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\PRE FAG 


IT has been my object in writing this book to make it, not 
merely a record of the customs and beliefs of a people, but 
also a demonstration of anthropological method. The great 
need of anthropology at the present time is for more exact 
method, not only in collecting material, but also in recording 
it, so that readers may be able to assign its proper value to 
each fact, and may be provided with definite evidence which 
will enable them to estimate the probable veraciousness and 
thoroughness of the record. 

With this idea in my mind I have tried to describe as fully 
as possible the way in which my account has been built up, 
and have been careful to point out the different degrees of 
trustworthiness of different portions of my story. Perhaps I 
have been so anxious to make it clear when my record is of 
doubtful value that sometimes I may have laid undue stress 
on its uncertainties and deficiencies. 

I have tried to make a clear distinction between my 
description of Toda custom and belief, and any theoretical 
conclusions drawn by myself, and have kept the latter for 
sections at the ends of chapters or for special chapters, of 
which those numbered xi, xix, xxix and xxx are the most 
important. 

It may be thought by some that the book is unduly loaded 
with minute detail, and I am myself aware that I have often 
complicated, perhaps even obscured, the story I am telling by 
the mass of detail with which it is accompanied, I have had, -- 
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however, no scruples on this score, partly because I wished 
my readers thoroughly to grasp the nature of the material on 
which my account is based, but still more, because details 
which may seem insignificant or trivial are often of great 
importance in the comparative study of custom and belief. 

I have not attempted such a comparative study of Toda 
institutions. It was often very tempting to suggest resem- 
blances with the practices of other peoples of the present or 
the past, but the result would have been to swell the book to 
unwieldy dimensions, and perhaps to have obscured the 
description of the life of the people. In giving parallels for 
Toda custom I have therefore limited myself to examples 
from other parts of India, and even here I have only dealt 
with a few resemblances which illustrate certain suggestions 
made in the final chapter on the origin and affinities of the 
Toda people. 

In conclusion, I am very glad to express my gratitude for 
help received from many sources, The researches on which 
the book is based were undertaken in consequence of the — 
award to myself of the income of the Gunning Fund of the 
Royal Society for the years 1901-2, and my work was also 
assisted by a grant from the British Association, In India I _ 
received every assistance from those whose official positions 
gave them the means of helping me, and my thanks are 
especially due to Mr. Edgar Thurston, whose kind interest 
and assistance I cannot sufficiently acknowledge. I owe 
much to the care and attention with which my two inter- 
preters, P. Samuel and Albert Urrilla, performed their duties, 
and I am greatly indebted to the managers of the Church of 
England Zenana Missionary Society at Ootacamund for the 
services of the former, and to Mr. C. M. Mullaly and Mr. — 
Hadfield for giving the latter leave from his forest duties in 
order that he might help me. 

Of friends in England I am especially indebted to Dr. 
C. S. Myers, who kindly read nearly the whole of the per) 
proof; to Syed Ali Bilgrami for information on various — 
points connected with Indian custom ; to Don M. da Zilv 
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Wickramasinghe for reading Chapter xxv, dealing with the 
language ; and to Mr. H. N. Webber for help, especially in 
the revision of the genealogical tables. 

Most of the illustrations in the book are from photographs 
taken under my direction by Messrs. Wiele and Klein of 
Madras, and [ am indebted to H M. India Office for per- 
mission to make use of illustrations from “ An Account of 
the Primitive Tribes and Monuments of the Nilagiris,” by the 
late J. Williamson Breeks (1873), and to Messrs. Longmans 
Green and Co, for permission to make use of illustrations 
from “A Phrenologist amongst the Todas,’ by the late 
Colonel William E. Marshall (1873). 

W.H. RR, 
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PHONETIC SYSTEM 


THE following is the phonetic system which has been used 
in this book. The use of many of the signs is more fully 
described in Chapter XXV. 


Vowels. 
the a of father. 0, the aw of law, 
the u of hut. #, the oo of moon, 
the a of hat. uw, the u of full, 
the ei of their. u, the German vowel, 
the ¢ of met. ai, the i of bite, 
the ce of meet. au, the ou of house. 
the i of hit. et, the a of date, 
the o of post. eu, the French diphthong, 
the o of pot. oi, the oy of boy. 
the o of word. 
= Consonants. 
6, asin English. 4, used for a sound of 
ch, the ch of church. doubtful nature 
d, used in the text for the (see p. 611). 


English sound and /, as in English. 
also for the lingual 4, as in English. 


consonant ¢.1 kh, the ch of auch. 
Jf, as in English. % used in the text for 
g, the g of sing. the English sound 
gg, the g of finger. and for the lingual 
gh, the ch of ich. consonant /. 


1 One of the most frequent consonantal sounds in the Toda language is dr 
which in the text always stands for ¢r; when d comes before sh, it also 
represents the lingual sound. In both cases the ¢ was hardly appreciated by mj 
ear, and the European will perhaps most nearly imitate the Toda sound ifthe 
pronounces dr and dsi as r and sf, 

b 
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m, asin English. z, as in English and also 
m, asin English. for the lingual 7 

”, anasaln,as in French. ¢h the th both of though 
am as in English, sndithtoge 

> ESP 
5, a sound resembling the w, } as in English. 
English s. s, the z of zeal. 
sh, asin English. sh, the si of occasion, 


Sounds represented by c#, s, sh, and ¢h, very frequently 
inserted euphonically in Toda words, have usually been 
omitted. I have also omitted the signs showing the long 
vowels whenever a word occurs frequently throughout the 
book, and the glossary should be consulted to ascertain the 
correct method of pronouncing such words. Similarly, — 
Appendices III and IV should be consulted to ascertain the 
proper pronunciation of the names of places and plants. 

I do not use the plurals of Toda words, either in the 
English form or in that proper to the Toda language ; thus, 
I write “the two pa/ol” and not “the two palols” or “the 
two palolam,” 


Map. 


The names printed in the same type as Kars are those 
of Toda villages ; the names in italics, as Nanjanad are those 
of Badaga villages; the names in small black type, as 
Ootacamund are those of towns with a general population, = 
or of dék bungalows, j 
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THE TODAS 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


THE people whose manners and customs I am about to 
describe live on the undulating plateau of the Nilgiri Hills in 
Southern India, The hills were visited by a Portuguese 
missionary in 1602, and have been invaded by Indian tribes 
on various occasions, but, at the beginning of the last century, 
the plateau and its inhabitants were absolutely unknown to 
Europeans. The earliest definite information about the hills 
at this time is given in a letter from William Keys, an 
assistant revenue surveyor, written in 1812, but it was not 
till several years later that further information about the 
people began to be published. 

Of the various tribes inhabiting the hills, the Todas excited 
the greatest interest, and this interest has continued, partly 
because the people are so different from any other of the races 
by which they are surrounded, but still more because both 
they and their customs are so picturesque and, in many ways, 
so unique. 

A very large literature! has accumulated about the Todas 
and their customs. This literature is so extensive that when 
I determined to go to the Nilgiri Hills, 1 was reproached by 
more than one anthropologist for going to people about whom 
we already knew so much; and one even said that, so far as 
his department of knowledge was concerned, he was sure that 
we had all the information we could expect to get. 

1 The bibliography of this literature is given in Appendix IT. 
: B 
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A review of the literature, however, showed me that there 
were certain subjects about which our information was of the 
scantiest. This was especially the case in matters connected 
with the social organisation. Little was known of the system 
of kinship, and it was not known whether there was any definite 
system of exogamy. The Todas furnish one of the best 
existing examples of the custom of polyandry, but scarcely 
anything was known about the various social regulations 
which must be associated with such a practice. 

Thad not worked long among the Todas before I discovered 
the existence of many customs and ceremonies previously 
undescribed, and I was able to obtain much more detailed 
accounts of others which had already been repeatedly 
recorded. I found that there was so much to be done that 
I gave up an intention of working with several different 
tribes, and devoted the whole of my time to the Todas, 

This book is not intended to be a complete account of all 
that is known about the Toda people. Their physical anthro- 
pology has been so ably dealt with by Mr. Edgar Thurston 
that I leave this subject almost untouched, and I omit all but 
a brief mention of my own psychological observations which 
I have published in detail elsewhere? The book deals 
almost exclusively with the religion and sociology of the 
people. Even here, however, the account will be far from 
complete. After several months’ work among a people 
about whom “we knew all there was to be known,” I came 
away knowing that there were subjects of which I had barely 
touched the fringe, and many others on which my information 
could have been made far more complete with greater oppor- 
tunity. About certain subjects the Todas are extremely 
reticent, and my information is in consequence very defective. 
There are many points on which I know my information to 
be far from complete, and doubtless there are far more 
numerous examples of deficiency of which 1 am not aware. 

Some deficiencies of the record are due to certain un- 
toward events which occurred during my visit. After 
I had been working among the Todas for about 
months, various misfortunes befell some of those whi 

4 See British Journal of Psychology, 1905, vol. i., p. 32% 
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been my chief guides to Toda lore. One man who had 
pointed out to me certain sacred places fell ill and made 
up his mind that he was going to die. Another man lost his 
wife a few days after he had shown me the method of per- 
forming one of the most sacred of Toda ceremonies. A 
third man who had revealed to me the details of the cere- 
monial of the most sacred Toda dairy, suffered the loss of his 
own village dairy by fire. 

The Todas consulted their diviners, who ascribed these 
events to the anger of the gods because their secrets had 
been revealed to the stranger. In consequence my sources of 
information ran dry to a large extent, and the difficulties in 
the way of the investigation of the more sacred topics were 
greatly increased. By the time it was settled that I was 
to blame I was nearly at the end of my visit, but it was in the 
last two or three weeks that I had hoped to overcome the 
scruples of the people and to obtain information on many 
doubtful points about which I had to come away unsatisfied. 

One of the subjects on which my material is defective is the 
folk-lore. I have a number of tales, but they are only 
a small part of the store of Toda legend. I regret especially 
the incompleteness of my work in this respect because I 
believe that the Todas are rapidly forgetting their folk-tales 
and the legends of their gods, while their ceremonial remains 
to a large extent intact, and seems likely to continue so for 
some time. 

I was especially struck by this because, in previous anthro- 
pological experience in the islands of Torres Straits with 
Dr. Haddon, we had found the exact opposite to be the case. 
In these islands, the ceremonial had disappeared, and the 
only record of it to be obtained was that derived from the 
memories of the oldest inhabitants. Nevertheless in Torres 
Straits the store of legend was still ample, and the agreement 
of the stories obtained from different individuals was so great 
that it was evident that the people had preserved their folk- 
lore with fidelity. 


The difference between the two communities is easily ex-_ __ 





plained. In Torres Straits missionary influence is strong, and I 
missionary effort is always directed to break down the practiées 
B2 
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associated with belief. The ceremonial in Torres Straits had 
been swept away, while the stories of the legendary heroes 
were almost all that remained to the people of the old life 
and were in consequence still cherished. 

Among the Todas missionary influence, whether of Christian 
or Hindu, has had little effect, and the ritual of the Todas in 
some parts of the hills is almost, if not quite, untouched by 
outside influences. The effect of intercourse with other 
peoples seems to be showing itself largely in the form of loss 
of interest in the stories of the past. 

One of the most striking aspects of the customs and cere- 
monies of the Todas is that these have in many cases no 
exact parallels in other places. Perhaps the most definite 
result which modern research in anthropology has brought 
out is the extraordinary similarity of custom throughout the 
world, Customs apparently identical are found in races so 
widely separated geographically and so diverse ethnologically 
that it seems certain the customs must have developed in total 
independence of one another. There seems to be an identity 
of idea actuating custom in peoples very different from one 
another in their surroundings and conditions of life. 

The nearest parallels to Toda custom and ceremonial are 
undoubtedly to be found in the Indian peninsula, but even 
here, though there is often a general resemblance, this breaks 
down on going into detail. Even when the resemblance is so 
close as to suggest a common origin, the differences in detail 
are often very great. 

One clue to this exceptional nature of Toda custom and 
belief is to be found in the geographical position of the people, 
which has to a large extent isolated them from the world in 
general. 

The plateau on which they live, broken by numerous hills 
and valleys, is the top of a scarp formed by the meeting of 
the Eastern and Western Ghats. Some of the hills project 
_ 1 As we shall see later, this is only true of some parts of the hills and some 
institutions. _ 


2 With more exact knowledge of Indian customs and ceremonies wl Ee 1 
lingered on side by side with, though often obscured by Brahmanism, it joe 
cent 








that these differences would be found to be much slighter than the 
present available suggests. 
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more than the rest above the general level of the plateau, 
which ranges from 6,000 to 7,500 feet above the sea, and the 
loftiest of these hills reaches the height of 8,760 feet. The 
plateau is so high that, though it is situated only about eleven 
degrees from the equator, the thermometer rarely rises above 
7o° F., and in the nights of the cold season may touch the 
freezing point. 

In every direction the sides of the hills leading up to 
the plateau are steep and often precipitous. To the south- 
east, east, and north-east there is a rapid fall of about 5,000 
feet to the plains of the Coimbatore district, though to the 
south this plain only forms a gap about twenty miles in 
breadth between the Nilgiri and the Anaimalai Hills. On 
the north-west the slope is more gradual and is broken by 
the Wainad district about 3,000 feet above the sea. To the 
north there is a steep fall, but only for about 4,000 feet, to the 
plateau of Mysore, which is about 3,000 feet above the sea, 

The south-western part of the hills is known as the 
Kundahs and may be regarded as a range separate from 
the greater part of the plateau, from which it is divided by 
a wide valley, the Avalanche Valley. From the Kundahs 
there is an extremely precipitous fall to the Malabar 
district. 

The steep sides leading up to the plateau on which the 
Todas live are clothed with thick, almost impenetrable jungle, 
which is extremely malarious, so that a night spent on the 
way to the summit is very likely to produce fever. 

The hills appear to have been for long an object of reverence 
to Hindus on account of their height and inaccessibility. 
Dubois states that “as it is very difficult to reach the top of 
this mountain, a view of the summit alone (and it is visible a 
long way off) is considered sufficient to remove the burden 
of sin from the conscience of any person who looks at it.”* 

When the hills were first visited by Europeans, their use as 
a sanatorium was long delayed owing to the difficulty of 
making roads, and it was not till after many years that the 
hills became a regular resort of the European population. 
We shall see later that the isolation of the Todas has certainly» 

) Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, part ii.) chap. ¥- 
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not been complete, and that the hills have been invaded by 
strangers, especially from the side of the Wainad ; but the 
isolation has probably been considerable, and, for long periods, 
it may have been complete. 

In their isolation from the world in general, however, the 
Todas have not been alone. Two other tribes, the Kotas and 
the Badagas, occupy the plateau with them, and the peculiar 
relations between the three tribes are among the most in- 
teresting features of the social life of the Nilgiris. The Todas 
are a purely pastoral people, limiting their activities almost 
entirely to the care of their buffaloes and to the complicated 
ritual which has grown up in association with these animals. 
The Badagas are chiefly agriculturists ; the Kotas are artisans 
and mechanics; and both supply the Todas with part of 
their produce. There is here a well-marked instance of 
division of labour, in which the labour of the Todas is reduced 
toa minimum. Their privileged position is usually held to 
be due to the tradition that they are the “lords of the soil,” 
and the produce which the Todas receive from the other tribes 
is supposed to be of the nature of tribute. 

The jungle on the slopes of the hills is inhabited by two 
wild, dwarfish tribes, the Kurumbas and Irulas, who have a 
general resemblance to the many other jungle tribes of 
Southern India. These people are much feared by the tribes 
of the plateau for their supposed magical powers, but they 
have little to do with the complex social life of the others. 

The district in which the three tribes live is not extensive. 
The extreme length of the plateau, from east to west, is about 
forty-two miles, and its average breadth, from north to south, 
about ten miles, the maximum breadth being fifteen miles in 
the centre of the district. The totalarea of the plateau is less 
than 500 square miles. In this district there live about 800 
Todas, 1,200 Kotas, and 34,000 Badagas. In addition, there 
are now extensive European settlements, the largest of which 
is Ootacamund, the seat of the Madras Government for six 
months of the year. The other large European settlements 
are Coonoor and Kotagiri, while Wellington, near Coon ; 
a military station. 





The plateau of the Nilgiris is divided into four districts) 
Wis ean 
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ordinarily known by the names, Todanad, Mekanad, Peran- 
ganad, and Kundanad, and these districts are recognised by 
the Todas. The Todanad is the largest district, and is the 
part where the majority of the Todas live. Their own name 
for it is Marsadr, 

The Mekanad is called by the Todas KarAdr, and is now 
very sparsely inhabited, though there are many old villages 
in the district. 

The Peranganad is the eastern part of the hills, and is 
called by the Todas Purgddr, and is the chief seat of a few of 
their clans. 

The fourth district, or Kundanad, is that already mentioned 
as the Kundahs in the south-west part of the hills. It is the 
chief seat of one Toda clan, but it also contains villages 
belonging to others. It is especially visited in the dry season, 
since its large rainfall often provides ample pasturage when 
this is burnt up on other parts of the hills. The Toda 
name of the district is Médr. F 

A few Todas live near Gudalur in the Wainad, some 
3,000 feet lower than the main plateau. 





METHODS 


The description of Toda life to be given in this book is the 
outcome of an attempt to apply rigorous methods in the 
investigation of sociology and religion. In the brief time 
which was at my disposal, it was essential to employ methods 
of investigation which would enable me to tell with some 
certainty whether I was obtaining accurate and trustworthy 
information. Two great sources of error in anthropological 
investigation are the dependence on the evidence of only a 
few individuals and the necessity of paying for information. 

The first source of error was easily avoided, and I was able 
to obtain my information from a large body of witnesses, 
usually independently of one another. As regards the 
second source, the Todas are inveterate beggars, and are _ 
now thoroughly accustomed to receive payment for every 
service rendered to the European, even of the most trivial 
kind. Payment for information was inevitable, but I 
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minimised the danger by arranging that every man who 
came to me for work should receive a definite stipulated sum 
as a recompense for his time and trouble. I paid, not for the 
information, but for the trouble taken in giving a day or half 
a day to my service. As a general rule, anything like pay- 
ment by results was carefully avoided. The sum paid was 
for coming to me, and if anyone was reluctant to talk about 
one subject, we passed on to another. Only at the end of my 
visit did I depart from this rule on a few occasions, and 
offered rewards to one or two individuals for certain items of 
information ; but by this time I was in a position to judge the 
value of the information I received, and I only employed this 
procedure in cases where I knew the degree of trustworthiness 
of my informant, 

Definite methods for the verification of the evidence 
obtained were the more necessary in my work among the 
Todas, in that I was obliged throughout to depend on inter- — 
preters. I was, however, very fortunate in my assistants. I 
first worked with a forest ranger, Albert Urrilla, who knew 
the Todas very well, though he had no special knowledge of 
their customs. He translated faithfully, and, owing to his 
wide knowledge of the hills, he was extremely useful in 
helping me to become familiar with the names and positions 
of the many Toda villages. After about six weeks’ work, 
Albert had to return to his forest duties, and, except for a week 
towards the end of my visit, the interpreter for the rest of my 
work was P, Samuel, a catechist who had been endeavouring 
for ten years to convert the Todas to Christianity, under the 
auspices of the Church of England Zenana Missionary 
Society. When he began to work with me, Samuel had a 
very limited acquaintance with Toda ceremonies, but he was 
very familiar with the general life of the people, and was 
especially acquainted with the actual working of many of 
their social customs. Some of the Todas at first objected 
strongly to his helping me, probably on account of his mis- 
sionary efforts, but he soon overcame this initial difficulty, and 
gained the general confidence of the people. He was 
acquainted with the Toda language, and soon became a | 
careful inquirer into customs and beliefs, and I owe much'to_ 
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his help. He often obtained independent information about 
customs, and I was put by him on the track of much that 
might otherwise have escaped me. I had hoped that he 
would have continued to make inquiries for me after I had 
left the hills, and soon after my departure, he forwarded to 
me a very valuable account of a ceremony which I had not 
been able to witness and other important material. While 
with me he had discovered, however, how little progress he 
had made with the people during his ten years’ work among 
them, and how little he had known of their beliefs, and, soon 
after my departure, he asked to be given a new sphere of 
work and was removed to the Wainad, so that I have not 
had the opportunity for which I hoped, of making further 
inquiries into the many doubtful points which always arise in 
working up the notes of anthropological investigation, 

One of the chief dangers arising from the use of inter- 

- preters is that they will often transmit, not what they are 
told, but their own versions of what they are told. They 
interpret the meaning as well as the words of the informants, 
I think I can be certain that this danger was avoided with 
both my interpreters, and that they gave me as accurate an 
account as possible of what the Todas told them. We always 
used the Toda names for all specific objects, individuals, and 
places, so that the information transmitted to me by the inter- 
preters was often in such a form that nearly every noun was 
Toda in a setting of English verbs, adverbs, and pronouns. 
Thus, referring to one of my notebooks at random, I find the 
following: “ After cleansing the fo/ in this manner, each palol 
puts salt in the ponmukeri, and takes it and the Zarpun to the 
upunkudi, taking also five pieces of éudrpiil, five sprigs of 
puthimul, and a bundle of taf.” In fact, we habitually used so 
many Toda words that the Todas sometimes obviously knew 
the general drift of my questions before they were interpreted 
to them, and, similarly, I could often understand the general 
drift of the answer. 

The first principle of my investigation was to obtain 
independent accounts from different people ; 1 then comparéd™ 
these independent accounts and cross-examined into any” 
discrepancies. The general result of this method was highly 
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satisfactory from the point of view of Toda veracity. The — 
general agreement of the accounts obtained from different 
individuals was very striking, and, whenever discrepancies — 
occurred, it was nearly always found that they were due either — 
to misunderstanding or to differences in the practices of 
different sections of the Toda people. These differences 
are so great that in many cases it made a rigorous applica- 
tion of the method of direct corroboration impossible. There 
are distinct differences in the ceremonial and social customs 
of the two chief divisions of the Todas and some differences 
in the practices of different clans. In the investigation of the 
dairy ritual, there were found to be great differences in the — 
practices of different dairies, and, for the practice of any one 
dairy, I had sometimes to be content with the information of 
one native only; but I did not content myself with such 
independent accounts till I had satisfied myself of the trust- 
worthiness of the witness, and had learnt enough of the — 
customs in question to be in a position to weigh the evidence. 

As regards the differences in the customs of different sections 

of the community, many of my informants were able to 
describe the practices not only of their own section but also 

of others. 

After a time I managed to put myself on such terms with 
my chief informants that they were always ready to confess 
any deficiencies in their knowledge and would refer me to 
others whose special experience would make them more 
satisfactory informants. Occasionally, however, they carried 
this a little too far and pleaded ignorance of a subject when 
they were really only reluctant to reveal the more-esoteric 
knowledge. 

Still more important than this method of direct corroboration 
of independent accounts is what I may call the method of 
indirect corroboration. By this I mean the method of — 
obtaining the same information in different ways. Often 
this indirect corroboration occurred accidentally. The whole 
of Toda ceremonial and social life forms such an intricate 
web of closely related practices that I rarely set outs to, 
investigate some one aspect of the life of the people withe 
obtaining information bearing on many other wholly differ 
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aspects, and the information so gained often afforded 
valuable corroboration of what I had been told on other 
occasions and by other individuals. Thus, in obtaining a 
prayer, various matters would arise which would confirm, the 
accuracy of a legend obtained weeks earlier, or the 
vestigation of a funeral custom would lead to the indirect ~~ 
corroboration of evidence concerning the regulation of 
marriage, 

The most important way in which this method of indirect 
corroboration may be intentionally applied is by obtaining 
the same information first in an abstract form and then by 
means of a number of concrete instances. As an example of 
what I mean I may cite the method by which I inquired 
into the laws of inheritance of property. I first obtained an 
account of what was done in the abstract—of the laws 
governing the inheritance of houses, the division of the buffaloes: 
and other property among the children, &c. Next I gave a 
number of hypothetical concrete instances; I took cases of 
men with so many children and so many buffaloes, and 
repeating the cases I found that my informant gave answers 
which were consistent not only with one another but also 
with the abstract regulations previously given. Finally I 
took real persons and inquired into what had actually 
happened when A or B died, and again obtained a body of 
information consistent in itself and agreeing with that already 
obtained, 

By far my most valuable instrument of inquiry was that 
provided by the genealogical method.!_ The Todas preserve 
in their memories the names of all their ancestors and rela- 
tives extending back for several generations. In the tables 
given at the end of this book, I have recorded the pedigrees 
of seventy-two families, including the whole of the Toda 
community. Whenever the name of a man was mentioned 
in connexion with ceremony or social custom, his name was 
found in the genealogical record and the relation was ascer- 
tained in which he stood towards others participating in the 
ceremony or custom. By this means a concrete element was» 
brought into the work which greatly facilitated inquiry. 7 

1 See chapter XX and Journ. Anthrop. Inst., 1900, vol. xxx., p. 74. = 
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Customs and rites were investigated by means of concrete 
examples in which the people taking part were real people to 
me as well as to my informants. In a later chapter I shall 1 
consider more fully the 7d/e of the genealogies in anthro- 
pological investigation, I mention them here to give a 
preliminary indication of the extensive part they played in 
my investigations, In order to give my readers the oppor- 
tunity of following my method in some measure for 
themselves, I have given after the name of any individual 
mentioned in the book the number of the genealogical table 
in which his name occurs; thus “Kédrner (7)” means that 
Kodrner is a member of the family of which the pedigree 
is recorded in Table 7. 

I have already referred to the trustworthiness of the 
evidence given by the Todas. I must now speak of the 
great differences in this respect shown by different individ- 
uals, Some would give full and elaborate accounts of 
ceremonial which close investigation showed to be, so far as 
one could tell, thoroughly accurate. Others gave careless 
and slovenly accounts, full of omissions and inaccuracies of 
detail, though they rarely said anything which was distinctly 
untrue. 

After some experience had been gained, one day’s work 
was usually sufficient to enable me to make up my mind 
whether a man was a careful witness, and if he did not seem 
to be so, he was not again called upon for help. Different 
men were known to have especial acquaintance with 
certain branches of knowledge, and I always endeavoured 
to obtain such people. In the case of the religious ritual, it 
was not practicable to make use, to any great extent, of men_ 
actually holding any of the sacred offices, but I always had 
recourse to people who had held these offices and were 
personally familiar with the ceremonial. 

Among the many aspects of social life and religion, I soon 
found that there were some about which there was no reticence, 
and these could be discussed in public with men, women, or 
children standing by and perhaps taking part. There hwer 
others which were of a more sacred nature, and, i tn 
were approached in public, it was immediately 0) vions 
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that the people were ill at ease and their answers became 
hesitating and unsatisfactory. After a short time I adopted 
the practice of devoting the mornings to my psychological 
work and to the discussion of affairs of a non-sacred character. 
In the afternoons I had private interviews with one individual 
at a time, or occasionally two. If I approached any danger- 
ous topic during the morning, my guide made me a sign 
and I changed the subject, to return to it at an afternoon 
sitting. 

In the investigation of all the more sacred ceremonies, 
it was found to be best that the narrator should be alone. 
He knew that he was telling what should not be told 
and was embarrassed if any other Todas were there to 
hear him. 

One of the difficulties of anthropological inquiry is that the 
good and trustworthy narrators are often the most reticent. 
They are trustworthy because they are honest and pious 
members of their community, and are therefore naturally 
reluctant to offend against the sanctity of their religious 
customs by talking of them to a stranger. Some of my best 
informants were such men, who were gradually led on to tell me 
far more than they had ever intended, and then, having told 
me so much about a given subject, they would sometimes 
throw reticence to the winds and tell me all. It was very 
instructive in such a case to start a fresh topic which I knew 
to be forbidden ground and observe the complete change of 
attitude. One old man who had entirely lost his scruples in 
our absorption in the details of dairy ritual absolutely refused 
to speak a word when I turned to the subject of animal 
sacrifice, and for this and some other topics I had to be 
content with less scrupulous but at the same time less trust- 
worthy witnesses. 

I only found one Toda who was deliberately untruthful, 
and yet he was so much less reticent and less scrupulous 
than others that I often had to have recourse to his services. 
After I had been able to convict him more than once of 
having given unsatisfactory evidence, he was more accurate, 


but I was especially careful to check and obtain independent. 


accounts of everything he told me, and I have only 
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made use of so much of his evidence as I believe to be | 
trustworthy. His knowledge was not deep or accurate, but 
he often told me enough to enable me to extract the full 
account from others, who, seeing I knew something, thought — 
they might as well tell me all. On one or two subjects, the 
whole of my information is derived from this man, but when- 
ever this is the case I mention the fact, so that my readers 
may know the doubtful nature of the evidence. I only give 
such information, however, when I believe it to be correct. 
The informant in question was one of the cleverest of the 
Todas, and his usual fault was not that he deliberately 
deceived, but that he supplied the lacuna in his knowledge 
by having recourse to his imagination. In the matter of 
folk-tales, where the difficulties of checking an account — 
are especially great, I was obliged wholly to reject his 
assistance. 

An altogether different type of witness was my consta 
attendant, Kédrner. His special business was to bring m 
people as the subjects for my psychological work a 
to act as my guide in visiting various parts of the hills. 
He did not profess to any wide knowledge of custom or 
ceremonial, and was always diffident about the information 
he gave; but he was a good observer, and could g 
an excellent account of any ceremony which he 
witnessed or of any procedure in which he had 
involved, 

Except in a few cases the Todas were quite unable 
give any explanations of their customs, the answer 
nearly every inquiry being that the custom in question ¥ 
ordained by the goddess Teikirzi. In the few cases 
which an explanation was forthcoming, it seemed to 
that it was usually a recent invention. The explanation: 
customs given in this book are therefore almost inv ly 
those arrived at by myself from the study of the availab 
evidence. 

While I was working I had by me the bool 
papers of Harkness, Marshall, Breeks, and Thurston). 
chief previous writers on the Todas, and I inquired” int 
most of the details mentioned by them; but I have°no 
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attempted any criticism or comment on the work of others 
except on special occasions when my own information is 
Jacking or when I am uncertain as to the truth of their 
statements. Except in those cases in which I definitely 
refer to the work of others, every statement made in this 
book is the outcome of my own inquiry or observation. 
Whenever my account differs from those of others, it may 
be accepted that I have inquired into the discrepancy 
and that my account represents the result of a careful 
investigation. 

As some of the accounts of the Todas were written many 
years ago, there is always the possibility that two dissimilar 
accounts may both be true and that the differences may 
represent changes in custom with lapse of time. There is 
one fact, however, which makes it probable that this explana- 
tion of discrepancies is not the true one. The accounts of 
the Todas which show the closest correspondence with my 
own are some of the earliest, especially the book of Captain 
Harkness, published in 1832, and the papers of Bernhard 
Schmid and C. F. Muzzy, published in 1837 and 1844 
respectively, In many cases my work agrees more closely 
with these than with the accounts of later observers. 

This is, perhaps, a suitable place to mention what I believe 
to be the chief source of error in previous accounts of the 
Todas. In their extensive intercourse with the Badagas, the 
Todas use the language of this people, with which they 
appear to be perfectly familiar. The Toda language is very 
difficult to understand, and the literature shows that from 
the first, most of those who have investigated Toda customs 
have used the Badaga language or Tamil as their means of 
communication. Every Toda village, every Toda institution 
or office, and nearly every object used by the Todas has its _ 
Badaga name as well as its proper Toda name, and, owing to 
intercourse through the intermediation of the Badagas, these 
names have come to be used not only by nearly all who have 
written on the Todas, but also in official documents connected 
with the people. 

The names by which the Toda villages are known to 
Europeans are always the Badaga names and not those of 
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the Todas, and similarly with the names of institutions such as 
clans, dairies, or ceremonies. The practice of giving Badaga 
names in their intercourse with Europeans has become so 
engrained that a Toda invariably uses these names when 
speaking to a European. During the first few weeks of my 
work, I received exclusively Badaga names, and to the end of 
my visit, whenever I visited a new district, the Badaga names 
would crop up till the people found that I wanted Toda and 
not Badaga. Kiunievan, who was the chief informant of Mr, 
Breeks in 1872, is still alive, and when I asked him why he 
gave Mr. Breeks the Badaga names in every case, he answered 
“He did not seem to want anything else,” and this answer 
seems to me to give the clue to much of the error which has 
found its way into many of the accounts which have been 
given of the Todas. { 

One of the most serious errors which has arisen in this way 
is one connected with the Toda clans. Every account which 7 
has been given of the clan-system of the Todas is that of a 
system which is current among the Badagas as the Toda 
system, but has only a limited correspondence with the 
actual system as it is in use among the Todas themselves. 
Every Toda, if asked by a European to what clan or division 
he belongs, will promptly give his division according to the 
Badaga classification, and this has led to the incorporation of 
this classification in all the accounts of the Todas which deal 
with their social organisation, 

Some words are necessary about the general plan of the 
book, I should have preferred to begin with the social 
organisation, and to approach the religious aspect of the life 
of the Todas through the ceremonies accompanying the chief 
incidents of life, including birth, marriage, and death, The 
ideas borrowed from the ritual of the dairy, however, so 
pervade the whole of Toda ceremonial, that I have been 
obliged to consider the ritual of the dairy at an early stage. 
After a preliminary chapter sketching the general character 
and life of the people, I have therefore given a full descrip- 
tion of the elaborate ceremonial which centres round the 
dairy ; and on this follow the accounts of other ceremo 
and sacred institutions and a general discussion of 
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of the people. I then turn to the social aspect of 
onsider kinship, marriage, and the various factors 
ocial organisation depends. Then, after 
apters on diverse topics, I describe the relations of — 
s with the other tribes of the Nilgiris, and in the fina 
uss certain special problems, including the origin — 
of the Toda people. 
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a straight line, ignoring altogether the influence of gravity, 
and mounting the steepest hills with no apparent effort. 

In all my work with the men, it seemed to me that they 
were extremely intelligent. They grasped readily the points 
of any inquiry upon which I entered, and often showed a 
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FIG, 2.— TODA MAN. SIDE FACE, 
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marked appreciation of complicated questions. They were 
interested in the customs of other parts of the world, and 
appeared to grasp readily the essential differences bet 
their own ways and those of other peoples. It is very 
to estimate general intelligence, and to compare definitely 
intelligence of different individuals, still more of vcope bth 
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different races. I can only record my impression, after several 
months’ close intercourse with the Todas, that they were just 
as intelligent as one would have found any average body of 
educated Europeans. There were marked individual differ- 
ences, just as there are among the more civilised, and it 
is probable that I saw chiefly the more intelligent members 
of the community, 














FIG. 3.—TODA WOMAN, FULL FACE. 


My time was largely devoted to experimental work, espe- 
cially on the nature of the sensory and perceptual processes, 
The people entered readily into this work, quickly grasped 
the nature of the methods employed, and showed the same 
power of close attention and careful observation which, as I 
have found in other races, enable even more definite and con- 
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sistent results to be obtained from uncultured races than from 
most classes of a civilised community. 

I had slighter opportunities of estimating the intelligence of 
the women than that of the men, but, as a general rule, it seemed 
to me that there was a very marked difference between the 

















FIG. 4.—TODA WOMAN, SIDE FACE. 


two sexes. Some of the younger women, when examined by 
various tests, showed as ready a grasp of the methods as any 
of the men, but most of the elder women gave me the im- 
pression of being extremely stupid. It was often obvious that 
they were not attending and were thinking far more of their 
personal appearance and of the effect it was having on the: 
men of the party than of the task they were being set, 
even when a liberal discount was made for this, it seemed 
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to me that they were distinctly less intelligent than the 
men. 

The characteristic note in the demeanour of the people is 
given by their absolute belief in their own superiority over 
the surrounding races. They are grave and dignified, and 
yet thoroughly cheerful and well-disposed towards all. In 
their intercourse with Europeans, they now recognise the 
superior race so far as wealth and the command of physical 
and mental resources are concerned, but yet they are not in 
the slightest degree servile, and about many matters still 
believe that their ways are superior to ours, and, in spite 
of their natural politeness, could sometimes not refrain from 
showing their contempt for conduct which we are accustomed 
to look upon as an indication of a high level of morality. It 
is in the matter of ethical standards that the difference 
between the Todas and ourselves comes out most strongly. 


THE VILLAGE AND THE House 


The Todas live in little villages scattered about the hills. 
The greater part of the plateau consists of grass-covered 
hills separated by valleys, sometimes narrow, more often of 
wide extent. In every valley there are streams and in 
many places swamps. In the hollows of the hills are small 
woods, generally known as sholas, and it usually near 
these sholas that the Toda villages are to be found. Some 
parts of the hills are much more thickly beset with 
villages than others, and this is especially the case in the 
neighbourhood of the: part known as Governor Shola, about 
six to eight miles west and north-west of Ootacamund. 

In other parts one may go considerable distances without 
finding a Toda village, but relics of the former history of 
the Todas may be found widely scattered over the hills, 
and I think there can be little doubt that at one time the 
Toda habitations were much more generally distributed 
than they are at present. The bazaar at Ootacamund has 
now become an important place in the economic life of the 
Todas; they sell there the ghi or clarified butter in which form ~ 
their dairy produce chiefly goes to the! market, and they” 
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procure in return at the bazaar the rice and grain and other 
things which have now taken their places among the neces- 
saries of life. In consequence there exists a tendency for the 
larger part of the Todas, especially those of the Todanad, to ; 
live within an easy distance of Ootacamund, and many of 

the villages in the more distant parts of the hills are now 

only occupied for a few weeks in the year. ( 

The Toda name for a village is madj! but this is now often 
replaced by the Badaga form of the word, mand, and the ‘ 
latter word is used exclusively by the Europeans and others 
living on the Nilgiri hills. A mad usually consists of several 
huts. In some villages there may be only one hut, and the 
maximum number I have seen is six. At some places 
where there was formerly a village with dwelling-huts there 
is now only a dairy, but the term mad is still applied to the 
place at which the dairy is situated. The term mad is also 
given to the funeral-places of the Todas. Sometimes the 
funeral-place is also a village at which people live ; sometimes _ 
it has only a dairy; while in other places there may be no 
trace of human habitations; but the term mad is equally 
applied in all three cases. The term is also used for the 
dairies and accessory buildings connected with the most — 
sacred herds of buffaloes (the ¢/), Each group of buildings 
is called a mad or ti mad. The term has therefore a wider 
significance than “village” and denotes rather a “place”— 
a place connected in any way with the active life of the 
Todas. The chief village of a clan and certain other sacred 
or important villages are called e¢udmad and other villages 
are often known as #inmad. 

A typical Toda village consists of a small group of huts 
(ars), often on a piece of ground slightly raised above the 
surrounding level and enclosed by a wall (4atz). In this 
wall there are two or three narrow openings, large enough - 
to admit a man but not a buffalo. In most villages there is 
a dairy or there may be several dairies. Each of these 
buildings is also enclosed by a wall, usually higher than that — 
surrounding the dwelling-huts. The dairies may be near 
the huts, but more commonly are at some little distanéé from! 

3 The word marth is also occasionally used, ~_ a 
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the latter. Somewhere near the dairy will be found a circular 
enclosure, the buffalo-pen, or zz,1 in which the buffaloes are 
enclosed at night, and there may be more than one ¢u for 
use on different occasions or for different kinds of buffalo, 
There will be a small pen for the calves which is called kady, 
and there may also be a house for the calves (Awotars). A 
small structure called Aush (? kudsh), used as an enclosure for 
calves less than fifteen days old, may often be seen, situated 
between the spreading roots of a tree, 

Close to the village there will be at least one stream (ipa), 
and very often there are two streams. If possible, there 
should be two streams, in order that one may be used for the 
sacred purposes of the dairy, the pa/z ipa, while the other 
is used for household purposes, the ars nipa. Where there 
is only one stream, different parts are used for the two 
purposes, and the two parts of the stream then receive the 
names pali nipa and ars nipa, In this case the pali nipa — 
is always above the ars nipa, so as to avoid the danger that 
the water used for the dairy shall have been contaminated 
by contact with household vessels. At some villages there — 
may even be a third stream, or part of a stream, used in the — 
ordination ceremonies of the dairymen, 

It has often been a subject of remark by visitors to the 
Nilgiri Hills that the Todas have chosen the most beautiful 
spots for their dwellings, and interest has been taken in the 
love of beauty in nature which this choice shows. I think — 
there can be little doubt that the choice of suitable dwelling-— 
places has been chiefly determined by the necessity of a good — 
water-supply, and if possible of a double water-supply, and the 
Todas have chosen the beautiful spots, not because they are 
beautiful, but because they are well watered. Their choice 
has been dictated, not by a love of beautiful scenery, but bag 
the practical necessities of their daily life. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of a village there are 
usually well-worn paths by which the village is approached, a 
and some of these paths or #a/vol receive special names 

























1 Harkness and others have called this pen /ve/, but repeated inquiry on 
part failed to elicit this form of the word. Ze/w would mean “ where is the ##®" 
and it is possible that Harkness heard the word in this form. 
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Some may not be traversed by women. When I first visited 
the village of Taradr, nearly the whole population of the 
village met me at the spot where the path to the village 
leaves the road. We all went along together till I suddenly 
found that I was walking with the men and boys only, while 
the women and girls were following another path. We were 
going by the way over which the sacred buffaloes travel 








RADR, SHOWING THE HOUSES SURROUNDED BY 
WHICH THERE IS ONE OPENING MIDDLE. 





when leaving or approaching the village, and the women 
might not tread this path, but had another appointed way 
by which they were to reach their home. 

Within the village there are also certain recognised paths, of 
which two are especially important. One, the punetkalvol, is 
the path by which the dairyman goes from his dairy to milk 
or tend the buffaloes ; the other is the majvatitthkalvol, the 
path which the women must use when they go to the dairy to 
receive buttermilk (ay) from the dairyman. Women are not 
allowed to go to the dairy or to other places connected with it, 
except at appointed times when they receive buttermilk given 
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out by the dairyman, and when going for this purpose they 
must keep to the majvatitthkalvol. This path is sometimes 
indicated by a stone, the ma/vatitthkars, and the spot where 
the women stand to receive the buttermilk is called the 
majvatvatidrn. 

At many villages there are other stones which have definite 








FIG, 7.—THE CHIEF HOUSE OF THE VILLAGE OF KIUDR. 


names and mark the sites where certain ceremonial functions 
are performed, 

The house is called avs, and is of the kind shown in Fig. 7. 
It is shaped like half a barrel, with the barrel-like roof and 
sides projecting for a considerable distance beyond the front 
partition containing the door. The size of the hut is by no 
means constant; in some cases it is sufficiently roomy to 
enable people to move about with ease and comfort, while in 
others it is so small that it is unbearably stuffy, and-the- 
smoke from the fire, which is always burning, makes it difficult? 
to believe that anyone can long live in it. The entrance /to 
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the hut is always very small, and is closed by a door which 
slides over the opening on its inner side. 

Some houses are much longer than others, with a door at 
each end and a central partition, so as to form a double hut 
which is called efotirikhthars, te. “ both-ways-turned house.” 
This kind of hut did not seem to be common, and I only saw 
three or four examples, of which one is shown in Fig, 8. 

A much more common kind of double hut is called merka/- 
ars, ie., “other-side house,” in which the back part of the 
hut is partitioned off, with a door at one side. 














FIG. 8.—YHE VILLAGE OF PEIVORS, SHOWING A DOUBLE HUT (IN THE 
BACKGROU! ‘THE TWO BUILDINGS ON TH ! ARE DAIRIES, AND 
THE STRUCTURE IN THE CENTRE IS A CALF-HOUS! 





In some Toda villages there may now be found huts of the 
same kind as those of the Badagas. In the cases in which I 
found such huts, I was told that they had been built by Badagas 
who had lived in the villages while the Toda occupants were 
away. Todas may also occasionally be found living away 
from their own villages, usually near tea plantations, They 
do this because there is a demand for buffalo manure at the 
plantations, and when living in this way they not uncommonly 
use huts of the Badaga pattern. 

In front of the hut on either side of the door there aré 
usually raised seats called #woftiin, and there are similar 
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raised portions, called #7, within the huts on which the people 
sleep. The floor of the hut is divided into two parts, which 
are marked off from one another by the hole in which grain 
is pounded by the women. The part in front of this is often 
used for churning, and with this part women have nothing 
to do, their operations being limited to the hinder part. 








FIG. 9.—A TODA MAN, SIRIAR (20), WITH HIS WIFE AND CHILD, SHOWING 
THE ORDINARY METHOD OF WEARING THE ‘ PUTKULI.’ 





There is little difference between the dress of men and 
women. Each wears a mantle called the putkuli, which is 
worn thrown round the shoulders without any fastening. Under 
it is worn a loin-cloth called ¢adrp, and the men also wear a 
perineal band called £uvm, corresponding to the Hindu languti. 
The éuvn is kept in position by a string round the waist called 


pennar, a string which, we shall see later, is of considerable! 


ceremonial importance. - 
There are various ways of wearing the cloak which will be, 
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more fully described in Chapter XXIV. It will be sufficient to 
say here that when showing reverence, a Toda bares his right 
arm, this method of wearing the cloak so that the arm is 
exposed being called kevenarut. It is shown in Figs, 1 and 
10. 





Tue Datty Lire or THE Topas 


The daily life of the Toda men is largely devoted to the 
care of their buffaloes and to the performance of the dairy 
operations. As we shall 
see later, much of the 
dairy work is the duty 
of certain men set aside 
to look after the sacred 
buffaloes and the sacred 
dairies connected with 
them, A large propor- 
tion, however, of the 
Toda buffaloes are not 
sacred, and their care 
falls on the ordinary 
Todas. The milking 
and churning is chiefly 
the duty of the younger 
men and boys, but the 
older men also take their 
part, while the head of 
the family exercises a 
general superintendence, 

On rising in the morn- 
ing, the men salute the yo, 10—kdounex vexvonat 
sun with the gesture BION CATES eA 
called kaimukhti, shown ates TERE SERGTEN a TURBAN. 
in Fig. 10, and then 
they turn to their work of milking the buffaloes and 
churning the milk. 

When the dairy operations of the morning are over, the 








buffaloes are driven to the grazing ground, the people take)" 


their food and go about any business of the day. Some may 


= 
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collect firewood and procure the leaves used as plates and 
drinking vessels ; others may carry out any necessary tendance 
which the buffaloes require, or may go to fetch grain or rice 
from Badaga villages or from the bazaar. The chief men of 
the village may perhaps have to attend a meeting of the zai, 
or council, which holds very frequent sittings to adjudicate 
upon the many disputed points which arise in connexion 
with the intricate social organisation of. the people. 

While the men are doing their work, the women will have 
been seeing to their special tasks, of which three, represented 
in Fig. 11, have come to be regarded as pre-eminently 
woman's work. 

They pound the grain with the wasé in a hole situated in 
the middle of the floor of the hut, and when the pounding is 
finished the grain is sifted with the urn, or sieve, and the hut 
is swept with the £7. It seemed that pounding grain is 
normally performed wearing the ¢ad7p only. 

Though these are the three operations which are regarded 
as pre-eminently woman's work, the women have other things 
todo, They rub the seats or beds both inside and outside 
the hut with dried buffalo-dung, and use the same material to 
cleanse the various household utensils. They mend the 
garments of the family, and some women devote much time 
to the special embroidery with which they adorn their 
cloaks. 

The ordinary routine of the day is often broken by the 
visits of people from other villages, who may have come 
to talk over a proposed marriage or transference of wives ; to 
announce some approaching ceremony ; to discuss some busi- 
ness connected with the buffaloes, or perhaps, but probably 
rarely, to pay a friendly call. Such a visit will probably give 
the opportunity of observing the characteristic Toda saluta- 
tion shown in Fig. 12." This is essentially a salutation between 
a woman and her male relatives older than herself. If a man 





1 For the purpose of photography, a hole was made outside the hut exactly like 
that within the hut. The picture must not be taken to indicate that pounding»is 
ever normally performed out of doors. wibSe 

2 The old man on the right in this picture shows a very characteristic Toda © 
attitude, in which a person crouches down completely enveloped in the cloak, 
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visits a village in which he has any female relatives younger 
than himself, these will go out to meet him as he approaches 
the house, and each bows down before the man, who raises his 


FIG, 11. —WOMEN POUNDING AND SIFTING. THE BROOM IS ON ‘THE GROUND 
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foot, while the woman places her hand below the foot and - 

helps to raise it to her forehead, and the same salutation 

is repeated with the other foot. This mode of greeting is 
an 
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called Aalmelpudithti or “leg up he puts.” It is usually 
a salutation in which women bow down before men, but it 
may also take place between two men or between two women, 
while on certain occasions a male may bow down and have 
his forehead touched by the feet of a woman. 

In the evening the buffaloes again find their way to the 
milking-place, and the operations of the morning are repeated. 
When these are finished the buffaloes are shut up in the 
enclosure, or ¢#, for the night; the lamp is now lighted and 
saluted by the men who use the same gesture as that with 
which the sun had been saluted in the morning, The people 
then take their food and retire to rest. 


SKETCH OF SOCIAL ORGANISATION 


I shall consider the social organisation in detail at a much 
later stage, but it is necessary to give here a brief sketch 
in order to make its main features clear before going on 
to describe the Toda ceremonial, which often shows differences 
according to the division or clan with which the ceremony is 
connected. The fundamental feature of the social organisa- 
tion is the division of the community into two perfectly 
distinct groups, the Tartharol and the Teivaliol. As we shall 
see more fully later, there is a certain amount of resemblance 
between these two divisions and the castes of the Hindus. 
There is a certain amount of specialisation of function, certain 
grades of the priesthood being filled only by members of the 
Teivaliol. Further, marriage is not allowed between members 
of the two divisions, though certain irregular unions are 
permitted ; a Tarthar man must marry a Tarthar woman, 
and a Teivali man a Teivali woman. The Tartharol and 
Teivaliol are two endogamous divisions of the Toda people. 

Each of these primary divisions is subdivided into a 
number of secondary divisions, These are exogamous, and 
I shall speak of them throughout this book as ‘clans,’ using 
this word as the best general term for an exogamous division 
of a tribe or community. 7 


1 
1} This salutation has been previously known by its Badaga name, adabudditen. 
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FIG. 12,—THE ‘KALMELPUDITHTI’ SALUTATION TAKING PLACE AT THE VILLAGE OF NODRS, ON THE LEI 
IS THE HOUSB; ON THE RIGHT IS THE LESS IMPORTANT DAIRY OF THE VILLAGE (THE ‘TARVALI’), AND 
IN FRONT OF IT 1S THE STONE CALLED ‘MENKARS.” 
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Each clan possesses a group of villages and takes its name 
from the chief of these villages, the efwdmad, and the people 
of a clan are known as madol, or village people. 

The Tartharol are divided into twelve clans, which take 
their names from the villages of Nodrs, Kars, Pan, Taradr, 
Keradr, Kanddrs, Kwédrdoni, Pam, Nidrsi, Melgars, Kidmad, 
and Karsh! The people of each clan are known as Noédrsol, 
Karsol, Panol, &c. The Kidmadol and Karshol are much 
less important than the other ten clans, having split off from 
the Melgarsol in comparatively recent times. The original 
number of Tarthar clans appears to have been ten, and I 
have no record that any clan of this division has become 
extinct. C 

The Teivaliol are divided into six clans, or madol, 
taking their names from the villages of Kuudr, Piedr, 
Kusharf, Keadr, Pedrkars, and Kulhem. The people of 
Kuudr are called both Kuudrol and Kuurtol, and similarly 
the people of Piedr and Keadr are often called the Piertol 
and Keartol, 

Here again two clans, the Pedrkarsol and the Kulhemol, 
are less important than the others, They are offshoots of 
the Kuudrol, but the separation is of very long standing. 

There was some doubt as to the existence of another 
clan, the Kwaradrol, but it seemed certain that these people, 
who have now died out, formed a subdivision of the Keadrol. 

One Teivali clan has become extinct, its last member 
having died, it was said, about a hundred years ago. This clan 
took its name from the village of Kemen, which was near 
Kiudr, but no trace of this village exists at present and I 
think it probable that the Kemenol have been extinct longer 
than the Todas suppose. 

The villages of each clan are usually situated in the same 
part of the hills, though there are very often outlying villages 
far from the main group. At any one period of the year, 
only some of the villages of the clan are occupied. The 
people may move about from one village to another accotd 


bere 
1 In these names and throughout the text the signs to indicate long vs mo) 
generally omitted. In order to ascertain the exact method of pronunciation the 
map or the list of villages in Appendix IIT. should be consulted. 
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ing to the need for pasturage, and the villages in the 
Kundahs and other outlying parts of the hills appear only 
to be visited during the dry season before the south-west 
monsoon sets in. 

Each clan is further subdivided, these subdivisions being 
of two kinds. One, called the Audr, is only of ceremonial 
importance, and we shall meet with it first ‘in the chapter 
dealing with offerings. The other, called the pd/m, is of 
more practical importance, and is the basis of the machinery 
for regulating any expenses which fall on the clan as a 
whole. 





CHAPTER III 
DAIRIES AND BUFFALOES 


THE milking and churning operations of the dairy form 
the basis of the greater part of the religious ritual of the 
Todas. The lives of the people are largely devoted to their 
buffaloes, and the care of certain of these animals, regarded as 
more sacred than the rest, is associated with much ceremonial, 
The sacred animals are attended by men especially set apart 
who form the Toda priesthood, and the milk of the sacred 
animals is churned in dairies which may be regarded as the 
Toda temples and are so regarded by the people themselves. 
The ordinary operations of the dairy have become a re- 
ligious ritual and ceremonies of a religious character accom- 
pany nearly every important incident in the lives of the 
buffaloes, 

Among the buffaloes held by the Toda to be sacred there 
are varying degrees of sanctity, and each kind of buffalo is 
tended at its own kind or grade of dairy by its own special 
grade of the priesthood; buffaloes and dairies forming an 
organisation the complexities of which were far from easy to 
unravel, 

Each kind of dairy connected with its special kind of 
buffalo has its own peculiarities of ritual. The dairies form 
an ascending series in which we find increasing definiteness 
and complexity of ritual; increasing sanctity of the person of 
the dairyman-priest, increasing stringency of the rules for the 
conduct of his daily life, and increasing elaboration of the 
ceremonies which attend his entrance upon office. There até— 
also certain dairies in which the ritual has developed” in 
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special directions, and there are special features of the 
organisation of buffaloes and dairies not only in each of the 
two chief divisions of the Toda people, but also in many of 
the clans of which each division is composed. 

I propose in this chapter to sketch some of the chief 
features of the buffalo and dairy organisation, and in 
succeeding chapters there will follow detailed accounts of the 
different dairies and of the ceremonial which accompanies the 
daily work of the dairy and the important events of buffalo 
life, 

THE DAIRY ORGANISATION 


The first distinction to be made concerns the buffaloes. 
These animals are divided into those of a sacred character 
and those which may be called ‘ordinary buffaloes’ The 
latter are known as futiir ; they may be kept at any village, are 
tended by the men and boys of the village—in Toda language, 
they are tended by fero/, or ordinary persons—and their milk 
is churned in the front part of the dwelling-hut. There is no 
special ritual of any kind connected with these buffaloes or 
with their milk, and there are no restrictions on the use of the 
milk or its products. 

The classification of the sacred buffaloes is very different 
in the two divisions of the Toda people. The Teivaliol 
possess only one class of sacred buffalo and these buffaloes 
are called collectively pasthir. The Tartharol, on the other 
hand, have several classes of sacred (buffalo, and, so far as I 
could ascertain, they have properly no collective term for all of 
them, though they are often spoken of by the Teivali term, 
pasthir. 

Possessing only one kind of sacred buffalo, the dairy 
organisation of the Teivaliol is comparatively simple. The 
milk of the fasthir is churned in dairies at the more important 
villages of each clan. The dairy is, in general, called fa/i,! and 
the dairyman is called palikartmokh, ‘dairy watch-boy,’ or 
palikartpol, ‘dairy watch-man,* according to his age ; but, 

1 This word should probably be fa//i and was usually pronounced pa/éh/i, but 
have adopted the spelling of the text for the sake of simplicity. 





milked. 


1 


2 According to some Todas, Aart was a shortened form of ari¢ht, milking’ or |” 
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probably owing to the general custom of employing youths or 
young men to fill the office of dairyman, the term palikartmokh 
is in far more general use, and is often employed even when 
the dairyman is an elderly man. 

At many of the chief Teivali villages, there are two dairies; 

a large dairy, called etwdpali, and a smaller, called sidpali, 
Each of these dairies should have its own palikartmokh, and 
this is still the case when both dairies are used, but at most 
villages at the present time one of the two dairies has been 
disused and there is in consequence only one dairyman, 

Both ordinary and sacred buffaloes are the property, not of 
the whole clan, but of families or individuals, and the buffaloes 
tended at the dairy of a village are, in general, the property 
of the family living at that village. A large clan with many 
villages, such as that of Kuudr, has many dairies in working 
order and a corresponding number of dairymen, 

Among the Tartharol the organisation is far more compli- 
cated. Most Tarthar clans have more than one kind of sacred 
buffalo in addition to the ordinary buffaloes or putiir, In every 
clan there is one kind of sacred herd which may be said to cor- 
respond to the pasthir of the Teivaliol, The milk of these 
buffaloes is churned in a dairy called pa/é by a dairyman 
called palikartmokh or palikartpol. There are, however, two 
grades of dairy corresponding to these buffaloes, The lower 
grade is called the sarpali, or more commonly ¢arvali, and is 
served by a ¢arvalikartmokh, The higher grade is called 
kudrpali, tended by a kudrpalikartmokh. There is no 
distinction of buffaloes corresponding to this distinction of 
dairies, the same buffaloes being tended sometimes at a 
kudrpali and sometimes at a ¢arvali. The distinguishing 
feature of a kudrpali is the possession of a mani, or sacred bell, 
and the greater elaboration and stringency of its ritual is due 
to the presence of this sacred object. 

In addition to the buffaloes tended at the ¢arvali or 
kudrpali, most Tarthar clans possess other sacred buffaloes 
called warsutir, These buffaloes are tended by a dairyman 
called wursol and their milk is churned in a dairy called~ 
wursulé or wursilipali. One point which marks off this! 
branch of the dairy organisation from’ the preceding: is that 
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the dairyman, or zvurso/, must belong either to the Teivaliol 
or to the Melgars clan of the Tartharol. Both ¢arpalikartmokh 
and kudrpalikartmokh ave chosen from the Tartharol, either 
of the same or of a different clan from that of the dairy, but the 
wursol must be taken either from the members of the other 
chief division of the Todas or from one special clan of the 
Tartharol, a clan which has many other peculiar privileges 
and occupies a position in some ways intermediate between 
Tartharol and Teivaliol. 

The ritual of the wursu/i is distinctly more elaborate than 
than that of either farvali or kudrpali, and the wursol is a 
more sacred personage, so far as one can judge from his rules 
of conduct and the elaboration of his ordination ceremonies. 

Two Tarthar clans have dairies of especial importance and 
sanctity, in both of which there are distinctive features of 
ritual, 

The people of Taradr possess a herd of buffaloes called 
hugvalir which take their name from the dairy, the kugvali or 
kugpali, meaning the chief or great dairy. The kugvalir are 
tended by a kugvalikartmokh, who must belong to the 
Taradrol. The six chief families of this clan take charge of 
the buffaloes for periods of three years in rotation, and the 
head of the family in charge selects the kugvalikartmokh. 

The other Tarthar dairy which occupies an exceptional 
position is that of Kanddys, which is called a poh, and is 
tended by a dairyman called pohkaripol. The ritual both 
of this dairy and of the Augvadi of Taradr resembles in some 
respects that of the most sacred Toda dairies, the dairies of 
the institution called the ¢z. 

The number and nature of the dairies are different in the 
different Tarthar clans and in different villages of the same 
clan. The Melgars clan has only one kind of dairy, the 
tarvali. The Nddrs clan now has a farvali and a wursuli, 
and at most Kars villages there are both Audrpali and wursuli, 
but formerly both at Nodrs and Kars there were three kinds 
of dairy, tarvali, kudrpali, and wursuli, Some Pan villages 
have ¢arvali and wursuli, others kudrpali and wursuli, At 
Taradr there are both ¢arvadi and wursudi in addition toy the. 
special institution of that clan, the Augvali. ; 
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All these various kinds of dairy are situated at the villages 
where the people live. In addition, five Tarthar clans possess 
dairies where are kept herds of great sanctity, the herds of 
the # or the ¢é#r. These buffaloes are kept at special dairies 
far from any village where people live. A place where such 
a dairy is situated is called a ¢ mad, or #2 village, and each 
sacred herd moves about from one # mad to another at 
different seasons of the year, and the group of places, together 
with the herds connected with it, is known collectively as a 
ti} The dé is thus the name of a special institution comprising 
buffaloes, dairies,"grazing grounds, and the various buildings 
and objects connected with the dairies. 

The ¢zis presided over by a dairyman-priest called pa/o/, who 
is assisted by a boy or youth called Za/tmokh or, more rarely, 
kavelol.. Formerly it was the custom in most cases that a # 
should have two fa/o/, each of whom had his own herd of 
buffaloes and his own dairy, so that each ti mad had two 
dairies, This custom now persists in full at one / only, though 
in other cases there are still two dairies, of which one is not 
used, or is only used on special occasions. 

Though the 7 is, in every case, regarded as the property of 
a Tarthar clan, the pa/ol must be chosen from the Teivaliol, 
and in some cases the choice is restricted to certain Teivali 
clans. The saltmokh must belong either to the Teivaliol or 
to the Melgars clan of the Tartharol. The dairy of a ¢ is 
always called a poh. 

The ritual of the 4 reaches a far higher degree of com- 
plexity than is attained in any village dairy. The falol is a 
far more sacred personage than the wzrso/ or the palikart- 
mokh ; his life is far more strictly regulated, and the cere- 
monies attendant on his entrance into office are far more 
elaborate. The ceremonies connected with dairy or buffaloes 
are more numerous, and when they correspond to ceremonies 
performed at the lower grades of dairy, they are much more 
elaborate and prolonged. 





1 In previous accounts of the ‘Todas, the place where these sacred herds. 
kept has always been called a firieré, This is not properly a Toda term: but) is) 
that used by the Badagas, at 
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THE Datry 


There are two forms of Toda dairy. One resembles very 
closely the ordinary hut, and, but for its situation and the 
higher wall which surrounds it, it might often be supposed to 
be one of the huts. The vast majority of dairies are now of 
this form. The other kind of dairy is circular with a conical 
roof, There are now only three or four of these buildings in 
existence, though others have only fallen into ruins in recent 
times. Breeks, who wrote in 1873, says! that at that time 
there were four, and a fifth in ruins. 

The best known of these dairies is that at Nédrs (the Manboa 
of Breeks), shown in Fig. 13. It has received the name of 
“the Toda Cathedral,” and is one of the show places of the 
Nilgiris. Another (shown in Fig. 25) is at Kanddrs (the 
Mutterzhva of Breeks). Both are village dairies of especial 
sanctity ; the Nédrs building is in full working order, while 
that of Kanddrs is only occupied occasionally. A third dairy 
of the conical form is at the ¢/ place of Anto near Sholur (the 
Kiurzh of Breeks) and should be regularly visited once a year, 
though the year in which I was on the Nilgiris was an excep- 
tion, The fourth dairy of the kind (called by Breeks Tarzhva) 
is at Tarsddr on the Kundahs, It is also a # dairy, but is 
now falling into ruins, having been disused for about twenty 
years. The ruined dairy mentioned by Breeks (Katedva) is 
said to be still in the same condition. It was used as a ¢ 
dairy, and is near Makurti Peak. 

There is no doubt that conical dairies were at one time 
more numerous, There was one at the é# place of Enddr, not 
far from Ootacamund, There was another at the village of 
Kars, and the circular wall which once surrounded the dairy 
still remains, and has been converted into a buffalo pen. 

The various names given to the Toda dairies are at first 
sight very confusing. We have already seen that each kind 
of dairy is named according to the kind of buffalo connected 
with it—according to its position in the dairy-series connecting 
tarvali with #. Each dairy has also its own special or indi- _ 

1 An Account of the Primitive Tribes and Monuments of the Nilagiris, 1873, — 
Pt 














FIG. 13.—1HE CONICAL DAIRY OF NODRS. THE STONE AT THE RIGHT-HAND END OF ‘THE WALL 18 THE 
‘TEIDRTOLKARS’ (see p. 439). 
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vidual name ; thus the £udrpadi of Kars is called Tarziolv, and 
the wursudi of the same village, Karziolv. 

In addition to these two sets of names, there is another 
distinction of a more general kind. There are two general 
names, poh and padi, and every dairy is one or other of these. 
The former name is given to every / dairy, to every dairy of 
the conical form,!and to certain other dairies at the older and 
more important villages. Some of the latter are ordinarily 
called padi, but the name fo/ lingers in the name employed for 
the dairies in prayer (see Chapter X), or in the individual 
names of the dairies; thus the dairy at the ancient village of 
Nasmiddr is ordinarily called a pals, but its individual name 
is Tilipoh. 1 think it probable that originally pok and pali 
were the names of the two forms of dairy, the conical kind 
being called fof and the ordinary kind padi, At the present 
time every existing conical dairy is a fof, and every dairy 
which is said to have been in the past of the conical form is 
called poh. It seems probable that in many cases a dairy, 
originally of the conical form, has been rebuilt in the same 
form as the dwelling-hut, owing to the difficulty and extra 
labour of reconstruction in the older shape ; and that in some 
of these cases the dairy of the new form has retained the 
name of the old and is still called oA, at any rate on certain 
occasions. All the dairies to which the name fo/ is ever given 
are either ¢2 dairies or are situated in villages of especial 
antiquity and sanctity. 

There is now no definite rule as to the grade of dairymen 
who shall serve at a dairy called ok. The poh of a ti is, of 
course, occupied by a palol and kaltmokh, The conical pol of 
Nédrs, the old conical fof of Kars, and several old dairies 
which are still called poh in the prayers are, or were, tended 
by dairymen of the*rank of wursol, while several poh of 
the ordinary shape belonging to the Teivaliol are occupied 
by dairymen called palikartmokh. The only place at which 
the dairyman takes his name from the fo/ is Kanédrs, where 
the conical dairy is occupied by a pokkartpol. 

1 This word, in the forms boa, oath, &c., has by previous writers been limited 
to dairies of the conical shape. There is no doubt that it has at present ajfar/— ~~ 
wider application. 
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There is a considerable degree of uniformity in the orienta- 
tation of dairies of all grades. The doors usually face in an 
easterly direction, and in the majority of those I observed 
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FIG. 14.—THE LOWER PART OF THE CONICAL DAIRY 0} 
“WuRrsoL.” 


WHICH IS HIDDEN BY THE WALL IN FIG. 13. TH 
1S SHOWN EATING ‘AL’ FROM A LEAF-PLATE, 





the door faced north of east, the most frequent direction 
being some point between east and north-east. In one casey 
that of the ¢/ poh at Médr, the door of the dairy faces’s 
east ; but in front of the door there is a screen, and on leaving 
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his dairy the fa/o/ always turns to the lef, so that he faces 
north-east as he goes towards his buffaloes. In a few dairies 
the door faces directly west, and, according to Breeks, this is 
the case at the conical dairy of Anto. 


THE ToDA BUFFALO 


The Toda buffalo is a variety of the Indian water-buffalo, but 
the life on the hills seems to have produced a much finer animal 
than that of the plains. Although thoroughly under the 
control of the Todas, the buffaloes are semi-wild and often 
attack people of a different race from their owners, and Euro- 
peans have frequently been severely injured by the onslaught 
of these animals. 

The Toda name for the male buffalo is er,and for the female ir, 
but either term may be used when the people speak of buffaloes 
collectively. Calves have different designations at different 
ages. A young calf is Zar, one from one to two years of 
age is fd/, and a three-year-old calf is naks. 

Defective buffaloes, and especially those with only one horn, 
are called £wadrir, and those whose horns bend downwards 
are dughir, Barren buffaloes are called maiir. 

There are considerable differences of colour among the 
buffaloes. Those much lighter than the rest are called nerir 
or pushtir, and there is a legend about the origin of these 
buffaloes, which, however, I failed toobtain. The only obvious 
way in which the animals differ from one another in marking 
is that some have a black stripe running down either side of 
the neck very much in the position which would be occupied 
by the chain suspending a bell. 

There do not seem to be any physical differences between 
the buffaloes of different classes, and, as we shall see shortly, 
the nature of the breeding of the Toda buffaloes is such as 
would have entirely destroyed any distinctions of the kind if 
they had ever existed. 

Every adult female buffalo has an individual name, which 
is usually given when her first calf is born. The number — 


of buffalo names is limited, so that many buffaloes bear ithe | 
same name, . 
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The following are among the buffalo names of which I 
have records :—Ktdzi or Karsi, Kasimi, Pin or Pern, Kidd 
or Kitdz, Enmon, Koisi, Keien, Ilsh or Idrsh, Karsthum, 
Perfiv or Perov, Kebin, Enmars, Persud, Nerfiv, Kézi, Perith, 
Piilkoth, Persuth, Tothi, Kerani, Keirev, Piithiov, Peires, Ner- 
sidr, Talg, Uf, Koji, Persv, Arvatz, Kojid, Pundrs, Purkisi, ” 
and Orsum. 

Both Tartharol and Teivaliol have the same names for 
their buffaloes, and it seemed that a buffalo of any village 
herd might have the same name as one belonging to the 
It is possible, however, that certain names may be restricted 
to the ¢i herds. I collected some names which occurred only 
in these herds, but I cannot say positively that they might 
not also be used for less sacred buffaloes. 

Male buffaloes are unnamed and appear to have little or 
no sanctity even when born of cows of the ‘most sacred 
herds. The greater number of male calves are either killed 
at erkumpthtiti ceremonies (Chap, XIII) or given away to 
the Kotas. A few are kept for breeding purposes, usually in 
the proportion of two to every hundred females. 

There is a singular absence of care about the breeding 
of the buffaloes. The Todas have many herds of which 
every female has some degree of sacredness, and it might 
have been expected that the bulls of a sacred herd would 
have been carefully chosen from the male calves of that herd. 

So far as I could ascertain after repeated inquiries, there was 
no restriction of any kind in the mating of the sacred 
animals; a bull of the ordinary buffaloes (pu¢zir) of a village 
might even mate with the highly sacred animals of a ¢¢ dairy. No 
importance seemed to be attached to the question of paternity 
among the buffaloes, and so far as I could ascertain the 
people were quite indifferent whether the male was related or 
unrelated to the female, whether of the same or of another 
herd. P 

I did not hear of the existence of any ceremonies con- — 
nected with the chosen male buffaloes. Marshall states* 
that a bull new from one of the sacred ¢/ herds undergoés'a __ 
process of sanctification before he is permanently installed, iF 





1 A Phrenologist among the Todas, 1873, p. 132. 
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by being isolated for a day and night in a small pen in the 
sacred woods of the ¢/, during which time he is deprived of 
food, though allowed access to water. Marshall also states 
that it is permissible to introduce a bull from an ordinary 
drove “after due sanctification.” Though I failed to obtain 
definite confirmation of Marshall's statement, it is possible 
that something of the kind may at one time have taken place 
or may even still take place. 

At the present time the buffaloes are tended entirely by 
males, and males only are allowed to take any part either 
in the work of the dairy or in those dairy operations which 
are performed in the house. There is a tradition that at 
one time women attended to the buffaloes at the time of 
calving, and one incident is recorded in which women per- 
formed Czsarian section on a dying buffalo (p. 78), but this 
custom has now long ceased to be followed. 

The first buffaloes were created by one of the chief Toda 
gods, On, and his wife. The buffaloes created by the male 
deity were the progenitors of the sacred buffaloes, while 
the ordinary buffaloes or putiir are descended from those 
created by the wife. Certain other buffaloes are descended 
from ancestors created by other gods, but the account of 
their various creations may be deferred till the chapter 
containing the legends of the gods, I was told by some 
that the sacred buffaloes were descended from a sambhar deer, 
but it was later found that this was only believed to be true 
of one special group of buffaloes belonging to one clan. 


DAIRY PROCEDURE 


The general plan of the dairy procedure is the same in all 
dairies, the difference between different dairies lying chiefly 
in certain formalities accompanying certain stages of the 
procedure. 

The day's operations begin with the churning of the milk 
drawn on the previous evening. The milk is poured from the 
milking-vessels into earthenware pots, and during the night... 
it will have coagulated. The coagulated mass is first broken 
up by the churn; water and butter already made are added, 

E 
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and then the churning is continued till the milk separates 
into a solid part, which I shall speak of as ‘butter, and 
a liquid, which I shall call ‘buttermilk.’ It must be 
remembered, however, that these do not correspond to the 
butter and buttermilk of a European dairy, The milk 
coagulates before the cream has risen in any quantity, and 
there is no skimming. The ‘butter’ consists of both the 
fat and casein of the milk, while the ‘buttermilk’ ought 
perhaps rather to be called ‘whey.’ 

In order to avoid this ambiguity in the use of the words 
‘butter’ and ‘buttermilk, it might have seemed desirable 
to use the Toda terms for these products; but I have not 
done so, partly in order to avoid the too frequent use of Toda 
words, partly because the names are not constant among 
the Todas themselves, different terms being used in different 
dairies. 

When the churning is finished, the butter and buttermilk 
are put into their appropriate vessels, and the dairyman goes . 
out to milk the buffaloes, using for this purpose a bamboo | 
milking-vessel, into which he has put some buttermilk from 
the previous churning. The newly drawn milk is poured into 
the earthenware vessels, in which it stands till the afternoon, 
By this time the milk will have become solid, and is churned 
as in the morning. 

The ‘butter’ is used chiefly in the form of ghi, or clarified 
butter, for which the Toda name is ze. The butter is clarified 
by keeping it over the fire after the addition of grain or rice. 
The latter sinks to the bottom of the vessel, while the mei 
consists of the liquefied fat of the milk. The wei or ghi ; 
is partly used by the Todas, but is largely sold at the bazaar. j 
The deposit of grain or rice is called a/, and is one of the q 
chief Toda foods, It is, no doubt, mixed with part of the 
proteid constituents of the milk precipitated during the pro- a 
cess of clarification. { 

The milking-vessel is of bamboo, and several of the small 
vessels used in the dairy procedure are also made from bamboo : 

‘ 





of various sizes. The vessels into which the milk is poured ~ 
and in which it is churned are of earthenware, and the 
vessels in which the butter and buttermilk are kept arealso 
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of this kind; The earthenware vessels used in the ordinary 
dairy-work are made by the Kotas, 

The names of the different dairy vessels vary according to 
the dairy in which they are used, and these, together with 
a complete list of the dairy vessels and implements, will be 
reserved till later, 

The method of churning is shown in Fig. 15. The churning 
is always done within the hut or dairy, but in order to obtain 
a photograph of the process a staff was put in the ground 
outside a hut, so that the figure shows exactly the method 
used within the hut or dairy, The upright staff is called 
palmiin, or ‘milk-tree’; the two rings by means of which the 
churning-stick is fastened to the pa/médn are called palkati, or 
‘milk-ties’ The cord by which the churning-stick, or madth 
is revolved is called kudinan or palv. 

The general plan of the dairy operations appears to be 
much the same as that practised elsewhere in India. There 
are, however, two special features of the Toda procedure 
which, so far as I know, are not in general use elsewhere. 
One of these is the addition of buttermilk from a previous 
churning. This addition probably hastens the process of 
coagulation, and has a material use, but in the hands of the 
Todas it has become of great ceremonial importance, and 
forms the basis of some of the most interesting features of 
the dairy ritual. 

The other special feature which does not seem to be gener- 
ally found in India is the addition of grain or rice when 
clarifying the butter, Unlike the addition of buttermilk, this 
has no ceremonial value, and is chiefly important in providing 
the Todas with one of their fayourite foods. 


THE CARE OF THE ORDINARY BUFFALOES 


The ordinary buffaloes, or pusiir, of a village are looked aftet 
and milked by the males of the village ; by those who in Toda 
terminology are fero/, or ordinary men, as compared with 
those who have been ordained to one of the sacred daity 
offices. M i 

When the people rise in the morning, the buffaloes 
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released from the pen, or ¢, in which they have been enclosed 
for the night, and the animals make their way at once to the 
place where they are accustomed to be milked, the irkarmus. 
At the same time, or a little later, the calves are released from 
their enclosure, the £adr, and each calf runs to its mother. 
The milk of the previous night is churned in the interior of 
the dwelling-hut, usually by one of the youths of the family. 
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FIG, 16.—THE MORNING 
THE BACKGROUND 1S A MODERN 





In the dairy one man has to carry out all the dairy operations, 
and here the churning is always finished before the milking 
begins ; but in the case of the ordinary buffaloes, where many 
take part in the work, the two operations may go on simul- 
taneously, and while one man or boy is churning, others will 
be milking the buffaloes and carrying the milk into the hut. 
Usually it seemed that each of the males of the family was 
taking his part in the proceedings. a8 

Whenever I watched the milking operations, I saw one 
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man, the head of the family, walking about and superintending 
the operations, while several other men and youths were 
milking the buffaloes or churning the milk within the hut. It 
seemed as if in general each buffalo gave very little milk, and a 
man soon left one buffalo to go to another, and as the bamboo 
milking-vessels are small and have soon to be emptied, there 
was a constant moving about from one buffalo to another 
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and from the milking-place to the hut. A typical milking 
scene is shown in Fig. 16, Each man carries a stick, with 
which he keeps off troublesome calves who may come to suck 
while the milking is going on (see Fig. 17). If a buffalo and 
its calf are troublesome, milk is sometimes smeared on the 
back of the calf, and the buffalo occupies herself with licking 
the calf, a process which keeps both quiet. At other times, 
a man may pour milk into his hollowed hand which-the 
gives to one of the buffaloes to drink, 





‘ions of the morning are renee: i 
While at the pasturage, one or two small boys are often in 





CHAPTER IV 
THE VILLAGE DAIRY 


Tus chapter will be devoted to a description of the various 
kinds of dairy which are found at the Toda villages. An 
account will be given of the daily course of the dairy opera- 
tions and of the ritual accompanying it. The description 
of special ceremonies which occur in connexion with the 
dairy will be reserved till future chapters, in which ceremonies 
of the same nature occurring in all grades of dairy can be 
considered together. 

A village dairy is often situated at some little distance 
from the huts in which the people live, though sometimes it is 
in their immediate neighbourhood. When of the same form 
as the hut, it may not at once be distinguished from the 
latter, but it is usually enclosed by a higher wall which 
surrounds the building more closely, so that there is very 
little room between the two. The door seemed to me to be 
usually smaller than that of most of the huts, and it is 
always capable of being closed by a shutter on the inner 
side. 

The dairy is usually divided into compartments completely 
separated from one another by a partition extending to the 
roof, one room being entered from another by a small door 
of the same kind as that by which the dairy itself is entered. 
The majority of dairies have two rooms, an inner room called 
ulkkursh and an outer room called pormunkursh. Many 
dairies, especially among the kind called wursuli, have only 
one room. At five Tarthar villages, viz, Nodrs, Taradrkirsi, 
Keradr, Akirsikédri, and Tim, there are dairies which! 
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three rooms, the inner and outer rooms being separated by a 
third, called the xedrkursh. Each of the five villages at which 
these dairies are found is the funeral-place for males of the 
clan to which the village belongs, and the body of a dead 
man is placed in the outer room of the dairy at each place 
during the funeral ceremonies. 

At Nodrs and Tedshteiri (villages of the Nodrs clan) it is 
said that there were at one time dairies each of which had 
seven rooms. The ruins of these, which were of the grade 
called Audrpali, are still to be seen. 

Sometimes the same building serves for two dairies, 
especially at the less important villages of a clan, In these 
cases the building resembles that kind of hut which is called 
merkalars, one compartment of the hut opening at the side, 
At the villages at which I found dairies of this kind, the 
front part of the hut was a éudrpali and the part with the 
door at the side was a wursuli. In these cases each dairy 
has only one room. 

In every dairy which has more than one room, the dairy 
vessels are kept in the inner room and the actual dairy opera- 
tions are performed by the dairyman in this room. He only 
is allowed to go into the inner room, while other men may go 
into the outer room and, in those cases in which there are three 
rooms, into the middle room. 

When a village dairy has two or more rooms, the outer 
room first entered from the outside is often used as a sleeping- 
place and in this case usually has two of the couches called 
tiin, one on each side with a fireplace between them. That on 
the right-hand side as one enters is called the meitiin (medltiin), 
or high (superior) bed, and that on the left-hand side is the 
kitiin, or low (inferior) bed. 

In the outer room is kept the Aepun or kaipun (hand vessel), 
used to hold the water with which the dairyman washes his 
hands. The masth, or axe used for cutting firewood, and the 
tek or tekh, a basket used to bring rice or grain into the dairy, 
are also kept in this room. 

The fireplace between the two sleeping-places is usually _ 
made of four stones and is called kudrvars. At the wursuléy —~ 
it is made of three stones and is called waskal. i7i-* 
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The room of the dairy which contains the dairy vessels 
is divided into three parts: the patatmar, the ertatmar, and 
the kalkani. 

The patatmar takes its name from the fafat,an earthenware 
vessel into which the milk is poured from the milking: vessel 
and in which it is churned. The vessels kept in this part of 
the inner room, which are known collectively as patatpur, are 
those which are actually used in the milking and churning. 

The ertatmar takes its name from the erat, a bamboo 
vessel used to carry buttermilk or butter out of the dairy. 
The ertat and the vessels kept with it, known collectively as 
the ertatpur, are those which receive the products of the 
churning or are used to convey these products out of the 
dairy. The lamp and the fire-sticks used for making fire by 
friction are also kept in this part of the dairy. 

In the third part of the room, called the £a/kanz, are kept 
leaves, firewood, knives, and various sticks or wands. Accord- 
ing to some accounts, the vessel called pexpariv is also kept 
here. 

When the dairy vessels are taken into a new dairy 
(see Chap. VI.), they are placed on ferns. I do not know 
whether they always rest on a bed of ferns or whether the 
ferns are only used when the vessels are first placed in the 
dairy. 

The following is a list of the patatpur, the vessels and other 
objects which are kept in the part of the dairy called 
patatmar : 

Patat ox tat, Earthenware vessels into which the freshly 
drawn milk is poured and in which it is churned (Fig. 18, F). 
There are several of these vessels, one of which may be used 
to hold water. 

Irkartpun ox patatpun. The bamboo milking-vessel (Fig. 
18, I). 

Parskadrvenmu or parskadrpenmu, te, milk churn butter 
mu (Fig. 18, H). This is also sometimes called Aashmu, and 
is a small earthenware vessel in which is kept the butter 
(pen) which is added while churning. Except when) the 
churning is in progress, it is used as a cover for the pataty ‘Fy 
- Adimu. An earthenware vessel (Fig. 18, K) into which 
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. The palmén. F. The patat. 


The pakati. . The pdmacho 
The madth. H, The farskadrvenmu, 
. A tedsh I, The #réartpun. 
. The ertatpun. K. The adimu. 
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some of the coagulated milk may be poured while churning. 
It may also be used to fetch water from the dairy stream. 

Madth or parskartmadth, Churning-stick (Fig. 18, C). 

Palkati, Bamboo rings for holding the churning-stick 
while churning. 

Parskurs or ularwurthkurs, Stick or wand used chiefly for 
driving off calves while milking. 

Tatkich. The cut-up ends of a churning-stick, used for 
cleaning the patat. 

Tedshk. Rings made of rattan (Fig. 18, D), used in carry- 
ing the dairy vessels. i 

The garment of the dairyman, called ¢wz,is also kept here, 
and when there is a mané (bell), it is kept on the patatmar, 
The churning-stick is kept on a stand called agar, 

The following are the objects kept on the ertatmar: 

Mapariv. Vessel in which buttermilk is kept, 

Penpari Vessel in which butter is kept. (According to 
some, this vessel is kept in the part called /a/kani.) 

Ertatpun. Vessel used to take buttermilk or butter out of 
the dairy (Fig. 18, E). 

Majerthudriki, A small earthenware pot used like a ladle 
to take buttermilk out of the majpariv. It is also called : 
ashkiok. . 

Polmachok. A bamboo vessel (Fig. 18, G) used to hold the 
buttermilk which is distributed to the people of the village. } 

Nirsi. The fire-sticks for making fire by friction. : 

Pelk. The lamp. 

Toratthadi. Cooking vessel which may be used for anything 
except barley. 

Put, a stirring-stick. 

When there is only one room, the masth, axe for cutting 
firewood, may be kept on the erta/mar ; otherwise it is kept in 
the outer room. 

The vessels and other objects of the fatatmar are those 
which come directly into contact with the milk of the 
buffaloes or which may at any time come into contact with 
the buffaloes themselves. - 

The vessels and objects of the erfatmar, on the other, hand 
are those which contain the dairy products which are - going 
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out to ordinary people (ferel), or which come into contact 
with food or other materials obtained from ordinary people. 

The things of the fatatmar are always kept apart from 
those of the erfatmar. When the buffaloes migrate from one 
grazing-place to another, the things of the patatmar are carried 
by one man and those of the erta¢mar by another. 

In connexion with many dairies there is a house in which 
calves are kept, the Azwotars, and a place for very young 
calves, called 4ush or kudsh, which is sometimes partly formed 
by the spreading roots of a tree. 

I am in some doubt as to whether the buffaloes belonging 
to a village dairy ever have a special ¢w in which they are 
enclosed for the night. In general, however, there is no 
doubt that the sacred buffaloes of the dairy occupy the same 
pen as the ordinary buffaloes. Similarly I am not clear 
whether the dairy always has its own irkarmus, or milking- 
place, or whether ordinary and sacred buffaloes are not often 
milked at the same spot, the dairyman recognising the buffa- 
loes committed to his charge and milking them only, 

Every dairy has its own place from which water is drawn 
the pati nipa, This may be a different stream from that used 
for household purposes, but is, perhaps, most commonly part 
of the same stream, the higher part being used for dairy 
purposes. When a village has more than one dairy, each 
dairy has its own place for drawing water, usually different 
parts of the same stream. 

The foregoing account holds good of all kinds of village 
dairy, The different grades of village dairy present differ- 
ences in the daily procedure, in the qualifications and rules 
of conduct of the dairyman, and in other respects. I will 
begin with the ¢arva/t of the Tartharol. 


THE TARVALI 


This is the name applied to the lowest grade of Tarthar 
dairy and may mean “the ordinary dairy,” the first syllable 
being probably the same as in the word “ Tarthar.” r 

The /arvali is always of the ordinary form and is never! 
called oh, The dairyman, or éarvalikartmokh, is often a 
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youth or man of the village to which the dairy belongs, but 
he may be taken from any other village of the clan or from 
other Tarthar villages, the choice in some cases being restricted 
to certain clans. The only Tarthar clan which is strictly 
limited to its own members in the choice of tarvalikartmokh 
is that of Melgars. In all cases this grade of dairyman must 
be one of the Tartharol ; he is never taken from the other 
division of the Toda people. 

When the dairyman is taken from another clan, he may 
receive certain wages, viz. two cloaks (putkuld) in the year 
and six rupees, together with the loan of a milking buffalo for 
the use of his family. I have no definite information whether 
anything is given to dairymen who are members of the clan 
or family to which the dairy belongs. 

The dairyman is regarded by the Todas as a servant, espe- 
cially when taken from another clan. I was often told that a 
man was working for another and was his servant, and always 
found that the so-called servant was palikartmokh at the dairy 
of the village at which the master lived, Correspondingly, 
there seemed to be no doubt that the dairyman was treated 
with very scant respect, except on ceremonial occasions and 
when actually performing the ritual of his office. 

The tarvalikartmokh wears nothing but the vn, or perineal 
band, when he is in the dairy, and wears a loincloth called 
irkarthtadrp when milking. When away from his work or 
when looking after his buffaloes on the grazing-ground, he 
wears the ordinary cloak, or puékuli, He usually sleeps in the 
outer room of the dairy, but is allowed to sleep at any time 
in the dwelling-hut. When he goes there he may only touch 
the sleeping-place (édrtii/) and the floor (Aufer). If he touches 
any other part of the hut, he at once loses his office and 
becomes an ordinary person. There are no restrictions on 
the intercourse of the ¢arvalikartmokh with women. 

When the ¢arvalikartmokh rises in the morning, he leaves 
the dairy, raising one or both hands to his face as in Fig. 10 
and saying Sami or Swami, He often also says this word when. 
getting up from the sleeping-place. He first lets the buffal 
out of the pen (¢) in which they had been put for thi 
and then goes into the dairy to churn. He does not light the 




















FIG. 19.—THE § WURSOL” OF NODRS CARRYING THE ‘ADIMU? AND ‘ PATATPUN’ TO 
FETCH WATER, 
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lamp in the morning unless it is dark, nor does he pray. The 
milk poured into the fatat overnight will have coagulated, so 
that it forms a solid mass called adrpars, The dairyman puts 
the churning-stick into the fafat and churns for a little time 
till he has broken up the adrpars.1 Then he pours off most 
of the semi-fluid milk into another vessel (also a fa/a?), leaving 
about one &vdi* in the churning-vessel. He adds to this 
some butter from a previous churning, which he takes from 
the parskadrvenmu, adds also some water, and churns the 
mixture till butter is formed. He pours out the buttermilk 
into the majpariv, keeping the butter in the patat, adds more 
coagulated milk and water, and churns again, transferring the 
buttermilk to its vessel when butter is formed. He continues 
in this way till all the milk has been churned, and he then 
transfers the butter which has been formed to the vessel called 
penpariv, also putting a small portion in the parskadrvenmu, 

The palikartmokh then goes out to milk, with the zrkarth- 
pun and the wand called parskurs or ularwurthkurs, He puts: 
into the milking-vessel some buttermilk, the buttermilk ust 
for this purpose being called ef, and he also smears soi 
butter on the edge of the vessel to put on the teats of the 
buffaloes. When he goes out, he salutes by raising the 
irkarthpun and farskurs to his forehead in the same manner 
as is shown in Fig. 27. When he has filled the milking- 
vessel, he goes into the dairy and empties the milk into the 
fatat and returns to the buffaloes, This is repeated till all 
the buffaloes have been milked, after which the dairyman 
takes food and buttermilk, but with no prescribed ritual as in 
the case of more sacred dairies. He also gives out butter 
milk to the people of the village. After the work of the 
morning is over, the palikartmokh may go out to look after 
the buffaloes, or may collect firewood, leaves, or other things 
necessary for his work. During the later hours of the 
morning the falikartmokh may often be seen lying down 
taking a rest before he begins the work of the afternoon, 
which is more ceremonial than that of the morning. 


} This is literally ‘cooked milk.’ It probably receives this name beéause’ 
coagulation is often hastened by heating. 
® About four pints, 
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About three o'clock in the afternoon he goes to the dairy, 
bows down and touches the threshold with his forehead 
(pavnersatiti, Fig. 20), enters and touches a vessel on the 
patat side, and then a vessel on the erfat side. He then 
lights the fire and inspects the milk drawn in the morning. If 
it has not become solid, he puts it on the fire for a few minutes 
to hasten the coagulation, He lights the lamp and prays, 








FIG, 20.—THE ‘ PALIKARTMOKH’ SALUTING THE THRESHOLD OF THE DAIRY 
AT KIUDR ‘ PAVNERSATI‘I.? 


using the prayer of the dairy (see Chap. X), and then churns 
as in the morning. When he has finished churning, he clears 
the churning-stick of the butter clinging to it, and after hold- 
ing it to his forehead and uttering the sacred word “Of,” he 
puts it in the stand called agar. He then goes out to milk as 
in the morning, taking buttermilk in the milking-vessel. 
When the milking is over, he shuts up the buffaloes in the 
pen for the night, and as he does so, he repeats the prayer. 
of the dairy, the prayer being exactly the same as that 


used when lighting the lamp. He then takes food and 
¥ 
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goes to sleep, often saying Swami as he lies down for the 
night. 

The tarvali of the Melgars people is in some ways 
regarded as superior to the other ¢arvadi of the Tartharol. 
The Melgars tarvalikartmokh may not go to the ¢arvali of 
another Tarthar clan, though the ¢arvalikartmokh of another 
clan may go toa Melgars ¢arvalz. This was said to be due 
to the higher degree of sanctity of the Melgars dairy and 
office, but there do not appear to be any differences of ritual 
corresponding to this different degree of sanctity. 


Tue KupDRPALI 


The special feature of the Audrpali is that it contains one 
or more of the bells called mani. This involves several 
additions to the ceremonial of the dairy, and these are 
accompanied by more stringent rules of conduct for the 
dairyman. 

Whenever engaged in his work, the kudrpalikartmokh must be 
naked except for the £uvn. In the cold Nilgiri mornings it must_ 
often be a very unpleasant task to have to milk the buffaloes — 
with no covering, and I was told that at some places, and — 
especially at Nodrs, the people gave up the maintenance of 
a hudrpali on account of the difficulty experienced in 
obtaining men to undertake the office of dairyman. 

When the £udrpalikartmokh is taking his meals, he must 
hold his food in his hands till he has finished. He is not 
allowed to put it down on the ground, as may be done by 
the dairyman of the farvadi, 

Soon after beginning to churn, the Audrpalikartmokh takes 
up some of the broken-up curd (adrpars) and puts it on the 
bell (mani) three times, saying “On” each time, and milk 
from the vessel first brought into the dairy is also put on 
the bell in the same manner. a 

At the éudypali of Kars, the dairyman puts the curd and 
milk on a board called fato. The bells of this dairy have 
been lost, and the dairyman puts the milk on the boatd on. 
which the bells used to hang. The process of puttingyn 
on the bells is properly called tersantirikiti, but the Todas 
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often speak of the process as “feeding the bell.” At the 
kudrpali of Kuzhu, belonging to the Kars clan, milk is put in 
the same way on a gold bracelet. 

When making butter, it will be remembered that the dairy- 
man of the ¢arvali makes a certain amount, and then pours 
away the buttermilk, and repeats this till all the adrpars has 
been converted into butter and buttermilk. Whenever the 
kudrpalikartmokh pours away buttermilk, he takes a piece of 

















FIG. 21.—THE ‘KUDRPALI’ OF KARS, WITH THE ‘KUDRPALIKARTMOKH 
STANDING ON THE WALL. g FOREGROUND 1S THE MOUND CALLED 
“IMUDRIKARS’ IN THE Bat HE RIGHT IS THE CALF-HOUSE, 





the bark of the sacred ¢éudr tree (Meliosma pungens and Wightit) 
and beats three times on the pafat, saying “On” each time. 
This ceremony is called pepeirthti, and is the exclusive 
privilege of the Audrpalikartmokh. If this ceremony should 
be omitted, the buttermilk may not be drunk by any one. 
The 4udrpalikartmokh is allowed to sleep in the ordinary 
hut, but only on special days—viz., Sunday, Wednesday, and 
Saturday—and on these days he must, like the /arvalikartmokh, 
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avoid touching anything in the hut except the sleeping-place 
and the floor on pain of losing his office. He is allowed 
intercourse with any Tarthar woman, but must have nothing — 
to do with the women of his own division, the Teivaliol. 
While in office, the Audrpalikartmokh is not allowed to visit 
the bazaar, and if he does so he becomes an ordinary 
person at once. One afternoon when I was working with 
Parkurs (8), one of the elders of the Kars clan, Sakari (7), who. 
had been kudrpalikartmokh at Kuzhu, came to announce that 
he had visited the bazaar at Ootacamund. He was therefore” 
no longer falikartmokh, and he came to tell Parkurs that a 
successor must be appointed. It seemed to me in this case 
that Sakari had visited the bazaar because he was tired of 
office and wished to become free. I had a suspicion also that 
he wished to become acquainted with my proceedings, for he 
came straight to me from the bazaar and was one of my most 
regular attendants for some time after his deprivation. The 
kudrpalikartmokh is prohibited from entering a ¢arva/i, thoug he 
the ¢arvalikartmokh may enter a kudrpali, 
The milk of buffaloes connected with a Audrpali is more 
sacred than that of buffaloes milked at a /arva/i, Any one 
may drink milk from a farvali, but the milk of the kudrpali 
may only be drunk by the palikartmokh, If any one else 
drink the milk of the £udrpaii it is believed that he will die. 
I could learn of no case in which a man had taken this milk, 
but Kédrner (7) had seen a cat die on the day it had dri Ik 
milk of the martir, the buffaloes of the Audrpali of Kars. 
Kédrner was somewhat of a sceptic in connexion with many — 
of the beliefs of his people, but he was very much in earn 
on this occasion, and when my interpreter said he should like | 
to drink some of the milk, Kédrner offered to give him one 
hundred rupees if he drank the milk of martir for four days” 
and remained alive. 4 
The buffaloes tended at the tarvali and kudrpali are of 
several named kinds, According to tradition, each clan at 
the original distribution of buffaloes by Teikirzi (see p. 186) 
was given a certain kind. To Kars were given the bufi - 


1 Yam not sure whether this restriction does ‘not also apply to thdgem 
hartmokh. i 
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called martir; to Nodrs were given nashperthir; to Pan, 
pineipir; to Melgars, fersasir; these buffaloes originally given 
being called in general nddrodvaiir; lit. “buffaloes who 
rule.” 

In various ways the buffaloes originally given to one clan 
have passed into the possession of other clans. This has 
happened when buffaloes have been purchased, but is chiefly 
due to the existence of several customs which involve 
gifts of buffaloes, The tradition also runs that soon after ‘the 
buffaloes were originally given, the Nddrs people built the 
kudrpali with seven rooms to which I have already referred 
and begged the Kars people for martir to milk at this dairy. 
Similarly the people of Kanddrs borrowed martir from Kars 
to milk at their conical dairy, and similar transferences of 
buffaloes may have occurred between other clans. In these 
and possibly in other ways buffaloes have passed from one 
clan to another, and as the buffaloes have in many cases kept 
their original names, most clans now possess buffaloes of 
several kinds. 

I was for a long time very doubtful about the relation of 
the kudrpali and tarvali to one another, and had very great 
difficulty in finding out which buffaloes belonged to each kind 
of dairy. Finally, it became quite clear that the same buffaloes 
might be milked either at a Audrpali or a tarvali, and that the 
possession of a mani was the chief point which determined 
whether a given dairy was a kudrpali or a tarvali. 

The same kind of buffalo may be milked at one kind of 
dairy in one clan and at the other kind in another clan. The 
nashperthir of Nodrs are milked at the tarvali of that place, 
but those of Kars are milked at the Audrpali together with the 
martir. Further, in at least one case, the same buffaloes 
might be milked in one village of a clan at a kudrpali and in 
another village at a ¢arvali, The Pan people now live chiefly 
at Naters and the chief villages of the clan in the Kundahs, 
Pan and Kuirsi, are deserted during the greater part of the 
year. When these villages are occupied the pineipir are 
milked at their Audrpali dairies, but when the people are at_ 
Naters the same buffaloes are milked at the zarvadi. They + 
mantis left at Pan, and I was told that if the bell were to be) 
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brought to Naters a Audrpali would have to be built for its 
reception and the pineipir would then be milked at this dairy. | 

At the present time the only clan which has a kudrpali in 
constant use is that of Kars. The Pan clan only uses its 
kudrpali during the few months that the villages in the 
Kundahs are occupied. The Nédrs clan is said to have hada 
kudrpali at one time, but the fact that they had to borrow 
buffaloes for it from Kars points to the especial connexion of 
the éudrpali with the latter clan. 

Although the Karsol and Panol are the only clans which — 
have a kudrpali, the special feature of which is the possession 
of a mani, these are not the only clans which own these 
sacred bells. In other cases the manz belongs to the next 
higher grade of dairy, the wursu/i, and the Kars clan itself 
also possesses mani kept at this grade of dairy. Indeed, 
although the Kars Audrpali is said to have bells as its special 
feature, these bells do not really exist, having been stolen 
some years ago. The fiction of their presence is, however, 
kept up, and, as we have seen, the place where they should 


the ownership and care of the buffaloes called martir, There 
were altogether forty-eight of these buffaloes kept at six 
places and tended by seven dairymen, who were chosen 
from the Karsol or from the people of Nédrs, Pan, Taradr or 
Keradr. 3 

The distribution at the time of my visit was as follows :— 


Kutadri (7) possessed 8 buffaloes kept at Kars tended by Idjen of Taradr (22) 
Kutthurs (12) ,, 8 fa cee Tilipa of Kars (12) 


Parkurs (8) 5 


8 ys Isharadr ~—,_ Kosners of Nodrs (6) 
Pidrvan(9) 5, 6 »» Pakhalkudr ,,  Tidjkudr of Nodrs (6) 
Kuinervan (14),, 6 » » Peletkwur ,, Pons of Keradr (26) 
6 yay Keshker —,, —Palpa of Pan (16) 
3 » Kuzhu —,,  Mutkudr of Kars (15) 
3 


Potheners (10) 5, 
Nudriki (8), 
Mongeithi (15) ,, 


It will be noticed that in only two of the dairies did the 
palikartmokh belong to the Karsol, and in each case he | " 
after the buffaloes of his own father, Mutkudr also ing! 
the buffaloes of Nudriki, Idjen was the son-in-law of 





hang is still ‘fed’ with curd and milk. 
In one case, that of the Kars Audrpali, | worked out in detail : 
; 
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Kutadri, and Palpa had married a Kars woman, who was 
not, however, closely related to Potheners, to whom he was 
acting as dairyman. Kosners and Tidjkudr were given to me 
as examples of a practice in which a man of one clan works 
for one of another,! and they received the same wages as in 
the case of the arvalikartmokh (see p. 62). 

These facts show clearly that the éudrpalir are not regarded 
as the property of the whole clan, but belong to different 
families, and the same is true of the buffaloes milked at the 
tarvali, Fach family possesses its own sacred buffaloes as ” 
well as its ordinary buffaloes or pufiir, and in some cases the 
buffaloes of each family have their own dairyman, even when 
the milk of two herds is churned in the same dairy. 


THE WURSULI 


Most of the Tarthar clans possess herds of buffaloes called 
collectively wursudir, each herd being tended by a diaryman 
called wursol at a dairy called wursuli or wursuli pali, The 
buffaloes of different clans have special names. At Nodrs, 
they are called mersgursir; at Kars and Taradr, piidrshtipir ; 
at Pan, kudeipir; at Keradr, miniapir; and at Nidrsi and 
Kwodrdoni, fettankursir. The people of Pim, Kanédrs, and 
Melgars have no cwursulir; Pim and Kanddrs both had 
buffaloes of this kind at one time, but they have been allowed 
to die out. Melgars, on the other hand, never had warsulir, 
the tradition being that none of these buffaloes were assigned 
to the clan at the original partition by Teikirzi. 

The wwursulir are said to have been given to most clans at 
the original partition of buffaloes, but no reason could be 
given for the creation of this special kind of buffalo. The 
Keradr clan are believed to have received their wursudir from 
Korateu (see Chap. 1X), the buffaloes being descended from 
a sambhar calf given by this god. 

A special feature of the wursu/i is that the dairyman or 
wursol of this Tarthar dairy has to be taken either from 
the Teivaliol or from the Melgars clan of the Tartharol. Th 


1 See Chapter XXIII, 
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Melgars people could hold the office of zurso/, but had no 
wursulir themselves. At the present time the majority of _ 
men who hold this office are drawn from the Teivaliol, only ~ 
two belonging to Melgars, and it seemed that it was only 
when the supply ran short among the Teivaliol that the 
Tarthar people had recourse to members of their own 
division. The Melgarsol do not share fully the privileges 
of the Teivaliol in respect of this office, for though they may” 
perform the ordinary work of the dairy, there are certain” 
duties of the wzrso/, such as those at the funeral ceremonies, 
which may only be performed by a Teivali occupant of the 
office. 

The wursol has to go through more complicated ordination 
ceremonies than the palikartmokh, and has a distinctly higher 
degree of sanctity so far as one can judge from the rules for 
his conduct. He may not be touched by any ordinary 
person, and in general the rules regulating his conduct are~ 
more stringent than those for the ordinary dairyman. 

The wursol has two dresses; one, the grey garment called 
tuni, which is worn at his dairy work and kept in the dairy; 
the other, the ordinary putkuli, which he wears when not 
engaged at his special work. 

The wursol does not sleep in his own dairy, but in one of 
a different kind, a village which has a wursuli always having 
at least one other dairy. At Kars he sleeps in the Audrpali, 
and at Nédrs in the ¢arvali, He is allowed to sleep in the 
hut of a Tarthar village on two nights in the week—viz, 
Sunday and Wednesday—and on these occasions he may 
have intercourse with any Tarthar woman. Except on the 
occasions he loses his office even if touched by a woman, 
He is not allowed to have intercourse with any Teiva 
woman, even with his wife if he is married, on pain of 
becoming an ordinary person. a 

He may go toany Tarthar village, but to no Teivali village 
ie. if one of the Teivaliol, he is allowed to visit none of 
own people. 

When he goes to the dwelling-hut, care is taken to re 
from the hut the objects shown in Fig. 11—viz., the 
sieve, the wask or pounder, and the £7 or Lise It seems 
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as if these three objects are removed because they are used 
by women. The emblems of womanhood are not allowed 
to contaminate the house while the wursol is present, al- 
though, at the same time, he is not restricted from intercourse 
with the women themselves. On the mornings after he has 
slept in the hut he bathes from head to foot before going 
to the dairy, and prostrates himself at the threshold before 
he enters. 

If the cloak of the wursol requires cleaning or mending, it 
may only be taken to the hut for these purposes on the 
same days as those on which the wurso/ may sleep there—viz., 
Sunday or Wednesday. 

The food of the wwrso/ is prepared for him by the palikart- 
mokh of the dairy in which he sleeps. The zursol never 
prepares food either for himself or others, except on the 
occasion of the festival called éxpalvusthi (see Chap. VIII). 

Most zursuli have only one room, the exception being the 
poh at Nodrs, and the zursuli of Nasmiddr and Odr. It 
is noteworthy that these, however, are three of the most 
ancient and important dairies of the Todas, The reason why 
the other coursu/i have one room is probably the fact that the 
wursol is not allowed to sleep in the dairy, and consequently 
there is no necessity for an outer room, When these dairies 
have been rebuilt, or new dairies have been made, the Todas 
have probably not thought it worth while to keep two rooms 
except at the especially important and sacred places. I was 
also told, however, that each of the three places which have 
two rooms had been at one time a # dairy, and, as we shall 
see later, dairies of this, the highest, grade always have two 
rooms, 

Another indication of the special sanctity of these three 
dairies is that at them, and also at the wursu/i at Kozhtudi, 
the wursol must never turn his back on the contents of the 
dairy—ze, he must do all his work and go in and out of the 
dairy facing the place where the mani is kept. The Todas 
call this proceeding in which the back is never turned on the 
contents of the dairy “ £abkaditi.” 

The vessels of the zwursudi are divided, like those of 
ordinary dairy, into those of the patatmar and those of the 
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ertatmar. The following sketch of the arrangement was made 
by Kédrner, but I do not feel confident of its accuracy. 





c 
sae Ory 
° 
A. Patatmar. 
ee 8 ol—p _B. Ertatmar. 
| j B C. The mani or bell. 
D. The ¢e/é or lamp. 
E, Waskal ox fireplace. 
E-|0 
F. The door. 
7 
= 
Fic, 22. 


The lamp is of iron, bought in the bazaar: it is called 
iudrkpelk ox tagarspelk, according as it is hung by a hook or 
onachain. This distinction probably holds for other village 
dairies. 

Tue Datty Lire OF THE WURSOL 


The dairy work of the zwursod is carried out on the same 
general lines as that of the pa/ékartmokh, but the order and 
method of the various operations are more strictly regulated. 
Before the warso/ goes into the dairy in the morning he 
washes his hands with water from the vessel called Aepun,' 
bows down at the threshold and enters the dairy ; salutes the 
mani (kaimukhti), goes to the ertatmar and touches the 
majpariv ; then to the patatmar and touches the fatat. Then, 
after lighting the fire, he takes the »w off the pataé, and, if the 
milk has coagulated, he begins to churn. After churning for 
a little while he puts some of the coagulated milk on the 
mani, After the churning is over, he milks, putting some of — 
the first milk on the bell. 4 

After the milking is finished, buttermilk is distributed to 
the women, and a mixture of milk and buttermilk is given to 
the men, who come to drink it standing outside the dairy: 
The wursol then drinks buttermilk and eats. When taki 

1 Probably a corruption of £aipun, hand vessel. 
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buttermilk he pours it from the vessel called ertatpun into the 
leaf! from which he drinks. When he goes to attend to the 
buffaloes, he leaves the ¢vni in the dairy and puts on his 
putkuli in a special way which is only adopted by the zwursol 
and only by him when engaged in looking after the buffaloes. 
Placing one end of the cloak over the left shoulder, he brings 
the other end under the right arm, and, taking this end in his 
right hand, throws it round the back of his neck so that it 








FIG, 23,—1HE ‘ WURSOL’ OF KARS, KERNPISI (56), STANDING BY THE SIDE 
3 7 
OF HIS DAIRY. 


rests on the left shoulder. The result of this adjustment is 
that the front part of his body is uncovered as shown in 
Fig. 23. I could not ascertain why the wursol should wear 
his cloak in this special way, nor why this method of wearing 
the garment should be peculiar to his office.” 


} This is done by folding a leaf in such a way that it forms a cup. 


2 The method of wearing the cloak adopted by the wursol is not unlike that=- 


shown in a picture at the Guimet Museum in Paris, which represents a Brahman 
engaged in prayer. . 
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In the afternoon the wwrsol again washes his hands, bows 
down to the threshold and enters the dairy, salutes the mani, 
touches the majpariv and fatat as in the morning, and lights 
the fire. He then lights the lamp, and prays, using the prayer 
of the village. Then he churns and “ feeds the bell,” but his 
procedure differs from that of the morning in that he dis- 
tributes the buttermilk at this stage of the proceedings, — 
When he milks he puts some of the first milk on the bell, and 
when he shuts up the buffaloes in their enclosure (¢) for the 
night, he recites the same prayer as when lighting the lamp. 
He then takes his food, eating it outside the dairy, puts his 
tuni on the patatmar, and goes to rest. 

The procedure thus differs from that of the ¢arvali and 
kudrpali in that the dairy vessels are touched ceremonially at 
the beginning of both mornifig and evening operations. The 
wursuli resembles the other dairies, however, in that prayer is_ 
offered in the evening only. The differences are less pro- 
nounced in ritual than in the rules of conduct. 






THE KUGVALI OF TARADR 


The people of Taradr have a special institution which is in 
many ways intermediate between the dairies of the village 
and the institution to be described in the next chapter— 
the 72, 

The buffaloes connected with this institution are known as 
the éugvalir. They are said to belong to the whole of the 
Tartharol, but this only seems to mean that they are so 
important that every Toda looks up to them and feels that 
they are in some measure his. It does not mean that every _ 
Toda has a voice in their management or share in their 
produce. 

The people of Taradr are divided into six families ( ‘polm) )s 
and each family has charge of the £ugvadir in turn for periods | 
of three years, the head of the family having the chief 
direction, At the present time they are in charge of Sica 
(20), having only recently passed to his family. 

The head of the family in charge appoints the dai ny 
who is called Augvalikartmokh, This dairyman mus‘ 


naira Gandhi AMA 
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member of the Taradr clan, but need not necessarily be a 
member of the family in charge. 

Each of the chief Taradr villages has a special dairy for 
the kugvalir. It is called the kugvali (kugpali) or chief dairy 
(tug =etud=chief), and it was said to be the chief of all the 
dairies. All these dairies have one room only, except that at 
Taradr itself, where there are two rooms. These dairies do 
not at present differ in form or general appearance from 

















FIG. 24.—THE ‘KUGVALI? OF TARADR. ON 17S 
AND ON 1 RIGHT, UNDER 
THE FLAT STONE TO THE RIGHT OF TI 
‘piipRsuTIKARs’ (see p. 654)- 

dairies of other kinds. The Augva/i at Taradr is shown in 

Fig. 24, and it is the dairy on the right-hand side of Fig. 5. 

The fugvalir have one feature peculiar to themselves. 

They are never recruited from any other herd, Even the 

buffaloes of the # often have additions to their number, 

especially through the ceremony of érndrtiti (Chap. XIIN), 
but in no circumstances are any additions from outside made 
to the kugvalir. 

There is a legend that the original buffaloes of this herd: 
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were sent from Amnddr? by the god On to the people of Taradr. 
A long time after they came to Taradr the herd was on the 
point of dying out, only one cow buffalo remaining, which 
was so old that it had lost its teeth. This sole survivor was 
pregnant, and when about to calve the delivery was much 
delayed, and it seemed that the buffalo would die before the 
calf was born. Only women were present and they cut open 
the belly of the buffalo and took out the calf, which was 
tended very carefully and lived, and the existing Augvalir are 
descended from this calf. 

This story preserves a tradition of the practice of women 
attending to the buffaloes at the time of calving, which is 
said to have been at one time the regular practice. 

The kugvalikartmokh sleeps in the wotars or calf-house, 
except at Taradr, at which place he sleeps in the outer room 
of his dairy. He is allowed to sleep in the ordinary hut on 
certain nights in the week, and may only have intercourse 
with Tarthar women. 

He wears the grey garment, or /ux#, which he ties round his 
waist when churning and wears over his shoulders when 
milking. 

The work of the dairy is carried out on the same general 
lines as that already described, but with certain distinguishing 
features, 

All the work is done £abfaditi; the dairyman never turns 
his back to the contents of the dairy. In those villages in 
which he sleeps in the calf-house he goes naked (except for 
the £ua) to the kugvali, washes his hands, prostrates himself 
at the threshold, enters, and puts on his ¢#z which is kept on 
the fatatmar. He salutes the mani, which he feeds with curd 
and milk as in other dairies. He also knocks on the patat 
three times, saying “ 02” each time. 

As in the other village dairies, he only prays and lights the 
lamp in the evening. When he gives out buttermilk, he 
must use the vessel called po/machok. He drinks buttermilk 
(#eputi) in a distinctly more ceremonial manner than in the 
ordinary dairy, sitting on the seat (wo/tiin) outside the dai 
and pouring from the erfatpun into a leaf-cup made of tar 

1 The world of the dead. = 
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leaves of the kind called kakuders. He drinks three times 
only, raising the leaves to his forehead and saying “Or” each 
time. 

In this more definite ceremonial when drinking buttermilk, 
we have a transition to the ritual of the /#, and this re- 
semblance to the procedure of the ¢z is still more marked in 
the following features. In addition to the ugvalir, the 
kugvalikartmokh has certain ordinary buffaloes, putiir, to 
provide milk for his personal. use, and these buffaloes are 
milked in a special vessel called Auvun (kupun). This vessel 
is also used to transfer butter and buttermilk from the 
patatmar to the ertatmar, te. buttermilk is not poured 
directly from the fafatpun into the majpariv, but poured from 
the former into the Awvun and from this into the majpariz, 
and similarly the butter is transferred from fatatpun to 
penpariv by means of the same vessel. 


Tue Dairy OF KANODRS 


Another dairy-temple which occupies an exceptional posi- 
tion is the poh at Kanddrs. This is a dairy of the conical 
form, shown in Fig. 25, which differs from that of Nodrs 
in being surrounded by two walls (atu), both of which 
are shown in the photograph. 

According to one account the people of Kanddrs borrowed 
martir from Kars to be milked at this dairy, but at the present 
time, when the dairy is occupied, the cattle milked are those 
called nashperthir. 

The dairyman at this foh is called pohkartpol and must be a 
Kanddrs man. During my visit, the dairy was not occupied 
and the office of pohkartpol was vacant. At the present time 
a dairyman is appointed about once a year and holds office for 
thirty or forty days only. So far as I could ascertain, the 
failure to occupy the dairy constantly is due to the very con- 
siderable hardships and restrictions which have to be endured 
by the holder of the office of dairyman, and the time is 


probably not far distant when this dairy, one of ther 


most sacred among the Todas, will cease altogether to 
used. 
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When a fokkartpol is in office he is allowed to have one 
companion, who is a ferol, or ordinary person, 7.¢., he undergoes 
no special ordination ceremony. With the exception of the 
two men, no one is allowed to go near the building for 
any purpose. When I visited the place, my guide stayed 
a considerable distance away from and out of sight of the 
dairy while I went with my interpreter to inspect the building 
and its surroundings. The fohkartpol and his companion 











FIG, 25.—THE ‘POI 7OF KANDDRS. THE TWO WALLS ARE SHOWN. 


sleep in the wofars, or calf-house, in which there is a bed 
(tiin) for each. This building has no door and is a very flimsy 
structure, so that sleeping in it can differ very little from sleep= 
ing in the open air. There is a fireplace between the two 
beds, but its warmth can hardly be sufficient for any degree of 
comfort. Further, the pokkaripol may only wear the tii, a_ 
very scanty garment as compared with the putku/i.) sThey 
pohkartpol must be celibate while in office, and his companion, 
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must also be celibate while at the dairy. The pohkartpol 
must take his food sitting on the outer wall which surrounds 
the dairy. He must not put his hand to his mouth, but must 
throw his food in ; nor must he put the leaf used asa cup to his 
lips, but must pour into his mouth from above. 

Several of these rules and restrictions are even more severe 
than those for the fa/o/, to be considered in the next chapter. 
The reason given for the strictness of ritual is that the god 
Kwoto or Meilitars “had done so many wonderful things 
on that side” (see Chapter IX). 

One feature peculiar to the Kanddrs dairy is that milk 

- receives the special name jersin. This is the name of 
the churning-vessel of the ¢, but is not used for milk in any 
other dairy. Otherwise the names used at Kanddrs are 
the same as at other village dairies. 





THE TEIVALI Dairy 


Among the Teivaliol, the various grades of dairy and dairy- 
men so far considered have no existence. Many Teivali 
villages have two dairies, but each is served by a palikartmokh 
of the same rank. 

The general procedure of the Teivali dairy does not appear 
to differ in any very marked respect from that of the Tarthar 
tarvali. The most marked difference which I could discover 
is inthe clothing of the dairyman. When engaged in the dairy 
operations, the Teivali palikartmokh wears, at any rate 
in some cases, the ¢u#, or garment of dark grey cloth of the 
same kind as that worn by the wursol. 

The sacred buffaloes of the Teivaliol are known as fasthir, 
and there are no differences corresponding to the different 
grades of the Tartharol, Similarly with one exception, 

the Teivali pasthir of each clan have no special names 
like the martir, nashperthir, &c., of the Tartharol. The 
exception is that the buffaloes of the Piedr clan are called 
kudeipir or kudi “pir, apparently the same name as that of the 
wursulir of Pan. ; 
: The village of Kiudr, belonging to the Kuudrol, possesses 
dairy of special sanctity (see Fig. 31). It is aad by 


7 
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palikartmokh, and it does not appear to have any special com: 
plexities of ritual except in connexion with certain bells which — 
this dairy contains. There are six of these bells, two kept on 
the patatmar, called patatmani, and four kept on the ertatmar, — 
called ertatmani, During the dairy ceremonial these bellsare 
“fed’ by the palikartmokh, the patatmani receiving milk and 
the erfatmani buttermilk. I only became aware of the exist- 
ence of these bells incidentally, and had not the opportunity 
of ascertaining their history or meaning. It is clear, how- 
ever, that they differ from the mani of the Tartharol and — 
from those of the Piedr clan among the Teivaliol in that #! 
are never used at a funeral (see p. 352). 


CHAPTER V 
THE TI DAIRY 


THE é is the name of an institution which comprises a 
herd of buffaloes with a number of dairies and grazing 
districts tended by a dairyman-priest or priests called palol 
with an assistant called Aaltmokh, Each dairy with its 
accompanying buildings and pasturage is called a ¢ mad, or 
di village. 

In most cases there are tivo kinds of buffaloes at each zz, 
and each kind should properly be tended by its own faéol 
and kaltmokh, There is, however, only one é/ which possesses 
two fa/ol at the present time, and they share a Aaltmokh be- 
tween them, though a second is appointed on certain cere- 
monial occasions. In other cases one falo/ tends both kinds 
of buffalo, and in others, again, the dairies are unoccupied for 
the greater part of the year and the office of pa/ol is only 
filled for certain limited periods. 

Each # is regarded as the property of a Tarthar clan, but 
the fa/ol has to be taken from the Teivaliol, the choice being 
in some cases restricted to one or two Teivali clans ; thus, the 
palol of the Nddrs ti must belong either to Piedr or Kusharf. 
The falol is chosen by the Tarthar owners, but the latter do 
not seem to gain any material advantage from their posses- 
sion. In fact, it involves them in some expense owing to the 
necessity of giving certain feasts, and this expense was put 


forward as one reason why a #i is often unoccupied. Never- 
G2 
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theless the Tartharol are very proud of the fact that the 
institution of the #7 belongs to their division, and whenever I 
asked a Tarthar man why he considered his people superior 
to the Teivaliol, the answer always ran that they had the 
w# and that the Teivaliol who tended the ¢i were their 
servants. 

The buffaloes belonging to a ¢ are of two kinds, dis- 
tinguished as fersinir and punir. The former are the sacred 
buffaloes, and the elaborate ceremonial of the ¢é dairy is con- | 
cerned with their milk. The punir correspond in some 
respects to the puéizr of the ordinary village dairy, and their 
milk and its products are largely for the personal use and 
profit of the fa/ol and are not treated with any special 
ceremony. The fersinir are usually of various kinds, but the 
nature of their classification is different at each ¢i and its 
consideration may be postponed till later. 

T obtained most of my information from people connected 
with the Nodrs #, During the whole of my visit the herds 
of this 4 were at Médr, which is only about a mile from the 
Paikara bungalow. Owing to the restrictions on intercours 
with so sacred a personage as a palol, it was not practicable 
to obtain all my information from those actually in office, and 
I found it best to work with men who had formerly held the 
post and had retired. I worked chiefly with Kaners (63), an 
old man who had been fa/ol at the Nodrs ¢, and with 
Koboners (58), who had been at the Kars ¢7, For some time 
I worked with one or other of these two men every day, 
paying occasional visits to Médr to observe as much of the 
ceremonial as I was allowed to see. On these occasions I 
was also able to consult Karkievan, the chief ‘palol, on points: 
about which the ex-officials were doubtful, 

Both Kaners and Koboners were trustworthy witnesses, 
but Kaners was old and had given up his office some time 
before, and in consequence often committed faults of omission. 
Koboners was an admirable informant, and the fulness of the _ 
account of the # ceremonial is largely due to him. It mu! a 
be remembered that I was only able to see for myself a fe 
superficial features of the ceremonial, and that my accol 
based on the descriptions given by these and other men, 
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nevertheless I have a considerable degree of confidence in its 
essential accuracy. 

The dairy of a # is always called fok, whatever its shape 
may be, and at those places where there is, or should be, more 
than one fa/ol, each has his own dairy. In these cases the 
work of one dairy goes on quite independently of the other, 
each fa/lol being only allowed to enter and work in his own 
building. In addition to the dairy, or dairies, there is at each 
t# mad a hut in which the palo and kaltmokh sleep and in 
which the latter takes his food. When there are two palol, 
both sleep in the same hut. There is a house for the calves 
called karenpoh, corresponding to the Awofars of the village 
dairy. 

The milking-place of a ¢ mad is called pepkarmus instead 
of zrkarmus, as at the ordinary dairy, and is usually enclosed 
so that the buffaloes are screened from the eyes of ordinary 
people. 

There is always one buffalo-pen, or zw, for ordinary use, and 
at some places two others, called pon zu, or festival pens, used 
on the ceremonial occasions of migration from one place to 
another and of salt-giving. 

The surroundings of the dairy are called fii/, and there is 
a special part of the fii/ to which alone the ordinary Toda 
is allowed to go, and he may only go there by a special path, 
Each ¢ dairy which I visited was by the side of a wood 
and the place for ordinary Todas was in the wood. 

At a little distance from the dairy there is the source 
from which the water for sacred purpose is drawn. This 
source is called Awotnir, and at Médr, where there was a 
kwoinir for each falol, it was a spring built in with stones, 
and not a stream as at most villages. In addition to the 
Rwoinir there is also a stream from which water is taken by 
the £altmokh, who is not allowed to go to the sacred spring. 

There are various stones and other objects of ceremonial 
importance at most ¢ places, but the description of these 
may be given with that of the ceremonies in which they 
play a part. 

1 The proper name for the pen at the ¢# was mukadr, and for the calf-pen, tii/e- 
adr, but my informants always used the ordinary words ¢# and 4adr, 
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At Modr, the diary place I know best, all the buildings 
and objects of the ¢/ mad are shut off from the outer world 
either by walls or by the natural configuration of the ground 
or forest. Within this screen, partly natural and partly 
artificial, there is the large milking-ground which may be 
entered by the buffaloes from two directions, and on one 
side of this are the three pens, the two dairies, and other 
buildings. 

The more important of the two dairies has situated close 
to it the sleeping-hut and two huts for the calves, and this 
small group of buildings, shown in Fig. 27, is surrounded by 
a wall like that round the ordinary village dairy, leaving little 
space between the wall and buildings. These buildings, being 
within the outer boundaries of the # mad, are already well 
screened from the world, and in consequence the surrounding 
wall is low, The other dairy is situated on the boundary, so 
that it can be seen by anyone.outside the ¢7 mad, and the wall 
around it is therefore high, so that a person standing outside 
can see nothing of the proceedings of the dairyman, At 
Médr the water springs are at some distance from the 
dairies and there is a special path by which the falol goes 
from the dairy to fetch water. 

At another dairy, that of Anto, there is one path by whi 
the fa/ol goes to fetch water and another by which he returns, 
but I do not know if this is so at all dairies. - 

Although I visited Médr on many occasions, I never had 
an opportunity to investigate the buildings closely. I was. 
never allowed to go within the walls enclosing the dairies, 
much less to go inside these buildings. If the annual 
programme of the /had been carried out, the buffaloes would 
have left this place before the end of my visit, and I intended 
to make a thorough inspection after they had gone; but owing 
to various causes I mention elsewhere (see Chap. VI) the 
herds stayed at Modr till after my departure, and I had no 
opportunity of ascertaining the exact plan of the dairies and 
their surroundings. 

The dairy of a // always has two rooms, an inner roo! 
ulkkursh, and an outer room, the pormunkursh. The 


divided from one another by a screen, or patun, which stré 
ngiv Gana 
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about two-thirds of the way across the breadth of the build- 
ing and is about three feet high. The fa/o/ stands in the 
outer room and performs the dairy operations proper to the 
inner room leaning over the top of the screen. The object 
of the screen is to keep the sacred objects of the dairy from 
the gaze of anyone who may look in, and especially from that 
of the kaltmokh; but in the only dairy of the kind into which 
I had the chance of looking, the screen was made of vertical 
sticks with wide intervals between them, so that I could easily 
see through. This dairy was, however, unoccupied, and if 
dairy vessels had been there, it is possible that they would 
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FIG. 26.—SHOWING THE GENERAL PLAN OF THE TI DAIRY, 


have been screened from view in some way. In this dairy 
the screen extended from the right-hand wall as one looked 
in, but at Médr I was told that the screen was attached to the 
left-hand wall, and there were certain facts which make it 
almost certain that this statement is correct, though I had 
not the opportunity of confirming it by actual observation. 

I did not discover whether there were any differences 
between the internal arrangements of the conical dairies and 
those of the dairies of the ordinary form. Breeks has given 
a description of the conical dairy at Anto, and from this it 
would seem that the dairy is divided into two rooms by a@ 
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partition extending to the roof, the two rooms communicating 
byadoor. There are two possibilities as to procedure. It is 
possible that ‘only one room of this dairy is used for the” 
ceremonial and that it is again divided by an incomplete 
screen into inner and outer rooms, or it may be that the 


dairyman churns in the inner room. I have no informatio 
on this point, but the general nature of the churi 
procedure at the ¢ dairy makes it highly probable that 
former supposition is correct and that the inner room ‘is 


divided into two parts. 

In the plan on p. 87, I have adopted the arrangement in 
which the fatwn, or screen, is attached to the left-hand side 
of the building, but this is certainly not the case in all diaries. 
In some dairies also the fireplaces are on the other side. 


Tue CONTENTS OF THE POH 


One mani. 

Three fersin, 

Two “rsum, 

Two Adghlag. 
(a) In the inner room. One persinkudriki. 
One fohvet or pohpet. 
‘One Azwoi. 
One Awoinsrtpet. 
Several fedshh, 
Pelk, ox lamp. 
Tdrkwoi. 






(0) Between inner and outer rooms. { 


Pelkkatitthwaskal. 
‘Two fireplaces. Toratthwaskal, 
Several alug. 
Tppun. 
(c) In the outer room, Morkudriki, 
Karpun. 
Turavali. 
Guduboi, 
Unused Adghlag. 


Another vessel, the mdrfun, is kept in the sleeping- 
where two or more horns are also kept which are blo 
by the Aa/tmokh every night before going to rest. 

The things of the inner room correspond in general 
those of the fatatmar in the ordinary dairy, and the 
of the outer room correspond to those of the ertatmar,— The ” 
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things of the outer room are sometimes called the alugpur, 
just as those in the village dairy are called ertatpur, but 1 
did not hear of any corresponding term for the things of the 
inner room. I have no record of the place where thé fire- 
sticks (mzrs¢) are kept, but they will almost certainly belong 
to the outer room, since, in the village, they belong to the 
ertatmar, 

The nature of each of the vessels and other objects of the 
dairy is as follows: 

Persin. This is an earthenware vessel containing about five 
kudi, tc. 24 gallons. The freshly churned milk is poured into 
and churned in three of these vessels. The fersén corresponds 
to the fatat of the village dairy. 

Torsum. This is an earthenware vessel containing two or 
three Audi. Two of these vessels are kept in the inner 
room, one, called the 4aritorzum, to hold water, and the other 
to hold: the butter added while churning. The latter is 
called the fepfdrsum because it is also used to give butter- 
milk to the buffaloes on certain occasions. When not in 
use the two drzum are placed on and act as covers for two 
of the fersin. The torsum corresponds to the mu of the 
ordinary dairy. 

Koghlag. This is the churning-stick which corresponds to 
the madth. Both kdghlag and madth are alike in having the 
peculiar shape shown in Fig. 18 (see also p. 111). The thong 
by means of which the stick is turned, ordinarily called palv, 
is here called ponurs,and consists of a strip of the skin of a 
male calf. The sdghlag is made by the fa/o/ from bamboo 
growing on the Nilgiris. In addition to two used and kept 
in the inner room, five or six new churning-sticks are kept 
in the outer room. 

Persinkudriki. This is a small piece of bamboo with a 
handle called ¢uéth, used to knock against the fersin when 
praying. 

Pohvet (pohpet). A wand used when praying. 

Kwoi. A bamboo vessel containing about three Aud. It 
is the vessel taken out by the fa/o/ to milk the buffaloes. It 
corresponds to the irkartpun of the village dairy and is \ 
made by the pa/ol from bamboo obtained by the 4a/tmokh, 
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Kwoinirtpet. A wand carried by the palol with the kwoi 
and used to keep away the calves when milking. 

Tedshk, Rattan rings used when carrying the dairy 
vessels. 

TIdrkwoi. A bamboo vessel containing about one kudi. It 
is used to transfer butter and buttermilk from the vessels of — 
the inner room to the vessels of the outer room, and is kept 
midway between the two rooms. There is nothing corre-— 
sponding to it in the village dairy, except at the Auguali, 
where the Auvun is used in the same way, 

Alug. Earthenware vessels used as receptacles for butter- 
milk and butter in the outer room. There are at least two 
of these vessels, usually more. This vessel corresponds to the — 
pariv of the village dairy. 

Uppun. A bamboo vessel which is used to hold the butter- 
milk which the a/ol drinks. 

Morkudriki. A vessel used like a ladle to transfer butter- 
milk from the a/ug to the uppun or the morpun. It cor 
sponds to the majerthudriki or ashkiok of the ordinary dai 

Karpun. A bamboo vessel used to milk the punir, or 
ordinary buffaloes of the ¢ herds. 

Turavali. The cooking-pot of which the ordinary name is 
toratthadi. 4 

Guduboi, An earthenware pot to hold vei or ghi. Its” 
ordinary name is pathrs. 

The mdrpun, kept in the sleeping-hut, is a bamboo vessel 
used by the £a/émokh to hold buttermilk both for himself and 
for certain privileged visitors called mdrol. 

The earthenware vessels of the inner room are not obtained 
from the Kotas, like the ordinary vessels, but are made by 
Hindus, and are procured through the Badagas. 

The falol has two garments, one of which, the Aubuntuni, 
he wears when not engaged in dairy-work, while the other, 
the podrshtuni, is worn during the dairy-work or other cere- 
monial. The latter is kept in the outer room when no’ 
in use. 

There are usually two kinds of bell at the ¢é, one kind con- 
nected with the more sacred buffaloes and another belot 
to the punir. The bells of the first kind, called mans, 
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kept in the inner room, and are tied on the necks of certain 
buffaloes for a short time on special occasions. The other 
bells, called Audrs mani, are kept outside the door of the 
dairy and are put on the necks of the punir on the same 
occasions. 

There were several points of interest about the lamps used 
to light the dairies. At one time it seems that every palol 
was provided with an iron lamp with a number of cavities, 
each cavity being fitted with a wick. These lamps are 
reputed to have been as old as the foundation of the # 
dairies. One of the lamps which is still in existence at the 
Nodrs ¢/ (that of the warspoh) is said to have been brought 
from Amndédr. There is some doubt about the exact number 
of cavities and wicks in these lamps, but in the existing lamp 
of the Nédrs ¢ there seems to be little doubt that there are 
seven cavities and wicks, and the lamp is called énavpelk, “the 
lamp of the seven holes.” All the seven wicks are only lighted 
on special occasions (foxnol), and on most days only one is 
used. At some dairies these iron lamps have been long lost, 
and in these cases the fa/ol used to make lamps of the bark 
of the éudr tree. According to Marshall (p. 141), these lamps 
have five wicks, and this appears to be still the case at the 
Kars #/, where there were formerly two iron lamps, one with 
five cavities and one with four, and in the lamp now used at 
this ¢/ they still keep up the use of five wicks on special 
occasions, using only two on ordinary days. It is possible 
that Marshall derived his information from a man who had 
been fa/ol at this #7. At one of the dairies of the Pan # there 
is an old iron lamp with seven cavities, and at the other, where 
a bark lamp is used, it has three wicks. At the present time 
the dairymen rarely trouble to make bark lamps, but are content 
with earthenware lamps procured from the bazaar. If these 
are broken and cannot be replaced at once, bark lamps are used 
during the interval. The wicks of the lamps, for whichever 
lamp they may be used, are always made of tuni taken from 
the garments worn by the fa/o/, and the substance used in 

* the lamps is butter. 

Of the two fireplaces in the outer room, the toratthwaskal- 

is used for ordinary purposes, for cooking food, &c. The 4 
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other, called pelkkatitthwaskal, or sometimes fpersinkaftth- 
waskal, is used for lighting the lamp or for any other purpose 
directly connected with the vessels of the inner room, 


THE DAILY LIFE AT THE TI 


The inhabitants of the ¢é rise before it is light, probably 
about five a.m., and on getting up from the bed some say 
“ekirzam meidjam.”' The kaltmokh goes at once to open 
the ¢« in which the buffaloes have been penned for the night. 
The fa/ol salutes with hand to forehead when he leaves the 
sleeping-hut and goes to the front of the dairy, where there is 
water standing in a bamboo vessel called papun, correspond- 
ing to the 4epun of the village dairy. He washes his hands 
and face, and then washes out his mouth by taking up water 
with his right hand, pouring into his left, and taking the 
water into his mouth from the latter. It is noticeable that the 
paloluses his left hand for this purpose of personal cleanliness, — 
and not the right hand, which is chiefly used in his sacred — 
work, He then ties up his straggling hair at the back of his 
head, bows down at the threshold of his dairy and enters, in 
some cases saying “ ekirzam meidjam” as he does so. 

When the fa/o/ enters the outer room of the dairy, he 
transfers fire from the #dratthwaskal, where it has been burn- 
ing all night, to the other fireplace, the pe/kkatitthwaskal, and 
then takes off the £ubuntuni, which has been his covering 
during the night and puts the pddrsktund round his loins. 
He lights the lamp by means of three pieces of wood of the 
kind called 7d, taken from the pelkkatitthwaskal, and while 
so doing begins to pray, using the prayer of the ¢. After 
lighting the lamp, and while still continuing to pray, he takes 
up the fersinkudriki and knocks with it on the middle of the 
three vessels called persin, going from one fersén to another, 
when he pauses to take breath. I had the greatest difficulty 
in finding out exactly what happened in connexion with this 


» These are the Awarzam, or prayer names (see Chapter X) of Teikirzi and ¢ 
Tirshti. They were used by Naburs (64) who had been fa/o/ at the Pan 44, [bit it 
is doubtful whether their use or the use of any other Awarsam on these orc 
is an established custom, 


o> = a. 
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prayer, but after I had settled on the foregoing description as 
correct I was allowed one day by the Aaltmokh to go near 
the dairy while the fa/o/ was praying, and was able to hear 
the beating on the earthenware vessel with each word of the 
prayer. 

The next step is to take up the fofvet and place it against 
the wall, and then the pa/ol begins to churn the coagulated 
milk in the middle ferszn, milk in this state being here called 
kudabpol instead of adrpars, as in the ordinary dairy. 

In those cases in which the mani is ‘fed, the palol puts 
kudabpol on the bell shortly after beginning to churn. This 
is done three times, the syllable O7 being uttered each time. 
When the fa/ol does anything three times in this way, he says 
that he does it mushtiu. This expression for ‘thrice’ is not 
used in the ordinary dairy. 

The next steps are to pour into the Awoi and karitorsum 
most of the coagulated milk which has been broken up by 
the churning, to add to the milk remaining in the fersin some 
persinpen, or butter especially kept for the purpose in the 
peptorsum, to add water, and to churn the mixture of coagu- 
lated milk, water, and butter in the middle fersiz, When the 
new butter is formed, the fa/o/ pours out the buttermilk into 
the vessel called idrkwoi, keeping back the butter with his 
hand. The buttermilk is transferred from the drkzwo7 to one 
of the a/ug in the outer room. Some of the milk which had 
been put into the £zv0/ or karitdrsum is then poured back into 
the middle persin, more water is added, and the mixture is 
churned, after which the buttermilk is again transferred by 
means of the 7drkwoi to the aug, while the butter is kept in 
the fersin, This procedure is repeated till all the milk of the 
middle fersinx has been churned. 

The fersin on the right-hand side of the pa/o/ is then taken, 
and its position exchanged with that of the vessel hitherto 
used, and the churning is continued in exactly the same 
manner, The buttermilk is transferred to the a/ug, but the 
butter when formed is transferred to the persin, which had 
been originally in the middle. When the contents of the 





second fersin have been churned, the third fersin is placed in »— 





the middle and the same procedure is followed, so that whe! 
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some it may be used to fill thé persiz if these are not filled 
by the milk of the ersinir ; according to others it is wrong 
to do this, and the milk of punir should on no account be put 
in the more sacred vessels of the inner room. I think there 
is no doubt that at the Nodrs ¢¢ at any rate the first pro- 
cedure is followed, At this ¢é the punir outnumber the 
persinir by far, and it is probable that the milk of the former 
is used to supplement that of the more sacred buffaloes, 
although it is contrary 
to tradition that this 
should be done. 
The three persin be- 
ing filled, the torzum 
are again put on as 
covers, and the palol 
takes up the wand 
called pohvet, and 
prays, standing in front 
of the screen (patun) 
with his hands lying 
over one another cross- 
wise on the top of the 
stick as shown in Fig. 
28. He recites the full 
prayer of the #, then 
replaces the polvet be- 
tween the fersén and 
FIG, 28.—ro sHow THE aTtitupE aporren the patun and this act 
BY THE ‘PALOL’ WHEN PRAYING, of replacing the wand 
marks the end of the 
more sacred part of the dairy operations. If a Toda wishes 
to ascertain if the work of the dairy is over, he asks, “ Has 
he taken the pehvet?” 
The fa/ol now unties his hair, sees to anything necessary in 
connexion with his food, fills the uppun with buttermilk, and 
then leaves his dairy and goes to sit on the seat called 
pohvelkars on one side of the door of the dairy, viz., on the 
opposite side to that on which the mani is placed. At y 
he sits on the stone on the right side of the door when go 
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in (K in Fig. 26), and the fact that he does so is one of the 
reasons which make it probable that the arrangement of the 
poh of that place is as I have given it in the plan. 

When the falo/ has seated himself on the pohvelkars, he 
calls out to the kaltmokh “ Kaishvatitva,” “Come here and 
pour buttermilk!” When the Zaltmokh comes, the palol 
gives the ufpun to the boy, who says three times “ Kaishvat- 
Aina,” “Shall I pour buttermilk ?” and the palo replies each 
time, “Vat!” The kaltmokh pours from the uppun into a 
cup made of the leaf called Aakuders held by the palol, who 
drinks after raising to his forehead. This is repeated till the 
palol is satisfied, when the leaf-cup from which he has been 
drinking is thrown away,' and he goes again into the outer 
room to get food. He gives food to the £altmokh, who eats it 
in the sleeping-hut, while the fa/o/ himself eats sitting on the 
pohvelkars, f any morol (see p. 107) are present, they are 
fed at this stage with buttermilk and food by the kaltmokh, 
who gives them the buttermilk out of the mdrpun, pouring it 
into leaf-cups as when giving to the pado/. 

The rest of the morning is passed in looking after the 
buffaloes, cutting firewood, plucking leaves used as cups 
and plates, or doing any other work connected with the 72. 

In the afternoon the falo/ returns to his dairy and goes 
through the same operations as in the morning, except that 
he fetches water from the £wofnir early in the proceedings, 
usually bringing enough for the work of that afternoon and of 
the next morning. He churns the milk drawn in the morning, 
and when the time for milking has arrived, the buffaloes will 
have returned to the milking-place, and as soon as they arrive 
their calves are let out from the house (Zarenpoh) in which 
they have been kept. 

When the churning and milking are over, the buffaloes are 
shut up in the /w for the night. The fa/o/ then takes butter- 
milk as in the morning,and both he and the £a/tmokh take 
their food. The latter eats his food in the sleeping-hut as in 


1 In the story of Kwoto and the Keradr ¢# (Chap. IX) the Aal#moth has to pour 
away buttermilk at anappointed spot. It is probable that this buttermilk is that P 


unfinished by the Aa/o/, and possibly this custom is still followed but was not 1. 


mentioned by my informants, 
iH 
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the morning, and the fa/ol does not enter till the boy has 
finished. As the fa/ol enters, the Aaltmokh says “On” thrice, 
takes the horn or horns, and standing at the door blows three 
times (if there are two horns, three times on each horn), and 
then re-enters the hut and all go to rest. 

In the afternoon the /a/o/ prays three times ; when lighting 
the lamp, and after milking and filling the three persén as in 
the morning, and again after shutting up the buffaloes in the 
tu for the night, when he stands in front of the entrance 
to the pen. In each case he uses the whole of the ordinary 
prayer of the dairy. He also utters a few clauses of the 
prayer when going out to milk. These prayers will be given 
in Chap. X. 


Tue PALOL 


The falol, who must belong to the Teivaliol, is chosen 
by the members of the Tarthar clan to which the 27 belongs. 
He may hold office for as long as he pleases up to eighteen 
years, and, according to some accounts, he might continue in 
office even after this period, though there is no case known in 
which this has happened. 

The usual duration of office seems now to be only two or 
three years, though a man may often be reappointed either to 
the same or another #7, At the time of my visit, one pa/ol had 
been continuously in office for sixteen years, another for six _ 
years, and the rest for shorter periods. At the present time 
the office of pa/ol is vacant at several dairies owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining qualified occupants. 

During the whole time he holds office, the a/o/ may 
not visit his home or any other ordinary village, though he 
may visit another 4 village. Any business with the outside 
world is done either through the al/tmokh or with people 
who come to visit him at the #. All business with the 
Badagas is transacted through a special man of this caste 
called the ¢ékelfmav. If the palo/ has to cross a river, he may 
not pass by a bridge, but must use a ford ; and it appears that 
he may only use certain fords; thus it is easy to cross the 
Paikara river just above the bridge, but the fa/o/ of the Nédrs, 
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#2 was not allowed to do so and had to use a ford nearer to the 
dairy at Médr, 

The fa/o/ must be celibate, and if married, he must leave his 
wife, who is in most cases also the wife of his brother or 
brothers. According to the account given by Finicio in 1603, 
the pa/ol could send for his wife and meet her in a wood every 
week or so and might also send for the wives of any other 
Todas. It is possible that this may still happen, but I failed 
to obtain an account of it and understood that the pa/o/ was 
really celibate. According to Finicio the restriction to which 
the fa/o/ is subject is that he may not touch a woman in the 
house. We have seen that in the lowest rank of the dairyman- 
priesthood intercourse with women in the house is allowed at 
any time and in the higher ranks only on certain days of the 
week. It is quite consistent with this that in the highest rank 
intercourse in the house should be altogether forbidden, 
but might still be allowed in the forest, and it is quite possible 
that Finicio is correct. I was unacquainted with his account 
at the time of my visit, and all other writers had been so 
unanimous as to the complete celibacy of the pa/o/ that I did 
not press my inquiries on this point very closely, 

Ifa death occurs in the clan of a fa/o/, he cannot attend 
any of the funeral ceremonies unless he gives up his office. If 
he resigns he is not again eligible for the office till the second 
funeral ceremonies have been completed. When a man of 
one clan gives up his office in this way, his place must be 
taken by a man of some other clan. Karkievan of Piedr was 
falol of the Nodrs ¢¢ eighteen years ago and resigned when 
his wife died, his place being taken by Tulchievan of Kusharf. 
Two years later Karkievan resumed office and has been fa/ol 
continuously since that time. Though there have been many 
deaths among the Piedrol, he has not attended a funeral, and 
has not, therefore, had to resign his post again. 

In old times, it seems probable that it was usual to give up 
the office of fa/o/ when there was a death in the clan. Accord- 
ing to tradition, the division of the Keadrol into the Keadrol 
and Kwaradrol by Kwoten (see Chap. IX) was ordained in_ 
order that there might still be men to undertake the office of 
palol when there was a death in the clan, the men of the 
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Keadrol taking office when there was a death among the 
Kwaradrol and vice versa. 

It has been stated by several writers on the Todas that the 
palol does not profit in any way by his sacred office. I made 
most careful inquiries on this point, and there seemed to be no 
doubt that the a/o/ may often make a considerable income 
from the sale of the ghi made from the milk of the herd 
under his charge; one palo! was stated to make six rupees a 
week in this way, and while he has been in office is said to 
have increased his own herd (ée., that of his own family) by 
no less than twenty-five buffaloes. In one recent case, a man 
has resigned the post of palol to the Pan #@ because he 
found the income was too small. 

According to my informant, Kaners, a man used always to 
accept the office of palo/ unwillingly. When the offer came 
to him, he would say, “I cannot leave my buffaloes ; I cannot 
leave my wife and my children.” Then the people would say, 
“You are born for the ¢/; it is your birthright ; you must not 
refuse”; and the man would reluctantly consent. Now the 
‘Todas are in more need of money than they used to be, and 
there is no difficulty in obtaining candidates for those dairies 
at which the pecuniary advantages are sufficiently great, so 
that people will now beg to be appointed as palol to certain 
dairies, and it is even whispered that bribes have been offered 
in order to obtain office. Thereis no doubt whatever that the 
pecuniary reward is the chief inducement to people to under- 
take the charge. 

The Nodrs 7 has the largest herd of buffaloes, and I was 
told that this #2 is very much coveted, while others which 
have few buffaloes are unable to obtain a patol at all, My 
Teivali friends invariably talked about the 7 in exactly the 
same kind of way that an Englishman talks about a benefice. 

At the present time there are several instances in which 
the office of pa/ol is vacant, and there seems to be a growing 
difficulty in filling many of these places. There is little 
doubt that the chief reason for this is that the herds have 
become very small, so that the resulting profit does not offer 
sufficient inducement; but there is also no doubt th 
exclusion from the home and the limitation of intere 
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with the world in general act as deterrents to those who are 
thinking of becoming candidates for the vacant places. 

Another point about which several writers have erred is 
in supposing that the fa/o/ is important in the general govern- 
ment of the Todas and in stating that the Todas go to him 
for counsel and advice. I inquired into this very carefully, 
and there seemed to be no doubt whatever that the pa/ol has 
absolutely no functions outside the management of his dairy 
and of ceremonies connected with it. He has no place on 
the zazm, or council, and only appears before it as defendant 
or witness in matters connected with the ¢ I could not 
ascertain that any one ever consults the fa/o/ on any business 
except that of the #i, and outside his office he has nothing, 
whatever to do, and is little thought of by the Todas, The 
sanctity attaching to the pa/o/ and the reverence paid to him 
are attached and paid wholly to the holder of the office and 
not at all to the man. 

The ordinary Toda may only approach the pavo/ on two 
days of the week, Monday and Thursday. On other days, if 
he wishes to communicate, he must stand a considerable 
distance from the 4—it was said as much as a quarter of 
a mile—and carry on his conversation from this distance. I 
had, however, the opportunity of observing that the distance 
was diminished on some occasions. 

On no account may a fa/o/ ever be touched by an ordinary 
person. A falol becomes himself an ordinary person, or perol, 
if either he or his dairy should be touched by any uncon- 
secrated person. Recently Nddrners (67) lost the office of 
palol to the warsir at the Nodrs 22, because a Tamil man went 
to his dairy while he was out looking after his buffaloes ; he 
was soon reappointed, but to another #2. 

The Toda who approaches the fa/o/ must go Aevenarut, i.e., 
with his right arm out of the cloak, and there is a definite 
form of salutation which is different for Tartharol and Teivaliol, 
When one of the former approaches, the fa/o/ says “ Ban,” and 
the Tarthar man replies “ Zr kaddé,” literally “ Buffalo, calf, 
have you?” To one of the Kuudrol, the chief Teivali clan, 
the palol says the kwarsam, or sacred name of Kuudr, followed) 
by the word idith, ze, he utters the words /vikanmokh 
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kitmeil teu idith. When any other Teivali man approaches, 
the palol says “Pekein,” but all the Teivaliol reply with 
the same formula as the Tartharol. If a Tarthar man and 
a Teivali man approach the fa/o/ together, the former will 
be greeted first. The alol greets the man to whose 
division the buffaloes belong before the man of his own clan 
or division. 

If a Toda is in the condition called 7chchil, i. has been 
defiled in connexion with funeral or other ceremonies, it was 
said that he might not approach the fa/o/, I had an interest- 
ing example, however, of the way in which a regulation of 
this kind is observed. While Teitnir (52) had zchchil, owing 
to the fact that the funeral ceremonies of a relative had not 
been completed, he went with me to the Médr ¢/ one day and 
approached within a few yards of the fa/o/. He had taken off 
the semi-European clothing he often wore, and had his right 
arm bare, but no greeting of any kind took place between him 
and the fa/o/; the latter did not recognise his presence in any 
way and behaved as if Teitnir were not there. On this occasion 
Teitnir was ichchil on account of the death of a more or less dis- 
tant relative. Later his wife died, and then there seemed to be 
no doubt that he would not under any circumstances have 
approached the #/ or the pa/o/. 

There are several regulations concerning the food of the 
palol, Any grain he eats must be that provided by the 
Badagas. At the present time more rice is eaten than was — 
formerly the case. This is not grown by the Badagas, but 
nevertheless the rice for the pa/o? must be obtained through 
them. The falof may drink milk, but only that from the 
buffaloes called punir. He must take his food sitting on the 
seat, or pohvelkars, outside the dairy, and, as we have seen, he 
uses for this purpose the seat which is not on the same side as 
the mani, He usually prepares the food himself and cooks 
it on the fireplace called soratthwaskal in the outer room of 
dairy ; but there is also a fireplace outside the dairy which is 
used sometimes, especially when food has to be prepared | for: 
many people, and then the fa/ol may be assisted by: th — 
kaltmokh. \f food is prepared by the Aaltmokh, the fire 
outside the dairy must be used. 
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The only food which the fa/o/ is altogether forbidden is 
chillies. 

The falol wears garments of the kind called ¢unz, of a dark 
grey material made at Nulturs in the Coimbatore district. 
They are brought to the pa/o/ by the Badaga called ¢rkelfmav.* 
Each falol has two of these garments. One is worn as 
aloincloth and is called pddrshtuni. It is only worn when 
definitely engaged in dairy-work and on certain ceremonial 
occasions, and at other times is kept in the outer room of the 
dairy. The other garment is called Auduntuni, and is worn 
like the ordinary cloak, but always with the right arm out 
(kevenarut), It is worn when not engaged on sacred busi- 
ness, and on a few occasions is worn together with the 
podrshtuni, The small perineal cloth ordinarily called Auvn 
is made of the same material as the ‘ui and is called 
kagurs at the ti, while the string which passes round the 
waist and holds the Aagurs in place is called Awainur or 
Awoinur. 

1 was told that the p2/o/ should never cut his hair or his 
nails while he is in office. 

If a palol has held office for eighteen years without a break, 
he performs a special ceremony. The essential feature of 
this ceremony is that the fa/o/ has intercourse in the day- 
time with a girl or young woman who must belong to the 
Tartharol. The woman is chosen by the fa/o/ and the matter 
is arranged by the clan to which the ¢ belongs. On the 
appointed day the woman is brought to a village near the 
dairy at which the falo/ is living; if he is at Médr, for 
instance, the woman will come to the adjacent village of 
Perththo, She must bathe carefully and be adorned with all 
possible ornaments and fine clothing. After the work of the 
morning is over, the pa/o/ gives rice and milk to the £altmokh 
and tells him to have food ready for him when he returns at 
night. He then goes covered with his kubuntuni to a wood 
near the village, where the woman will be awaiting him. Later 
the woman returns to the village and the pa/o/ remains in the 


1 According to Breeks (p. 14) these garments are made by the Badagas of. 
Jakaneri. This may be correct, but it is much more probable that they are pro“) y 
‘cured through the Badagas living in this village, L 
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wood completely naked till sunset, when he dresses and returns 
to the neighbourhood of his dairy, but remains in an adjoining 1 
wood till midnight. He then bathes in a stream and going 

to the dairy calls “ Kaltmokhia!” twice. The kaltmokh comes 

out of the sleeping hut and brings a stone resembling the 
pohvelkars, on which the palol sits, and the kaltmokh pours 
buttermilk (aishvatité) for the palol according to the 
customary ritual. Then the Aaltmokh brings the papun, and 
the fa/ol washes his hands and goes to rest. There was some 
difference of opinion among the Todas as to whether the palol 
would continue to hold office after this ceremony. He un- 
doubtedly returns to his work, but it seemed probable that he 
would retire after a short time and his place be taken by 
another. In this ceremony the celibate priest after eighteen 
years of office has intercourse with a woman belonging to the 
division not his own. This takes place in the day-time, the 
palol thus committing an act which is ordinarily regarded by 
the Todas as immoral. 

The last occasion on which this ceremony was performed 
was when it was done by Kodrizbon, who lived before the 
time of the grandfather of Kaners, who is himself an old 
man. Karkievan has now been fa/ol of the Nddrs ¢i for 
sixteen years, and there was already at the time of my 
visit much talk among the Todas about the ceremony which 
he might be expected to perform two years later. 

A man who has given up the office of pa/ol is known as patol. 
It was quite clear that, on resigning office, he entirely lost his 
sanctity, and it did not seem that he derived any great social 
importance from having held the sacred office, I could find 
no instance of a man who had been fa/o/ having any special 
influence or power either in his clan or among the Todas 
generally. Only in one way are the pavo/ important, and that 
is as repositories of the knowledge of the dairy ritual, and 
any man about to enter on the office of pa/o/ will learn 
the details of the ritual from those who have held office 
before him. 

I could learn of one privilege only pertaining to a padol. 


 Itis possible that Finicio was told of this custom, and that his statemeni 
the relations of the fa/o? to women only refer to this ceremony. 
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He is allowed to go to the ¢ mad on the day called upkarvnol, 
after the ponup ceremony (see Chap. VIII), and on that 
occasion he receives food from the pa/o/, 


Tue KALTMOKH 


The kaltmokh is usually a boy, but he may occasionally 
continue to hold office till he is about twenty years of age, 
He must belong either to the Teivaliol or to the Melgarsol. 
He is a general assistant to the fa/o/, and has also certain 
definitely assigned duties, such as giving buttermilk to the 
palol and blowing the horns at night. He also takes part in 
several important ceremonies. 

When away from the dairy and its immediate surroundings 
he wears an ordinary cloak, but always with his right arm 
outside. When engaged in his work at the dairy or in the 
piil of the #7, he must be naked except for the Auv#. When 
he has been away from the ¢¢ he may not return by the path 
used by the fa/o/, but must use a special path, carrying the 
cloak folded and hung over his shoulder. At the Mddr 
dairy, however, I noticed that the £al/tmokh sometimes kept 
his cloak in a tree just outside the ¢é mad, and then went in 
and out by the same path as the pa/o/, 

The faltmokh sleeps in the same hut as the falo/, from 
whom he receives his food. When there are two fa/o/ and 
only one altinokh, the two dairymen divide the duty of 
feeding the boy between them, 

The kaltmokh never goes into the dairy, but he may put 
his hand into the outer room to take out those vessels which 
he is allowed to touch, He may never touch the vessels of 
the inner room. 

There are two grades in the office of kaltmokh, a lower 
called perkursol and a higher called cunitusthkaltmokh or full 
kaltmokh, The latter wears a piece of tuni called petun? on 
the left side of the string (4er#) supporting the perineal 
cloth, 

The ferkursol is allowed to go to certain places and do 
certain things which are not allowed to the full 4a/tmokh.. 
Whenever it is necessary that the £al/tmokh should do any of 
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the forbidden things, or even if he is likely to be in such a_ 
position that he may have to do these things, he becomes 
perkursol. his he does by throwing off the petuni and 
dipping one leg either into the pool of water called tarupun- 
kudi (see p.177) or into the dairy stream (pa/i nipa) of an 
ordinary dairy (if he dipped his leg into the ars nipa, or part _ 
of a stream used for ordinary household purposes, he would 
at once lose his office entirely and become an ordinary 
person). As soon as he has dipped his foot, he becomes 
perkursol and may do the following things summed up in. 
the general expression /arskwardrkidthodi. He may pass a 
village where there is a woman in the seclusion-hut (fushars), 
or where the relics of the dead are being kept between the 
two funeral ceremonies; he may go to a place where the 
people have been in communication with a village in which 
either of these conditions exist; he may pass a river by a 
bridge, and he may go to the zursu/i of a Tarthar village. 
If the full Zadtmokh does any of these things, even unwittingly, 
he would at once become an ordinary person (ferol). The 
haltmokh degrades himself to the rank of perkursol even when | 
there is merely the danger that he may infringe any of the 
restrictions ; thus, one day when there was a woman at Karia 
who was in seclusion after childbirth, the Za/tmokh at Médr, 
Katsog (55), was going to the hut of the forest guard nea 
Paikara, He would not have to pass Karia, but there was 
a chance that the forest guard might have been in com- 
munication with the people of Karia, and therefore Katsog 
became ferkursol. A perkursol is regarded as of the same 
rank as a wirsol, and the people spoke of ferkursol as a 
t word for wursol—ie, a wursol at the ti was called” 
perkursol, just as a madth (churn) at the ¢ was call 
hoghlag. \n order to regain his rank as full Za/tmokh, the 
perkursol has to perform the same ceremony as that which 
takes place at the end of the ordination to this office (see 
Chap. VII). 
While the Aaltmokh is degraded to the rank of perkursol 
he may not touch any dairy vessels; he may not pour bu 
milk for the falo/, nor may he blow the horns—#e., he may d 
none of the more important and sacred duties of his offi 
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THE MoORoL 


I have said that no ordinary Toda is allowed to approach 
the fa/ol except on certain days, and then may only go toa 
certain place in the surroundings of the ¢#, There is, how- 
ever, one very remarkable exception to this rule, the members 
of certain clans having the privilege of going to the # at any 
time and taking buttermilk (dr). Owing to the latter 
privilege they are always known as morol, 

The most important mdro/ are the members of the Melgars 
clan, and at the Nodrs ¢/ they are the only people possessing 
these peculiar rights. A Melgars man may go to the # on 
every day of the week, when he enters the small enclosure in 
which the dairy is situated, going, however, by a special 
opening at the back so that he does not actually pass the 
dairy and sits down in front of or may enter the sleeping hut. 
He is given buttermilk by the Aal/tmokh after it has been 
given to the fado/, and he also receives food. At the Nodrs tz 
the two palol divide the responsibility of providing food 
between them ; if four mdrol come, each falol gives food for 
two men. 

The rights of the Melgarsol appear to be exercised very 
constantly. I rarely visited the Mddr ¢/ without finding 
several mdrol present, and so far as I could observe they made 
the most of their privileges and enjoyed themselves well. It 
was very remarkable to see several Todas making themselves 
quite at home at the ¢, while other Todas were standing out- 
side wholly prohibited from entering into the life of the place. 
On one océasion when I visited Médr, the brother of one palol 
was Standing without at the appointed spot waiting till the 
business of the morning was over, while several mdro/ were 
within enjoying their privileges to the full. 

The Melgarsol have certain other rights and duties in con- 
nexion with the #¢/, and especially on the occasion of the 
procession which takes place when the buffaloes migrate from 
one place to another (see Chap. V1), after which ceremony the 
morol sleep at the ¢i mad, At some dairies members of other 
clans may. act as dol, but in no case do they occupy quite 
so privileged a position as the people of Melgars. Thus, at 
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the Kars and the Pan ¢ the people of Kars are modrol, but 
they may only visit the ¢ and take buttermilk and are not 
allowed to sleep there, nor have they any of the special 
ceremonial duties of the Melgarsol, 

When the dairy of a ¢é mad needs to be repaired or rebuilt, 
this is done by Melgars men, who must previously undergo an 
ordination ceremony of the same character as that for the 
office of wxrso/, and the men rank as wursol while engaged 
in the work, The hut of the # mad is also repaired or rebuilt 
by the Melgarsol, but in this case the work is done without 
any special ceremony. In either case the Melgars men are 
not allowed to leave the mad, and they sleep in the living 
hut while the work is being done. 

Another duty of) the Melgarsol is to assist in carrying the 
corpse of a patof who has died in office. 

On the occasion of the ¢eutiitusthché ceremony in 1902, 
when the falol and haltmokh left the dairy at Modr for 
several hours, I found a Melgars man in the neighbourhood of 
the dairy, and it seemed to me that he was watching the 
dairy while the regular guardians were away. I was told 
however, that this was not one of the recognised duties of a 
morol, and I suspected that he was stationed at Modr at the 
time of my visit, because it was feared that I might take 
advantage of the absence of the falo/ to make a closer inspec- 
tion of the dairy than was allowed. 


New Darry VESSELS 


The earthenware vessels of the inner room (fersin and 
“orsum) are procured from Hindus through the Badagas. 
They were formerly obtained from a place called Kulpet 
(Kundapeta), near Nanjankudi in Mysore, and I was told 
that the Todas used to go down to fetch them. 

The earthenware vessels of the outer room (aug) are 
obtained from the Kotas like those of the ordinary dairy. 
The churn or dgh/ag is made by the Todas themselves 
from the slender bamboo growing on the hills. 

The material out of which the bamboo vessels (; y 
idrkwoi, karpun, uppun) are made, is procured from a place, 
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called Ebenput(?) near Musinigudi. When new vessels are 
required, and there is only one fa/tmokh, a second is ap- 
pointed, who goes to Ebenput, where he cuts bamboo called 
£é6li, which is large enough for the dairy vessels. The bamboo 
is taken by the £a/tmokh to the ¢/, and the new vessels are 
manufactured by the pa/o/, 

It is possible for the a/tmokh to go to Ebenput and back 
in one day, but if unable to do this he may stay the night at 
Taradr, the nearest e‘vdmad to Musinigudi. The bamboo for 
the new vessels, however, must not be taken to Taradr, but 
must be left in a wood near the village, and taken on to the 
“i mad on the following day. 

Any new vessels or implements must be purified before 
being used. The earthenware vessels of the inner room are 
taken from the Badagas who bring them, and are rubbed over, 
inside and out, with the bark of the /udr tree, after which the 
bark is put inside the vessel, water is poured in three times, 
saying “Of,” and the contents rinsed round and poured out. 
Water is then put in the vessel, which is placed for a time on 
the fireplace to make it look old, the fireplace used being the 
pelkkatitthwaskal, The kdghlag or churning stick is purified 
by rubbing ¢xdr bark over it and pouring water all over it 
three times. The churning stick and the earthenware vessels 
of the inner room are both purified in the outer room of the 
dairy, and the purification must be performed on a Sunday, 

The ézwo7 is purified on the same day of the week in front 
of the buffalo enclosure or ¢w. After churning, the pa/ol takes 
the new &zwo?, and a é#drzum full of water, and purifies the 
former with ¢vdr bark and water three times in the way 
already described. He then milks into the new £woZ for the 
first time, and on this occasion he must be careful not to fill 
the vessel completely. 

The zdrkwoi is purified in the same manner as the other 
vessels and also on a Sunday, but the purification is per- 
formed at the junction of the inner and outer rooms of the 
dairy. 

New vessels and other objects belonging to the outer room 
are purified with the same procedure in their own room, but 
on a Tuesday or Wednesday. Ly 
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The £woi or milking vessel is the only vessel which is not 
purified inside the dairy. With the exception of this vessel 
all the other objects used in the dairy are purified in the 
outer room or at the junction of the inner and outer rooms. 

All old, broken or worn-out vessels or implements are 
thrown away except the £woz, which must be buried in a 
wood near a dairy. Thus this vessel is treated unlike other 
contents of the dairy, both when being purified and when 
rejected as of no further use. I could obtain no explanation 
Of this, and can only suggest that the exceptional treatment 
is due to the fact that it comes into actual contact with the 
sacred buffaloes. 


THE Five Ti 


At present there are only five / in existence, belonging to 
the clans of Noddrs, Kars, Pan, Kwodroni, and Nidrsi. The 
Keradrol are said to have had a ¢ at one time which was 
spirited away by the god Kwoto (see Chap. IX) and the 
name of one of its places, Tikirs, is still preserved. 

The most important ¢¢ belongs to Nddrs and this is one of 
the original institutions, the ¢¢ of Kars and that of Kwodrdoni 
being the others. The Pan #7 is derived from that of Nodrs 
(see story of Kwoten), and the Nidrsi ¢# is an offshoot of the 
Kwoédrdoni institution. 

Of these five ¢#, that of Nddrs is the only one which still 
has two falol. The Kars Zé has only one fa/o/, and similarly 
that of Pan. The ¢ of Kwédrdoni and Nidrsi are at present 
unoccupied, At the Kwddrdoni 2 the office is filled once a 
year fora limited period in order to satisfy certain requirements 
of the Kotas. 

No ¢ is allowed to be vacant when the final funeral 
ceremonies are performed for any member of the clan to which 
the “ belongs, and it is only on the occasion of these 
ceremonies that a pa/ol is now appointed to the Nidrsi 27. 

Each ¢é has certain features of organisation and procedure 
peculiar to itself. There are certain differences of ritual and 
differences in the names and kinds of the buffaloes and sacted 
objects. The history and special features of each 4é | 
now be considered. 
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Tue Noprs T1 


The goddess Teikirzi lived at Nédrs and was its ruler, and 
Noédrs was in consequence especially favoured when the 
various buffaloes were distributed by this deity. When Piiv 
died and On went away to Amnddr (see p. 185), the Nédrs 
and its buffaloes went with him. Teikirzi, who remained 
behind, found after a time that it was not good to rule a 
country without a ¢é,so she complained to On and asked him 
to send the buffaloes back. He consented and people were 
sent from Noddrs to Amnédr to fetch the buffaloes. On gave 
them the buffaloes and all the things of the ¢/, and healso gave a 
milking vessel and a churning stick made of gold. When 
the men started to bring back the buffaloes, they went some 
way and then found that they had forgotten the gold vessel 
and churn given to them by On. So they went back and 
asked On for the two things. On refused to give them up as 
they had not been taken at first, and it is believed that they 
are still in the dairy at Amnddr. 

On told the men who returned to ask for the things they 
had forgotten that the Todas were to make the vessel and 
churn of bamboo. They were to go to the hill called 
Teikhars or Kulinkars, where they would find a flower called 
kavulpuv, and he told them to make a new Adghlag of the 
same shape as that flower. They did so, and ever since that 
time the churning-stick both at the ¢ and at the ordinary 
village has been made so that it is like the flower Aavudpuv. 

Another incident which occurred during the journey of the 
ti buffaloes back from Amnodr was the birth of a mani. One 
of the two fa/ol was carrying the dairy vessels of the inner 
room, and the other was carrying the mani called Keu. 
When they were about half-way back to this world, the pa/ol 
who was carrying the dairy vessels found that they had 
become very heavy, so he put them down, and, taking off the 
orsum which was covering one of the fersin, he found a bell 
in the milk of the persin. So they called the bell Persin 
because it was the son of a fersén, and to this day the bell is 
fed with milk because it was born in milk, It is the mani” 
which is kept in the ¢¢ oh of the Nédrs ##, while the.other 
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mani, Keu, carried by the other falo/, is kept in the wars poh 
and this bell, Keu, is not fed with milk. 

When the buffaloes of the Nodrs ¢/ returned from Amnédr, 
they talked like men. One day when the fa/ol told the 
kaltmokh to bring the calves, the buffaloes used bad language 
such as may not be uttered before women ; they would not 
obey the fa/o/, and refused to allow him to milk them. Then 
Teikirzi found that it was bad that buffaloes should have the 
tongues of men, and she dragged the tongues out of the 
mouths of the buffaloes and made them new tongues of tudr 
bark. The buffaloes could then talk no longer, and they 
allowed themselves to be milked. 

Originally the Nodrs 4 had three places, or 4 mad, given 
to it by Teikirzi: Anto, Odrtho, and Kuladrtho. Later the 
people made other ¢ mad, and at one time, in addition to 
the three, they had the following places:—Moédr, Kudreiil, 
Majodr, Makédr, Tidj, Path, and Pdos. Several of these are 
now disused or have disappeared altogether, but are still 
mentioned in the prayer of the ¢, Of the three original 
places, Kuladrtho has disappeared and its place is occupied 
by the Prospect tea estate, The sites of Tidj and Path are 
also occupied by tea estates. The way to Poos has been 
blocked by a Kota village, so that the buffaloes would be 
unable to reach it without being defiled by going through the 
village, and, in consequence, this dairy is not used. Mukédr 
is very close to another # mad, probably Majédr, and the 
palol “were lazy” and allowed it to fall into ruins. There is 
a conical dairy, now in ruins, near Makurti Peak, which 
“belonged to the Nadrs ¢, and it is possible that this is the 
dairy of Mukédr. 

The herds now spend the greater part of the year at Médr, 
but still go in most years to Anto, Odrtho, Kudreiil, and 
Majodr at certain seasons, 

The Noédrs ¢é has two kinds of persinir, the t#r and the 
warsir, each of which has its own falo/. There are also the 
punir for the special use of the pa/o/, The tir have three 
subdivisions, the wér, the atir, and the ¢eirtir, so called 





because descended from certain buffalo ancestors, or nddrku. A 


who were connected with Anto, Tidj, and Teir. The warsin,. 
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are divided into two groups, the £u/atir and the perithir, so 
called because their nddrkutchi were connected with Kuladrtho 
and Perithi respectively, Teir is close to Mdédr, but does not 
seem at any time to have been itself a ¢ mad, and I could 
not ascertain why it should have given its name to one group 
of the buffaloes. Perithi is near Gudalur, and in the prayer 
of Anto (see p. 225), there is a reference to a ¢é dairy at this 
place from which the buffaloes evidently took their name. 

At most of the dairies the buffaloes stand together and the 
two fadol occupy the same ¢# mad, though each has his own 
dairy ; but when one herd, that of the éir, goes to Odrtho, 
the other herd, that of the qwarsir, goes to another place 
called Kudreiil. These two places are quite close to one 
another, but are regarded as separate ¢/ mad. The reason 
given for this separation was that at one time the warsir did 
not behave properly at Odrtho, and Teikirzi ordered that 
they should not stand there again, but should go to another 
place. I could not ascertain what the buffaloes did to 
merit this punishment. 

I obtained a full account of the buffaloes of the Nodrs 4 
at the time of my visit. There were seven unir; four adult 
buffaloes, called K6zi, Perith, Kasimi, and Uf, and three 
young buffaloes not yet named ; five air, Persuth, Enmars, 
Tothi, and two unnamed; three éefrtir, Piilkoth, K6ji, and 
one unnamed. Of &u/atir there were four, Kéji, Keirev, and 
two young buffaloes ; of erithir five, Kasimi, Kidd, Persv, 
and two unnamed. Thus the ¢ falo/ had fifteen fersinir, 
and in addition about thirty punzr, while the wars palol had 
nine fersinir and about fifteen punir. 

The dairy of the dir is often called the ¢ poh, and that 
of the warsir, the wars poh, and every dairy has also its 
special name; thus, at Anto the dairy of the “ir is called 
Medrpoh, and the dairy of the wars’r is called Kadpoh or 
Kadvoh. One of these dairies is of the conical form, but 
my record does not tell me which. According to Breeks 
the name of the conical dairy is Kiurzh. This is possibly 
the same word as Kad(poh), the name of the dairy of the 
warsir, The two dairies at Médr are Panpoh and Kanpoh. ~ — 
The name of the ruined conical dairy near Makurti Peak — 
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which belonged to the Nddrs # was Kateidipoh (Breeks, 
Katedva), 

The falol of the Noddrs #i must be chosen either from the 
people of Piedr or from those of Kusharf. Originally it was 
ordained that the fa/o/ should be chosen from the Piedrol, 
but later the Kuudr people obtained the right of becoming 
palol, This lasted till about seven or eight generations ago, 
when there is a story that the people of Kwurg (Coorg) came to 
fight the Todas and drove off the buffaloes of the Nodrs 72, 
which were standing at Madr. The fa/o/ was touched by the 
Kwurg people and in consequence ceased to be palo/, but 
instead of pursuing the invaders, he sat down by the ¢? wait- 
ing till he could be reinstated in his office. The kaltmokh, 
who belonged to Piedr, followed the Kwurg people, who had 
carried off a large mani called Kin, and some people of 
Nodrs and Kusharf also followed with the boy. The Kwurg 
people saw the £a/¢émokh and told him that he might have the 
buffaloes back if he would give them as many rupees as Kan 
would hold. The ka/tmokh had inside his loincloth a little 
gold coin called pirpanm, which he took out and put into Kan 
and immediately the bell became full of rupees and the gold 
coin fell out. The Kwurg people took the rupees, and the 
kaltmokh took the bell and drove the buffaloes back to Médr. 

As the Kwurg people were making their way home, they 
suddenly found that all the rupees had disappeared, so they 
turned and pursued the 4altmokh and the buffaloes, Then 
the £altmokh prayed : 

Per wadrth védrmd, kérs wadrth védrméa, min mas védrma. 

“ May the high hills be broken, may the rocks be broken, 
may the trees fall down.” . 

Directly there was a loud noise, the hills were divided, 
stones rattled, and trees fell down. Then the Kwurg people 
were afraid and returned to their own homes.! The Todas 
held a council, and it was decided that, as the pa/o/ had not 

1 ‘This legendary account probably preserves a tradition of a real invasion of the 
Nilgiri Hills by the people of Coorg. The Todas put the date of the occurrence: 
at about seven or eight generations ago. In 1774 Linga Raja, with 3,000 Coorg, 
invaded the Wainad and remained there for five years. During this time itis 


highly probable that the Coorgs would have explored the Nilgiri Hills, (S 
Mysore and Coorg, by Lewis Rice, Bangalore, 1878, vol. ili., p. 110.) 7 
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followed the buffaloes, the Kuudr people should no longer 
have the privilege of becoming fa/ol of the Nodrs #7, and that 
in future the fa/ol of this #2 should be taken either from 
Piedr or Kusharf. 

At the present time! the fa/o/ of the ¢iir is Karkievan of 
Piedr, who has now been continuously in office for sixteen 
years, having also had a previous period of office as palol. 
The falol of the warsir is Nerponers of Kusharf (66), who had 
been in office for about a year at the time of my visit. The 
kaltmokh is Katsog of Kuudr (55). 

Although now one fa/ol belongs to Piedr and the other to 
Kusharf, it is not necessary that this should be so and it has 
happened frequently that both fa/o/ have belonged to the 
Piedrol. 

The mani of the tir, which is said to be made of iron, is 
that called Persin, of whose miraculous birth an account has 
been given. The mani of the warsir is called Keu, and is said 
to be made partly of gold, partly of silver, and partly of iron, 
Milk is put on the former bell by the pa/o/ at every churning 
and milking, but Keu is not ‘fed.’ 

In addition there are four mani of the kind called kudrs, 
which are tied to the punir and kept outside the door of the 
dairy. Three of these belong to the punir of the t/ palol, and 
are called Arvatz, Kitidz, and Kerani, and should be tied to 
buffaloes named Piithiov, Peires, and NersAdr respectively. 
The fourth bell belongs to the punir of the wars palol, and 
is called Kerani, It should be tied to a buffalo named 
Talg. 

The lamp of the wars fok is one of those made of iron, 
and is said to have come from Amnédr. It is called 
Onavpelk, the lamp of the seven holes. The ¢i pok had a 
similar lamp at one time, but it has been lost. 

Three horns are kept in the sleeping-hut of the Nodrs 
#, Two belong to the ¢i#r, and are called Kiddrktdr and 
Pudothktidr. The third belongs to the carsir, and is called 
Teigun. (For the origin of these horns see the story of 
Korateu or Kuzkarv in Chap. IX.) 

One feature of the “i poh at Médr, which is certainly not- 


1 In 1902. ’ ; 
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general, is the presence of a screen in front of the door. 
The effect of this screen is to protect the fa/o/ from the gaze 
of the ordinary Todas when they are standing in their 
appointed place. When I visited Médr I was allowed to go 
into the enclosure where the buffaloes are milked, but this 
privilege was not accorded to my Toda guides, and in 
consequence I was often able to observe the doings of 
the fa/ol when they were hidden from my guides by the 
screen, 

The wars poh, on the other hand, has no such screen, but 
the wall surrounding this dairy is much higher than at the 
ti pok and effectually screens the palol from the public gaze. 
The door of the wars foh faces between north and north-east, 
and that of the ¢/ oh south-east, but owing to the presence of 
the screen the fa/o/ has on coming out to turn to the left, and 
therefore faces north-east when saluting. 


Tue Kars Tr 


The following story gives the traditional origin of the 
mad at Makars, one of the chief places of the Kars ¢/, but I 
could not ascertain definitely whether it was supposed to give 
the origin of the /é asa whole or only of the ¢# mad at Makars. 
The story runs that Anto created buffaloes, one of which came 
to Makars, where a ¢udy tree was standing, The buffalo 
rubbed against the tree and part of the bark came off, and that 
is why the place became a ¢. When the buffalo found that 
there was no falol at Makars and no kaltmokh, it was very 
angry and raged about furiously. While it was doing this, it 
jumped some stones and fell into the river called Kitheri, and 
it also jumped a stream called Warwar. In spite of its falling 
into the river, however, it did not die, but got out and pushed 
stones together with its horns so as to make a ¢w. Later 
a dairy was built near the udr tree. Whether this was the 
origin of the # or only of the 2 mad of Makars, it seemed 
quite clear that the Kars #7 is believed to be one of the very 
early institutions of the Todas, Its two ancient places aw a 
Enddr and Makars. At each there were two dairies, and. 
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at least of those at Enédr was of the conical variety and had 
the special name of Medrpoh. Enddr has now fallen into 
disuse. It was a few miles to the north-east of Ootacamund, 
and it was no longer visited because the buffaloes would 
have had to pass through Ootacamund in going from 
Makars to Endédr and would have been defiled. Makars, 
which is near the Nanjanad valley, is now the chief place 
of the #7, and the buffaloes were there at the time of my visit. 

Another important and ancient place of the Kars # is Kon 
(Lingmand) in the Kundahs. In the story of Kwoto 
(see p. 204) the buffaloes were going to Enddr from Kon when 
the boy showed his miraculous knowledge of the buffalo 
kwarsam. Two other places are Neradr and Pars. Both 
Kon and Nerddr are still used, but Pars, which is not 
far from Ootacamund, is no longer used, having been given 
up because Badagas went to live near it. 

As at the Nédrs #, there are two kinds of persinir in 
addition to the punir, The two kinds are called fiirsir 
and farsir, the former being also sometimes called enddrir, 
Although there are two kinds of sacred buffalo with their 
corresponding dairies, there has never been more than 
one palol. When a falol is appointed to this #2, he is ordained 
to the office of pa/ol to the farsér, and, for the first month, he 
attends to these buffaloes only and enters their dairy, the 
barspoh, only. At the end of the month, he becomes fa/o/ to 
the piirsér, with certain ceremonies, to be described later, 
and from that time to the end of his period of office he works 
in the pirspok only and never enters the parspo/, although he 
continues to attend to the farsir as well as to the piirsir. 
The milk of the parsér is mixed with that of the fiirsir in the 
vessels of the dairy belonging to the latter kind of buffalo. 
This dairy, which is usually called piirspoh after the buffaloes, 
has also the special name of Kakanmudri. 

There is one bell belonging to the fiirsir which has three 
names, Perner, Uner, and Persagan, but it is also often called 
Ner. Koboners told me that this bell is usually quite black, 
but that he had once rubbed off the thick layer of soot and 


dust with which it is covered and had found that it was madé— - 


of gold. It seems to have been of a light colour and” 
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may have been made of bronze. There is also a bell belong- 
ing to the parsir called Talg. 

Formerly the alo of the Kars ¢i was chosen from the 
Melgarsol, but this clan lost the privilege owing to the mis- 
behaviour of one of their number when holding the sacred 
office. The buffaloes were standing at Enddr, and the Melgars 
palol was milking a buffalo, when he saw a honey-bee. He 
got up, left the buffalo, and went after the bee, leaving his 
milking-vessel behind. He followed the bee, found the nest, 
took the comb, ate some of the honey, gave the remainder to 
the Zaltmokh to put in the hut, and then went back and con- 
tinued to milk the buffalo, whose name was Kin. When he 
had finished milking, he was taking the milk into the dairy 
when a plank fell on his head and he was killed. Then it 
was decided that Melgars people should no longer be fado/, 
and that the office in future should be filled from the Teivaliol. 
Whenever the Todas wish to refer to the fact that the Melgars 
people have lost the right of being fa/o/, they say, “Kan 
hérvik kitisthenis hpi vitchi,’ or, “Kan milking, bee he followed 
after.” 

The fadol is now taken from Piedr, Kusharf or Kuudr, and 
the present holder of the office is Nodrners (67) of Kusharf. 
The dairies of this ¢/ are always near those of the Pan 7, and 
the two falol share one kaltmokh between them, the present 
holder of this office being Teitun (64) of Piedr. 


THE PAN TI 


The legend of the origin of this /¢ will be given in full in 
the story of Kwoten (Chap. IX). When this hero was 
reproved by his wife because the Pan people had no #/, he 
obtained buffaloes from the Nédrs ¢é,so that the Pan ¢¢ appears 
to have been later in origin than those of Nédrs and Kars, and 
to have been derived from the former. 

Certain of the buffaloes are reputed to be descended from 
an ancestor made by Teikhars or Kulinkars (see the story of 
this god in Chap. IX). ne 

The most important dairy of this #2 appears to have been 


situated at Tarsddr or Tazodr in the Kundahs, which is see 3 
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place to which the buffalo created by Teikhars found its way. 
Tarsodr is about two miles from Kon, and there is still a dairy 
of the conical kind at this place which is probably one of 
those mentioned by Breeks under the name of Tarzhva. Its 
special name was Péhijpoh or Paverizpoh, and it belonged to 
the group of buffaloes of the ¢ called ¢arsir. It is now falling 
into ruins, having been disused for about twenty years. The 
last palol who went there was Pethovan (70) of the Kwaradr 
division of the Keadrol. He died at Tarsddr soon after going 
there in perfect health from Kudédr. His son, Kiudners, 
later became Palo/ to the tarsir, but was afraid to go to 
Tarsodr because his father had died there. Like his father, 
Kiudners died in office at Kudédr, and the death of both father 
and son while holding the office of fa/o/ so alarmed the Todas 
that no one has been to the dairy of Tarsddr since. I was 
told that the dairy had been given up because the gods of 
Tarsddr were so severe, ze., it was assumed that both father 
and son had been killed by the gods for some infringement of 
dairy regulations. New dairies have since been built near 
Kon, the seat of the Kars ¢7 in the Kundahs, 

The place at which the buffaloes were standing at the time 
of my visit was Kudédr, near Makars, and this is the 4#¢ mad 
which is occupied during the greater part of the year. Another 
dairy is at Neradr, again near the ¢¢ mad of the same name 
belonging to the Kars #7. 

A fourth place, Uteradr, is now rarely visited, since the 
buffaloes may only go there when there are two fa/ol. 

There seems to be a very close association between the 
# institutions of Kars and Pan. The buffaloes of the two 
always move about together, and the dairies are so close to one 
another that, at present, they are able to share the same 
kaltmokh. 

The Pan # has two kinds of buffalo in addition to the 
punir, viz., the tarsir and the warsir. At one time the 
warsir belonged to one division of the Pan clan, called the 
Panol, and the ¢arsir belonged to the other division, the 
Kuirsiol. At Kén there are two dairies, one for each kind of, 
buffalo, and each kind should also have its own fa/ol, At the, 
present time there is only one faéo/, who looks after the ¢arsir, ~ 
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The dairy of the warszr, or the warsfoh, is closed and may 
not be entered by the fa/o/, and he is not allowed to milk 
the warstr, though he may milk the punir belonging to the 
warspoh. 

Formerly the fadol of the ¢arsir was chosen from the 
Kwaradr division of the Keadrol and the fa/o/ of the warsir 
from the other division of this clan, this arrangement being 
said to have been ordained by Kwoten. 

The Kwaradr division is now extinct and the remainder of 
the Keadrol are not very numerous, and the present fa/ol of 
the ¢arsir is Peilet (64) of Piedr. A few years ago both 
dairies were occupied, the falo/ of the ¢ars’r being Naburs 
(64) of Piedr, and the palol of the warsir, Pichievan (69) of 
Keadr, The latter is said to have thrown up his office 
because the income was not large enough, 

If there should be a death among the Panol, the second 
funeral ceremonies (the marvainolkedr, or so-called “dry 
funeral’) could not take place unless both dairies were 
occupied, Since Pichievan resigned, no Pan man has died, 
but when this happens a second pa/ol would have to be 
appointed before the »arvainolkedr could be held. 

The darsir have two bells, called Kési and Pongg. The 
former is tied on a buffalo called Kosi, and Pongg on one 
called Enmars. Milk is only put on the bell called Kési. 
At the dairy of these buffaloes there is an iron lamp of the 
ancient kind with seven cavities and seven wicks, and the horn 
iscalled Kwatadr. The warsir have one bell, called Keituzan, 
which is put round the neck of a buffalo called Kdjiu. The 
old iron lamp belonging to these buffaloes has been lost and an 
earthenware or bark lamp is used in its stead. The horn. 
is called Persagan, but as these buffaloes have no patol, this 
horn is not now blown. 

The people of Pan are mdrol at this zz, 


THE Kwoprponr Tr 


There was some difference of opinion as to the origin of 
this 7, which is often called the Arsaiir ¢¢ by the Tod: 
According to one account, given to me by Kwodrdoni people; 1 

ST. 
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the buffaloes called arsaiiy came from the sea and were the 
mothers of all the 7. Another account, which seemed to be 
more generally accepted, was that the Kwoédrdoni ¢ was 
instituted by On, like those of Nddrs and Kars, but that 
one day, when the falol was milking, the mani, called 
Pushodipongg, came from the sea and sat on the side of the 
milking-vessel. 

The chief place of this # is Pursis, situated between 
Kwodrdoni and Kotagiri. The other dairies in the past were 
at Kakwai, Karkiiln, Pobkars, and Kadrin, but only the first 
of these, which is close to Kwoédrdoni, is now used. 

At the time of my visit there was no fa/o/, and the buffaloes, 
only about eight in number, were standing at Kakwai, but were 
not being milked. 

A palol is appointed every year shortly before the ceremony 
in honour of the god Kamataraya, which is celebrated by the 
Kotas in January. When the Kotas announce that they are 
about to hold this ceremony, a falol and haltmokh are 
appointed who go to Pursas. The buffaloes are milked and 
the ghi which is obtained from the milk is given to the Kotas. 
The palo! remains in office for about twenty days, and his 
appointment is made altogether on behalf of the Kotas, who 
would be very angry if it were not done. It seemed that the 
success of the Kota ceremony would be seriously impaired if 
there were no palol at the Kwodrdoni #. 

A palol would also be appointed if it were wished to hold 
the second funeral ceremonies, or marvainolkedr, of a 
Kwodrdoni person. 

The Kwodrdoni ¢i has never had more than one kind of 
buffalo, and never more than one palol or kaltmokh, The 
buffaloes, or arsaiir, are those which disobeyed the commands 
of On (see Chap. IX), and are said to be responsible for the 
dangers suffered by buffaloes from tigers. 

The people of Nodrs and Kars have the privilege of taking 
buttermilk and food at the 7, and are known as mdrol, but 
they may not sleep at the # mad, nor do they take any part 
in the buffalo migration. According to one account, the 
‘people of Pan are also mdrol, and may even sleep at the 7, ~~ 
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THE Niprsi Tr 


This is an offshoot of the Kwédrdoni /, One evening, 
after the buffaloes and calves of the Kwédrdoni ¢é had been 
shut up for the night, the women of an adjoining village were 
pounding the grain called ragi. When the calves heard the 
noise of the pounding, they ran out of their pen and made 
their way to Pursds. One of the wooden /asth which bar the 
entrance of the pen became entangled in the neck of one of 
the calves, and when the calf reached a place near Edrpali 
village, the éas¢ dropped and became a wood, and the place 
is now called Tasthnédrpem. From here the calf went on to 
Pursis. The Kwédrdoni people went to Pursds to fetch 
back the calf, but when they got to the place they changed 
their minds and said that the calf should stop at Pursds, and 
that the Nidrsi people should make a ¢# there and appoint a 
patol; and this was the origin of the Nidrsi ¢é, which is called 
kar ti because it was derived from a calf, while the ¢ of 
Kwédrdoni is called zr 4, The two institutions have different 
dairies, but both are at Pursas. 

I could obtain little satisfactory information about the 
customs of the Nidrsi ¢7. There is only one éé mad, viz., that 
at Pursas near the dairy of the Kwddrdoni ¢. Any of the 
Teivaliol may hold the office of fa/ol, but at the time of my 
visit there was no falo/, and the six buffaloes, which are all 
that remain of the herd, are being looked after, though not 
milked, by a Tarthar man, Todrigars (41), at one of the _ 
ordinary villages. A palol would have to be appointed before 
the second funeral ceremonies of one of the Nidrsiol could 
be performed, but apparently he would only hold office for a 
short time. 
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CHAPTER VI 
BUFFALO MIGRATIONS 


Art certain seasons of the year it is customary that the 
buffaloes both of the village and the #i should migrate from 
one place to another. Sometimes the village buffaloes are 
accompanied by all the inhabitants of the village; some- 
times the buffaloes are only accompanied by their dairyman 


and one or more male assistants. 
There are two chief reasons! for these movements of the 


buffaloes, of which the most urgent is the necessity for new 


grazing-places. During the dry season, lasting from about” 


December to March, the pasturage around the villages where 
the Todas usually live becomes very scanty, and the buffaloes 
are taken to places where it is more abundant. Many of 
these places are in or near the Kundahs, where the rainfall 
is greater than over the rest of the hills, and others are 
scattered here and there about the hills in spots where, owing 
to favourable conditions, the ground is less parched than 
elsewhere. At other seasons of the year it may happen 
that the grazing in the neighbourhood of a village becomes: 
exhausted, and it becomes necessary to take the buffaloes 
to another place. 

The other chief reason for the migrations is that certain 
villages and dairies, formerly important and still sacred, are 
visited for ceremonial purposes, or out of respect to ancient 
custom. Some of these places, such as the villages of Piedr 

1 The buffaloes may also move from one village to another if sickness should 
break out among them, but I do not know whether this would become the same 
ceremonial occasion as in the other kinds of migration. 
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and Kusharf, are in outlying parts of the hills, and are entirely 

unoccupied except on the occasion of these ceremonial visits. . 
Another example is the ancient and sacred village of Nas- 
middr, of which there now only remains a dairy, situated 

in a grove in the middle of a valley cultivated by Badagas, 

It is visited once a year by the wursudir of Kars for about a 

month, and, as there is only scanty pasturage available, there 

is little doubt that the visit to this dairy has no utilitarian 

motive. 

At the ¢ the same reasons hold good. Several of the 
ti herds have dairies in or near the Kundahs, to which 
they go during the dry months of the year, while other 
dairies of special sanctity are visited only for a short time 
in each year. The dairy of Anto is a good example of 
the latter case; it is in an outlying part of the hills, and 
should be visited for one month every year, because it is 
the most sacred dairy of the ¢2, 

The migrations of the # buffaloes are more strictly regu- 
lated than are those of the village herds, and there are 
definitely prescribed rules for the order in which the dairies 
of the # shall be visited, and for the duration of the stay 
at each, though, as we shall see later, these rules are not 
always followed. 

As a general rule, the more ancient and sacred the dairy to 
which the buffaloes are going, the more elaborate are the 
ceremonies on reaching the new destination. 

The day of migration is called irskidithbutnol or irnédrthnol, 


MIGRATIONS OF THE VILLAGE BUFFALOES 


My account of the ceremonial accompanying the migration 
from one village to another is unfortunately very incomplete. 
The following accounts were given by Teivali men, and I 
cannot guarantee that they hold good for both divisions and 
for all clans. 

When it is decided to move to a fresh village certain men 
are chosen to help in the removal, and are told to come on the 
appointed day, which must not be one of the sacred days: 7 
of the village (see Chap. XVII). On the morning of this day 

al 











© SHOW THE METHOD OF CARRYING THE CONTENTS OF THE DAIRY. THE BOY KALMAD (64) 
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the palikartmokh abstains from food. He does the ordinary 

“work of his dairy, and gives out buttermilk and butter to the 
women as usual. He then calls to the chosen men who have 
come to the village, and they stand outside the door of the 
dairy. The falikartmokhk comes out, holding in his right 
hand the milking-vessel (crkardpun) and churning-stick 
(madth). We stands facing the sun, and salutes holding the 
vessel and churn to his forehead, and says “ ekirzam meidjam,” 
the kwarzam of Teikirzi and Tirshti. Then all present pray, 
using the prayer of the dairy. The palikartmokh puts the 
milking-vessel and the churning-stick at the back of the 
dairy (the falimerkal), and then brings the other dairy 
things, carrying out those of the patatmar first and then those 
of the erfatmar, Two stout sticks are prepared, each called 
piitusht, and the various objects of the fatatmar are fastened 
on one stick and those of the ertatmar on the other, in the 
way shown in Figs. 29 and 30.1 When the things have been 
fastened on the sticks, all go to the front of the huts of the 
village and take food, after which the procession starts. It is 
headed by the buffaloes, followed by the dairyman and the 
men carrying the dairy vessels. Each of the latter carries the 
staff on his left shoulder and has the right arm out of the 
mantle. The man carrying the things of the pa‘atmar walks 
in front of the man carrying those of the ertatmar, as shown in 
the figures. After the buffaloes, the dairyman, and the dairy 
vessels, there follow any men who are accompanying the 
procession, and if all the inhabitants of the village are 
migrating, the women and children follow the men. 

On leaving the village the women and girls may have to 
go for a certain distance by a different path from that taken 
by the buffaloes, but during the greater part of the journey 
there does not seem to be any regulation to prevent the 
women following in the wake of the sacred animals. 

On reaching the new village, the palikartmokh purifies 





1 The vessels used for the purposes of these photographs were not the real 
vessels of the dairy, but those of the house. ‘The method of fastening the earthen- 
ware vessels does not correspond to that described for the 4 dairy, and. [aim [= 
doubtful whether the method of fastening for real dairy vessels would not have 
corresponded to the procedure of the /# rather than to that shown in the figiires: ~) 
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the dairy by throwing into it water mixed with dvdr bark,’ 
The dairy things are taken off the sticks at an appointed 
spot. The paltkartmokh salutes the sun with zrkarthpun and 
madth as in the morning, and then all pray. After the 
prayer, the palikartmokh takes some ferns (¢af) and puts them 
on the place within the dairy where the things of the patatmar 
are to stand, and these are put in their places on the ferns. 
The things of the ertatmar are then arranged in the same 
way. The falikartmokh makes fire by friction, lights the 
lamp, and then goes to milk the buffaloes. If he has brought 
milk with him, he will churn it. Meanwhile a ceremony 
called ndsiterti will have been performed by a little girl about 
six or seven years of age in those cases in which all the 
inhabitants of the village are migrating. Before leaving the 
village from which the people are coming this girl will have 
been given food in the dairy. On reaching the new place, the 
girl plucks three blades of the slender grass called akar and 
goes to the front of the dairy and sweeps the threshold with 
the grass. She does this with her right arm outside her cloak, 
and when she has swept she bows down with her forehead to 
the threshold three times. If there is more than one dairy, 
she sweeps the threshold of each. The palikartmokh then gives 
her a small handful of butter and the girl goes to the huts. 
Up to this time the women will have been waiting near the 
village, but when they see that the girl has performed her 
ceremony, they go to the huts and prepare the food called 
ashkkartpimi? 

When the falikartmokh has finished milking, he also 
prepares food, and when it is ready he throws some into 
the fire, értiitrsersthi, “food into the fire he throws,” and then 
gives out the food to the people, and they eat both this and 
that prepared by the women. 

At some places the ceremonial is more complicated than at 
others, the degree of elaboration depending on the sacredness 
of the dairy to which the buffaloes are going. When they 
migrate to the especially sacred village of Kiudr the extra 

1 This is probably only true of Teivali dairies. 


2 This isa special food used on important ceremonial occasions, the 
preparation of which is given in Chapter XXIV. 
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complexity seems to depend on the presence of the bells of 
the dairy of that village. When the palikartmokh reaches 
Kiudr, he puts the dairy things he has brought with him at 
the back of the dairy. Another falikartmokh goes into the 
inner room and brings out the bells called patatmani and lays 
them by stones called neursii/nkars at one side of the dairy 
(see Fig. 31). He enters again and brings out four ertatmani, 
which he lays by the side of another group of stones called 
neursiilnkars (see Fig, 32). The second falikartmokh then 








HE DAIRY OF KIUDR WITH TH 
DAIRY ABOV 





MANI? IS LAID. 


purifies the dairy with ¢vdy bark and puts the vessels which 
have been brought to Kiudr in their places on a bed of ferns 
in the way which has been described. After all the vessels 
are in their places, he takes the patatmani to the dairy stream, 
while the first palikartmokh brings tudr bark, The éudr bark 
is pounded and the juice squeezed over the bells. The two 
patatmani, having thus been purified, are then put on a forked; 


stick and carried to their usual place in the dairy. The same 
K 
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procedure is repeated with the ertatmanz, which are strung on 
a piece of bamboo and hung on another piece of bamboo 
which projects from the wall on the ertat side of the dairy. 
Then milk is put on the fatatmani and buttermilk on the 
ertatmani as usual. 











* KIUDR, BY THE SIDE OF WHICH THE 
ERTATMANI’ ARE LAID. 


MIGRATION OF THE TI BUFFALOES 


I obtained a very full account of the migration of the 
buffaloes of the Nodrs # and will first give an account of 
the proceedings for this herd. 

The Toda year begins during October with the ceremony 
of teutiitusthchi (see Chap. XIII) and at this time the buffaloes 
should be standing at Médr, near Paikara. Soon after this 
ceremony, the herd goes to Anto, the most important, and 
sacred of the # places. They stay here for a month aiid 
then go to Majédr, not far from Makurti Peak, where they ~ 
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stay during the dry season, stopping about three months or 
longer, according to the nature of the weather. It is often 
not until May is reached that the buffaloes return to Médr 
and stay there till August, when they cross the Paikara 
river to the two dairies, Odrtho and Kudreiil, on the opposite 
bank. The #iir stay at Odrtho and the warsir at Kudreiil 
for a month and then both return to Médr. 

In 1902 this plan was very much disturbed. In order 
to go from Méddr to Odrtho and Kudreiil the herds and their 
attendants have to cross the river, and under no circumstances 
is the fa/ol allowed to cross by the bridge. He usually 
watches his opportunity till the river is low enough at a 
certain ford to allow him to cross, but the summer of 
1902 was unusually wet and the river was never sufficiently 
low to allow the passage, and in consequence Odrtho and 
Kudreiil were not visited in that year. 

Later it was arranged that the migration to Anto should 
take place on November 2nd. I was told that 1 might 
accompany the procession for part of the way, and was 
looking forward greatly to the occasion, as it was evident 
that it was my only chance of seeing and photographing the 
contents of the dairy. As the day approached, the migration’ 
was postponed because Teitnir, who was celebrating the 
funeral ceremonies of his wife and was therefore zchchil, 
had crossed the way by which the procession would have to 
pass. The ceremony was next arranged for November 23rd, 
but: was then further postponed till the 30th. This was 
the last Sunday before the day on which I intended to 
leave the hills, and again I made arrangements to see the 
proceedings. No sooner had I done so than I was told 
that the procession was postponed for a week and was to 
take place on the day after I had left Ootacamund. I at 
once altered my plans and arranged to see the procession 
on December 7th. A new obstacle at once intervened, 
and I was told that the journey to Anto was deferred 
indefinitely, and, as I learnt afterwards from Samuel, the 
buffaloes did not go to Anto at all that year, but went 
direct from Modr to Majodr on Wednesday, January 7th. 


All this occurred after the misfortunes had happened to — 


K2 
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which I have already referred—misfortunes which were 
believed to be the direct consequence of my investigations— _ 
and it seemed quite clear that the various postponements 
and final abandonment of the journey to Anto were due 

to the fear that some misfortune might befall the sacred 9 
herd if I saw the procession. 

Tt will be noticed that the herd of the Nodrs 7 may pass 
the greater part of the year at Modr, which is not one of the 
three most ancient dairies of the #, It has become the most 
frequented because it is the most convenient, occupying a more 
central situation than most of the other dairies. Majddr is 
also not one of the most ancient dairies, but is visited purely 
on account of grazing necessities. Anto and Odrtho, the two 
out of the three places given originally by Teikirzi according 
to the legend, are visited not from necessity, but on account of 
their sanctity, and, as we have seen, it may happen under 
exceptional circumstances that neither place may be visited 
and the whole year passed at Médr and Majodr. 

It is only when going to Anto and Odrtho that some of the — 
most remarkable features of the buffalo migration ceremonies 
are carried out, and if these dairies should fall into disuse, as 
would seem not improbable, these features of the migration 
ceremonies would certainly vanish. 

As we have scen, the migration to the relatively un- 
important dairy of Majédr may take place on a Wednesday, 
but when going to the more important places a Sunday must 
be chosen. The orthodox day is the first Sunday after the 
new moon, but so far as I could gather from the various days 
appointed for the migration during my visit there is no very 
strict adherence to the rule. A week before the migration 
a second kaltmokh is appointed who goes through the 
customary ordination ceremony. It is also arranged that a 
Melgars man (70ro/) shall come to carry some of the contents 
of the dairy. When the buffaloes are going either to Anto 
or Odrtho it is absolutely necessary that a modrol shall be 
present, who goes in front of both pa/o/ and kal/tmokh and has” 
certain well defined duties. The procession may also pbe 
accompanied by any Toda who has no ichchil and 
people may help in driving the buffaloes and in carry’ 
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less important things from the dairy. Badagas may also 
accompany the procession. 

The day of the migration is called zraddrthnol, and on the 
morning of this day the churning is done as usual, and 
sufficient milk is drawn to provide as much as can be safely 
carried in one of the fersiz without spilling it. All who take 
part in the procession must go without food on the morning 
of this day, and the fa/ol does not take buttermilk as usual. 
The various objects which are to be taken with the buffaloes 
are brought out of the dairy and laid by a stone called the 
pepkusthkars, which in some places, and possibly everywhere, 
is in or near the wall of the ¢w. 

The dairy vessels are carried according to well-defined 
rules. The things of the inner room and the intermediate 
objects, the lamp and the sdrkwod, are carried by the palol, 
The morol carries some of the things of the outer room and 
one of the horns. The two a/tmokh carry the other things 
of the outer room, the other horns and their own possessions. 

The dairy vessels, &c., are carried by each man on a staff 
cut from the mdrs tree, the staff being called pepkati (the 
piitusht of the village migration). Each of the persin and alug 
is fixed on the staff by placing it on a roll of Lakhudri, called 
a tedshk, round which six pieces of the string called ¢wadrinar 
are tied. The six strings are passed round the vessel and 
fastened to the staff. The fa/o/ fastens on the three fersén in 
such a way that when the staff is on his shoulder two of the 
vessels will be in front of him and the other behind his back, 
one of the vessels in front containing milk. The ‘drum are 
placed on the top of the ferstz as when they are in the dairy, 
and the persinkudriki is carried in the peptorsum. The £woi 
is fastened on in front, and the £dgh/ag and wands are placed 
along the staff. The lamp is put inside the zdrAqwoi and the 
latter tied to the end of the stick, so that it is behind the 
back of the fa/o/ when being carried. Care is taken that an 
interval is left between the zdr#woi and the other things ; even 
when being carried from one dairy to another the objects inter- 
mediate between those of the inner and those of the outer 
room are kept separate from and not allowed to touch the ~ 
more sacred vessels of the inner room, The staff with its” 
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burdens is carried by the fad/o/ on his left shoulder in the 
same way as is shown in Fig. 29, illustrating the method of 
carrying the things of the village dairy. 

The mani is carried by the fado/ on his right side. A staff 
of £iaz wood is cut, about five cubits (sagoz) in length, which 
must be perfectly straight with a fork at one end. The bell 
is covered completely with £az leaves tied with rattan fasten- 
gs, and put on the fork of the staff by its ring. The staff 
is carried upright in the right hand of the fado/; if he 
becomes tired he may rest it on his shoulder, but this must be 
done in such a way that the forked end of the stick carrying 
the bell comes in front of his body, otherwise the pa/o/ would 
be presenting his back to the sacred object. 

At the Nodrs #/ there is an exception to the ordinary rule 
in the case of the mani of the di#r. It will be remembered _ 
that this bell is reputed to have been born in a fersin during 
the migration from Amnédr, and the bell is therefore carried 
in one of the ferséz during the migration from one dairy to 
another, In its place the fa/ol of the dir carries in his right 
hand the churning stick with its churning end upwards. 

The mani is the only object of the inner room which is 
covered with leaves, so that it may not be exposed to the > 
vulgar gaze. The lamp is also hidden from view within the 
idrkwoi, but I do not know whether this is for the same reason 
or merely because it is a convenient way of carrying it. 

The morol carries the large earthenware vessels of the outer 
room (a/ug’), which are at least four in number. They are tied 
on a staff by means of tedshk in the same manner as are the 
persin. This is done by the altmokh, who puts the staff — 
and its burden on the left shoulder of the mdro/, taking ; 
particular care that the vessels do not touch the man, The 
morol carries one of the horns in his right hand. ; 

Before the procession starts each man? is hung on the neck 
of a calf, left on for a minute or so, taken off and put on its 
staff. The mani of the ¢#ir called Persin is put on the neck 
of a two-year- old calf of the wir, and that of the warsir, 4 
Ker, is put on the neck of one of the perithir. e4 

If any dairy vessels or implements are not taken with the) 
buffaloes, they are not left in the dairy, but hidden in aw 
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The procession then starts with the mdro/ at its head. In 
some cases a halt is made when passing certain places, and 
prayer is offered by the pa/o/. In going from Médr to Anto 
the procession stops first at Porstib near Tedshteiri village 
(belonging to the Nédrsol), where the wars palol puts the staff 
carrying the manz on a stone and prays while touching the 
staff with hishands. The next halt is made at Ponvtiit, where 
the buffaloes separate from the fa/o/ and follow a slightly 
different route, and here the wars palol again prays, The 
procession halts for a third time at a place called Teirpiil, 
near Anto, but this time it is the /# falo/ who prays after 
having placed the churning stick and bell on a stone. 

On its way to Anto the procession passes near the village 
of Kiudr. When the buffaloes are seen to be coming, the 
women leave the house and go to the outskirts of the village, 
taking with them the pounder, sieve and broom, and wait 
there while the procession is going by. All the people of 
Kiudr fast on this day till after the buffaloes have passed. 

It was said that on this day the pa/ikartmokh of Kiudr used 
to rub clarified butter on the stones called neursiilnkars, 
but there was some doubt about this, and if the custom 
ever existed it seems to have fallen into disuse. « 

According to some accounts, certain clauses especially 
referring to the migration of the #/ buffaloes are used in the 
prayer of the Kiudr dairy (see Chap. X). 

On reaching the outskirts of the new place, the Todas who 
have accompanied the procession go away. The staff carried 
by the morol is taken off by the Aa/tmokh, who is again very 
careful that the vessels do not touch their bearer. Although 
the mdrol is allowed to carry some of the less sacred vessels, 
care is taken throughout that the vessels shall not be con- 
taminated by touching his body or his clothing, 

All the dairy vessels are taken off and laid by a stone 
called the ferskars, and then follows the ceremony of peputt, 
Each fa/ol has carried with him some milk in one of the persin, 
Some of this is poured into the feptrsum ! and given to certain 
buffaloes, one of each kind belonging to the 7; thus, at the 
Nédrs #, the milk is given to five buffaloes, to three by one fa/al\~ 


1 The vessel derives its name from this ceremony. 
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and to two by the other. The milk may be given to buffaloes 
directly from the #drzum, or it may be poured into the hands 
of the fa/ol from which the appointed buffaloes drink. 

The next business is the purification of the dairy, called 
nodrkorsi arspishpimi—i.e,, we wash with nddrkorst, The palol 
goes to the dairy spring or Awoinir with the karitirsum, 
carrying the Azworndrtpet under his left arm. He throws éudr 
bark into the spring, fills the Aaritorsum and returns. He 
puts /wdr bark into the Laritdrzum and also into the zdrkwoe 
and then pours the water from the karitdraum into the idrkwoi, 
which he takes to the dairy and throws the water with 
his hands first over the dairy vessels and then well into 
the dairy itself so that it penetrates to the inner room. He 
throws the water first on the floor, then to the roof and to the 
sides, three times to each. Next he takes three sprigs of the 
plant ordinarily called kabudri (Euphorbia Rothiana), but 
at the 4 called xddrkorsi and ties it over the door of the 
dairy. 

The dairy vessels, which have been untied and placed 
on the ground near the ferskars, are then purified and put in 
their places. The fa/o/ first takes up the pep/drsum with the 
persinkudriki within it, the kighlag, the kwoi and kzvoindrtpet, 
all in the right hand, and carries them to the front of the dairy, 
where he repeats certain £warsam of the prayer, then turns to 
the east and says the whole prayer of the dairy, salutes 
the dairy holding the four things to his forehead, enters, puts 
the things except the Azwo/ndrtpet in their places, comes 
out with the £cvorndrtpet under his left arm and without turn- 
ing his back to the interior of the dairy, and shuts the door of 7 
the building. He then takes in the other vessels of the inner 
room, carrying the Awoindrtpet under his left arm and without 
repeating the prayer. One fersin is taken in first, then 
the others, the Zaritorzum and the tedshk. Then the mani 
is taken, being carried in the right hand and laid temporarily 
on the floor near the fersin ; when taking in the bell certain 
Awarzam are said. 

The wand called fokvet is next taken in and laid in dts 
place, and then the things intermediate between the inneryand ~ 
outer room—viz., the lamp, which is hung in its place; and; 
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the drkwoi, which is put exactly at the line of junction of the 
two rooms. 

After this the things of the outer room are put in their 
places. Fire is made by friction, and the #ratthwaskal 
lighted, light transferred from this to the pe/khatitthwaskal, and 
with the fire so made the fa/o/ lights the lamp. 

In most cases the buffaloes are then milked, but at Anto 
and Odrtho, before milking, the palo begins an extraordinary 
ceremony, in which the altmokh is concerned, which is 
continued till the following day. 

For this ceremony food is especially prepared by the palol, 
He mixes husked grain (patchersk#), brought by the Badagas 
who accompany the procession, with buttermilk and jaggery,! 
spreads butter on the mixture, and, putting it on a £akud leaf, 
takes it out to one of the two kaltmokh who is sitting 
in a given place about ten yards from the dairy, The 
altmokh must now stay on this spot till the evening. 

After the a/o/ has milked, he takes food himself and gives 
it to the mdrol. Before going to rest for the night a ceremony 
is performed called irtupadrchiti, “he prays for the buffaloes 
at the Zw.” The two fadol go to the front of the zw? in which 
the buffaloes have been put for the night and they pray, using 
the Awarzam of the ti and of the gods only, They then go 
to the sleeping hut, where the second Aaltmokh has swept 
the floor and prepared a fire. When the falo/ come to 
the hut they baw! out in a high key three times and the 
haltmokh does the same and they go to bed, the two 
palol occupying one bed (¢iin) and the médrol and the second 
kaltmokh the other. After they have been in the hut 
some time, the first £a/émokh, who has been sitting till 
now outside at the place where he was given food, creeps into 
the hut and lies down to sleep between the two beds without 
any covering. No notice of him must be taken by the other 
occupants of the hut. 

The following day is called punirsno/, In the early morn- 
ing, before the others are awake, the first Aaltmokh must get 


1 Palm juice sugar. 


At Anto, and probably at'some other dairies, there is a special /w for use oh rc 


this occasion. 
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up, light the fire, warm himself, and then go out and sit 
on the same spot as on the previous evening. He remains 
there till the two fa/o/ come to him to continue the ceremony 
in which he is concerned. 1 
When the fa/o/ rise they do their usual work, and when 
they have milked they perform a ceremony called harkutkir- 
siti} in which the calves are prayed for in the same way that 
the buffaloes were prayed for on the previous evening. The { 
second kaltmokh collects the calves in the pepkarmus, or milk- 
ing-place of the buffaloes, and the two fa/o/, each with empty 


kwot and with kwoindrtpet, pray as on the previous evening 
using the warzam of the ti and some of the éwarsam of 
the gods, and then bawl out in a high key three times in 
order to scatter the calves. 

The ceremony with the £a/tmokh is then continued. Each 
of the palol takes the vessel used for ladling buttermilk 
(morkudrikt); one palol fills his vessel with the milk of punir 
and the other fills with ed (clarified butter), Each leaves his 
dairy, and they both call to the £altmokh, who comes to the 
threshold of the ¢i foh, and stands there while the two fala, 
mix the milk and wei, The kaltmokh is then told to hold 
out his hands, and each fa/o/ pours out the mixture into the 
hands of the boy, who rubs it over his head first, and then all 
over his body, After the 4a/tmokh has thus been bathed in 
milk and ez, the three people walk in procession to the spot 
where the kaltmokh had been sitting, the 4altmokh going first, 
followed by the wars palol and the ¢ palol in order, As they 
walk, the two fa/ol say the following words :— 
























Kida ma; phat puté. —vurma; poh ers wurma; 

die may (he); tiger catch (him) may; snake bite (him) may; 
per phdith ourmd —pakh phdith —ourmé pudé 
steep hill fall down (on him) may ; river fall (on him) may®; wild boar 
eri ma; hdd pat ma; hedrman par mie 


bite may; wild beast hold (catch him) may; bear carry (him) away may: 





1 This word was translated ‘he prays for the calves.” One verb is used in 
naming the ceremony of praying for the calves and another in the case of praying 
for the adult buffaloes. 

® Probably this should be translated “ may the river (when in flood) s\ 
him. 
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When they come to the spot where the Aalémokh had been 
given the food, the boy remains standing there while the two 
palol turn round and walk back in the dairy, saying :— 


Kida md, idvaik, ultima ; piri parma, 

die may (he), as was said, may he be well; tiger carry away may, 
idvaik para vind ; per pur ma, idea, 

as was said, carry away may not; steep hill fall may, as was said, 


puva vind; pdb eri ma, idvaik, —eria vmd; pakh pur md, 


fall may not; snake bite may, as was said, bite maynot; river fall may, 





idoaik, puva vba; hadr pat ma, ddvail, pata 
as M , fall may nots wild beast catch may, as was said, catch 
wind ; kedyman par may idvaik, para dma 3 
may not; bear carry away may, as was said, carry away may not 5 
judi eri md, ~—idoaik, ~—eria—_ vba. 
wild boar bite may, as was said, bite may not. 


The ¢ falol then enters his dairy and brings out an espe- 
cially large ball of the food called ashkkartpimi, more than can 
possibly be eaten at one sitting. It is given to the Aalémokh, 
who sits on the same spot as before, and eats as much of it 
as he can. 

All this ceremony has been done after milking, and before 
drinking buttermilk (4aés/vatiti), which is now poured out by 
the second altmokh for the palo/, who then go about their 
usual business. When the first Aa/tmokh has eaten as much 
as he can of his ball of food he leaves it on the spot where 
he has been sitting, and goes with the palo, The Todas 
say that the food left behind will never be touched by the 
crows, who will eat any other food. 

In the afternoon the fa/ol transact their ordinary dairy 
business and the 4a/tmokh returns to his place and resumes 
the consumption of his ball of food, staying on the spot till 
the end of the day. When the two fa/ol have gone into the 
sleeping hut for the night, the Aa/émokh goes into the hut 
after them and may then talk to the other occupants, and 
after this follows the usual routine. 

During the whole of this ceremony the £a/tmokh, who takes 
so prominent a part in it, is called the neursutpol. 

At the other dairies of the Nodrs # a ceremony which 
is obviously closely connected. with that which has been 
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described is performed at certain stones called xeursiilnkars. 
At Médr there are four of these stones (shown in Fig. 33), and 
three of them are rounded and worn quite smooth, probably 
by much repetition of the ceremony about to be described. 

On the day following the migration each palol takes a 
morkudriki, which one fills with milk and the other with 
butter (fen, not vez, as when rubbed on the kaltmokh). The 
two falol put milk on the stones and then rub them with 
butter, There is no cursing and the £a/tmokh plays no part 
in the ceremony. There can be little doubt that the stones 
are regarded as taking the place of the 4a/tmokh, for while 
the latter is performing his ceremony he is called neursutpol, 
and the stones anointed in the same way are called neursiiln- 
kars. 

The ceremony with the £a/tmokh which follows the migra- — 
tion to the dairies of Anto and Odrtho is one of the most 
extraordinary of Toda ceremonies. The leading feature of 
the ceremony appears to be the cursing of the Aadtmokh, 
followed immediately by the removal of the curse. I was 
wholly unable to obtain any explanation of the ceremony 
from the Todas, but it seems probable that the Aadtmokh is 
being made responsible for any offence which may have been 
committed against the very sacred dairies of Anto and_ 
Odrtho. The Zaltmokh having been cursed, and so made 
responsible, the curse is then removed in order to avoid the 
evil consequences which would befall the boy if this were not 
done. 

It is possible that the fa/tmokh is chosen as the person to 
be made responsible merely because he is the most con- 
venient person to act as the recipient of any evil con- 
sequences. It is, however, probable that on this day the 
kaltmokh does something which he does not do on ordinary 
days, and thus commits an offence which has to be expiated. 
On the day of migration the 4a/tmokh does, as a matter of 
fact, see the sacred vessels of the inner room which are 
ordinarily hidden from his gaze behind the screen of the 
dairy. He sees the mani in its leafy covering, and he may 
even see the bell itself before it is covered. He also touches 
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some of the vessels of the outer room which he does: not 


FIG. 33.—THE FOUR ‘NEURZUL! BEHIND THE 


“PALOL’ OF THE “TI S T 1S NERPONERS, THE ‘TALOL’ OF THE ‘WAR 
THE ‘ KALTMOKH,’ KATSOG, A SICKLE. 
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ordinarily touch, and it may be that the cursing and other 
features of the ceremony are intended to obviate the possible 
evil consequences of these acts. At the ancient and sacred 
dairies of Anto and Odrtho the ceremony is still carried out 
in its entirety, but at other dairies many of the chief features 
of the ceremony have disappeared and all that remains is the 
anointing of the neursiilnkars, which take the place of the 
head of the Aaltmokh. 

When the Aaltmokh comes into the sleeping hut on the 
first night of the ceremony, my informants laid great stress 
on the fact that the other occupants of the hut must take 
no notice of the boy, who creeps in after the others have 
taken their places on the beds, and he must go out in the 
morning before they show signs of waking. It is probable 
that the boy had originally to sit all the night in the open 
air at the appointed spot, and though he is now allowed 
to come into the hut, no notice is taken of him because 
theoretically he is not there. It is quite in accordance with 
Toda ideas that this should be done and other instances of 
similar procedure will be given. 

Another noteworthy feature of the ceremony is the act 
of giving the £a/tmokh a larger portion of food than can 
possibly be consumed at one meal. This feature occurs in 
other Toda ceremonies, and especially in connexion with 
the ordination of the falo/, to be described in the next 
chapter. I know nothing of the significance of this procedure. 

At some time during the day following the arrival at the 
new # mad, the dairy is well cleansed with dried buffalo-dung. 
Soon after the migration—on the following Wednesday at 
the Néddrs /# and on Sunday at the Kars and the Pan ¢/— 
a special ceremony called fonup is performed, in which salt is 
given to certain sacred buffaloes, but this will be described, » 
together with the other salt-giving ceremonies, in Chapter VIII. 

The Melgars man who accompanies the procession of the 
Nodrs ¢/ stays at Anto till the following Wednesday ; at other 
places he only stays till the day after the procession. The 
Toda way of putting this is that at Anto he stays erdpunrs— 


SE 


ie. “two punrs.” One punrs is a day and its next day, so that/> 


erdpunrs is equal to four days, At other places the Mel 
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man stays only one punrs—ie., he leaves the # mad on the 
day following the migration, 

The foregoing account applies to the Nodrs #, The 
general procedure is the same at the migration of other herds, 
but the ceremonial is, in general, less elaborate. At no other 
dis there anything corresponding to the ceremonies in which 
the £a/tmokh plays so important a part, and at no other / is it 
absolutely necessary that a mdro/ should take part in the pro- 
cession, though, as a matter of fact,he usually also leads the 
way at the migrations of the Pan 7. 

At the Kars ¢ the buffaloes pass the greater part of the 
year at Makars. They usually go to Neradr, where they stay 
about a month, and then go to Kon for the dry season, 
returning to Makars in April. Sometimes they again stop at 
Neradr on their way from Kén to Makars, It is probable 
that when the sacred dairy of Enddr was still in use the 
ceremonial was more elaborate than it is at present. In the 
legend of Kwoto (see Chap. IX) an account is given of a 
ceremonial which occurred in former times during the migra- 
tion from Kon to Enddr, and it is possible that this persisted 
until Enddr was given up as a ¢2 ma 

The herds of the Pan ¢/ usually migrate with those of the 
Kars ¢, They stand during the greater part of the year at 
Kudédr, near Makars, and go to Neradr and Kon as the dry 
season approaches. 

In the case of the Pan #, it seems that the bells travel on 
the necks of buffaloes ; the mané called Kosi on the neck of 
a buffalo called Kési, Pongg on a buffalo called Enmars, and 
Keituzan on one called Kojiu. | In this procession a mdrol 
oes first, followed by the éars palol, the wars palol, and the 
two kaltmokh in order. 

At the present time there are no migrations of the buffaloes 
of the Kwédrdoni # or of the Nidrsi #, and I have no 
information about the past. At Pursas, the present dairy 
of the Kwédrdoni #, there is a stone called neursiilnkars. 
I was told that nothing was done to it in connexion with the 
migrations of the buffaloes, but that it was rubbed with 
clarified butter and milk whenever the rnértiti ceremony (see 
Chap. XIII) was performed at the ¢. 








CHAPTER VII 


ORDINATION CEREMONIES 

BEFORE a dairyman enters upon office he has to undergo — 
certain initial rites, which may fitly be spoken of as “ordina- 
tion ceremonies.” These ceremonies vary greatly in their 
elaborateness, according to the dairy in which the candidate is 
to serve. 

In the case of the ordinary dairyman, or palikartmokh, the 
proceedings are simple and may be accomplished in a few 
minutes, while for the bighest grade of the priesthood they — 
are extremely elaborate and prolonged over more than a— 
week, 7 

The essential feature of all the ordination ceremonies is a 
process of purification by drinking and washing with the water | 
of a stream or spring used for sacred purposes only (palinipa— 
or kwoinir). n every case the water is drunk out of certain 
leaves, and the body is rubbed with water mixed with the — 
juice of young shoots or bark. - 

A general name for ordination is pe/khodichiti or pelkkatthtiti, 
“lamp he lights.” This name is derived from the fact that the 
first act in connexion with the dairy work which a new dairy- 
man has to perform is to light the lamp of the dairy. The 
former of the two names given above was used especially in the _ 
case of the ordinary dairy and the latter in the case of the 7, 
but I am doubtful whether there is any strict limitation of 
the terms in these senses. 

Another general name used for the ceremony of ordination — 
is nirdditi, which in a more limited sense is applied to! the. 
drinking and purification at the dairy stream or spring W 

~ at 
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is the essential feature of the ceremony. This term was very 
often used for the ceremony of ordination to the office of _ 
palol. 152K, 


THE PALIKARTMOKH 


The ceremony of ordination of the palikartmokh is called 
pelkkodichiti and very often mutlinirdditi, the latter being 
derived from the mui leaves used in the ceremony. The 
ordination may take place on Sunday, Wednesday, or 
Saturday. On the day before the ceremony the candidate 
goes to the dairy, takes his food there, and sleeps at night in 
the outer room, His food is prepared and given to him either 
by the outgoing palikartmokh or by some other man holding 
this office, 

On the morning of the ceremony the candidate washes his 
hands in the pa/i nip~a and goes to the front of the dairy, 
having a piece of the ordinary mantle round his waist. The 
assisting palikartmokh will have placed a small piece of the 
dark cloth called ¢uné on the threshold of the dairy, this 
small piece being called petun?. The candidate bows down 
(nersatiti), as in Fig. 20, at the threshold to the petuni, which 
he then raises to his forehead and puts in the string of his 
kuvn on the left side. 

The candidate then plucks seven leaves of the kind called 
muliers—i.e., eaves of a plant called mulé (Rubus ellipticus), 
This plant is also often called pe/kkodsthmul, after the ceremony 
in which it is used. He also plucks a handful of young shoots 
or nan of the same plant, and takes the leaves and shoots to 
the dairy stream. At the stream he pounds the shoots with 
water on a stone, takes up some water from the stream with 
the pounded shoots, drops this water into one of the leaves 
three times, raises the leaf to his forehead, drinks (see Fig. 34), 
throws the leaf over his head and puts the shoots down on one 
side, When he squeezes the water from the shoots into the 
leaf-cup he holds the former in his right hand and the latter in 
his left, but when about to raise the leaf-cup to his forehead 
and drink he transfers it to his right hand. The candidate, 
then takes a fresh piece of the pounded shoots and repeats» 
with a second leaf, and so on till the seven leaves are 

L 
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finished, throwing the leaf over his head in each case after 
drinking. 

He then takes all the pounded shoots which he has placed 
on one side, dips them in water, rubs them over his face and 
body three times, and puts them in his back hair, whence they 
are allowed to drop anywhere. In the only case in which I 
saw this ceremony I noticed that they remained in the hair 
till the end of the day. 

The candidate then goes to the dairy, bows down at the 





FIG. 34-—PUNATVAN (53) DRINKING DURING HIS ORDINATION 
AS ‘PALIKARTMOKH? OF KARIA. 


threshold as in Fig. 20, and enters. If there are two rooms, 
he bows down in the same way at the threshold of the inner 
room. If there is a mani, he salutes it (Aaimukhti) with 
hand to forehead, He next bows down to the patatmar 
and to the ertatmar, and finally touches a vessel of the 
ertatmar, usually the majpariv, and a vessel of the patatmar, 
the fatat, and by doing this becomes a full palikartutokh.— 
He proceeds to light the fire and the lamp and goes to mil 
the buffaloes. a1 
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There are a few small points in which the ordination of 
a Teivali dairyman differs from that of the Tartharol. The 
Teivaliol use three pieces of the grass called kakar, with 
which the candidate sweeps the threshold of the dairy before _ 
bowing down and entering, the grass being left on the 
threshold. Among the Teivaliol also the place of the fe‘unz 
may be taken by the special kind of cloth called évadrinar, 
which is manufactured by the Todas, and in the case in which 
I saw the ceremony, the candidate wore this instead of pefun?. 
The Tartharol must use fetuni, * 

In the only case in which I saw this ceremony the ordina~ 
tion was to a Teivali dairy and the candidate was completely 
naked except for the 4uvm, The Tarthar tarpalikarimokh 
wears part of an ordinary mantle as a loincloth during his 
ordination. The ceremony is the same for the dudrpalikart- 
mokh as for the tarvalikartmokh, except that the former is 

_ quite unclothed except for the 4uv# and that he alone has 
a mani to salute, 


THE WURSOL 


The ceremony begins cither on Tuesday or Friday and 
lasts two days. On the first day the candidate goes early 
in the morning to the ordinary dairy of the village at which 
he is to be qwursol; at Kars he goes to the Audrpali. He 
receives food from the palikartmokh and eats it sitting on the 
seat (Azottiin) outside the dairy. He stays near the dairy 
till the afternoon. When the palikartmokh has finished his 
afternoon work and has distributed butter and buttermilk, 
one of the men of the village comes to the candidate and 
says, “ Virdd!” The candidate throws off his cloak and is 
given cither a full fvmi or a piece of this garment called 
petuni, The palikartmokh then stands in front of the door 
of his dairy, and the candidate stands opposite to him and 
asks three times “ Zunivathina ?’—Shall I put on the fund?” 
The palikartmokh replies each time “Vat/”—“ Put on!” Then 
the candidate raises the garment to his forehead and if 
he has been given a complete uni he puts it on; if only a)” 
petuni he puts it in the string of his Avon. This string” is” 

L2 
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ordinarily called pennar, but is now called kerk, and this part 
of the ceremony is called 4erkatit?, The fact that this name 
is given seems to indicate that properly the complete gar- 
ment should not be given till a later stage of the proceedings. 

The candidate then finds seven leaves called mudiers and 
seven shoots or xan of the same plant and goes through 
exactly the same ceremony at the stream as in the ordina- 
tion of palikartmokh, putting the shoots in his back hair at 
the end. This part of the ceremony is called mulinirdditi, 
and its object is to make the candidate a palikartmokh as a 
step’ towards becoming wurso/, He is taken through the 
lower degree on his way to the higher. 

After mulinirdditi the candidate goes to the wall of, the 
dairy and stands outside it. The falikartmokh brings a 
firebrand from the dairy and lights with it a fire of mu/i wood, 
at which the candidate warms himself, The firebrand must 
be one of the three following kinds—Aid, pasdr or hias, ~ 
After warming himself, the candidate goes to fetch bark 
of the zudr tree, which must not be cut, but knocked off 
with a stone. He also brings seven perfect ‘udr leaves, 
and goes again to the dairy stream. He pounds the bark 
on a stone and dips it in water, squeezes the water into 
one of the évdr leaves, drinks, throws over his head and puts 
the bark on one side exactly in the same way as before, but 
using ¢wdr bark and leaves instead of the shoots and leaves of 
mult, After doing this seven times he dips the pounded 
bark in water, sprinkles his head and face three times, puts 
the bark in his hair, and, going a little way off, shakes his 
head. 

The candidate then goes again to find bark and leaves of 
tudr, and repeats the whole ceremony and continues to repeat © 
it till he has done it seven times—i,, he drinks out of the ¢udr 
leaves seven times seven. After this he goes to the wood 
near the stream (at Kars, called Tarskars) and the falikart- 
mokh comes to him there with the ertatpun filled with butter- 
milk, and with four leaves of the kind called sakuders. Two 
leaves are given to the candidate and two kept by the dairy= 
man, and each folds the leaves in the usual way to make a euj 
(ersteitt), The dairyman then puts the ertatpun between his 
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thighs and, holding it there, depresses it so that he can pour 
buttermilk into his leaf-cup; from this he pours into the leaf- 
cup of the candidate who then drinks, and this is repeated till 
the latter is satisfied. The palikartmokh brings food and 
fire from the dairy and both stay in the wood for the night, 
being allowed to have companions. The place where they 
sleep is called savarpali. d 

In the morning the candidate again goes for éudr bark and 
leaves, and carries out the whole ceremony seven times as on 
the previous evening. He then goes to the ¢avarpali and 
waits there till the palikartmokh has finished his morning 
work, when the candidate again receives buttermilk and food. 
Then both go out together to look after the buffaloes. 

When they return in the afternoon the candidate goes to 
the dairy stream and bathes from head to foot. This bathing 
is called éudvaspipiné (tudr I have washed), its object being to 
wash off the ¢udr bark previously used. After this he takes 
a piece of the cloth called ¢wadrinar and, using it as a girdle 
in addition to that he already wears, he goes to the wall of 
the dairy while the palikartmokh digs up a vessel called mu 
which is buried in the buffalo pen. (At Kars the mu which 
is used is that of the tarvali.) The palikartmokh then puts 
the mz on the ground and stands by it, The candidate asks 
three times, “ Muvatkina ?” “Shall 1 touch the mu?” and 
the palikartmokh replies each time “ Muvat !” The candidate 
then touches the mu, and by doing so becomes a full cursol. 
The mu is reburied by the palikartmokh. 

All the ceremonies so far have taken place at or near the 
ordinary dairy, either tarvali or kudrpali, or at the stream 
belonging to: one or other of these dairies. The candidate 
now for the first time goes to the dairy in which he is to be 
zoursol (the zursuli) and prostrates himself at the threshold. 
He next enters and prostrates himself to the patatmar and 
then to the ertatmar. He takes up and puts in its place one 
of the vessels of the ertatmar and then one of the vessels of 
the fatatmar, He salutes the mani (kaimukhti), lights the 
fire and the lamp and prays, using the prayer of the village. 
He then cleans the vessels and goes to milk, doing mand 1) 
tersantirikiti with the first milk as usual. a 
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I was eeeaully told that if the candidate for the office of 
qwursol wishes to scratch his head during his ordination 
ceremonies he must do so with a stick, but this is probably 
a feature of all ordination rites. 

In the case of the zwrsol, it seemed that there is a 
difference in the ceremonial according to whether the dairy 
is occupied or not when the new dairyman enters upon 
office. The foregoing account applies to the case in which 
the dairy is already occupied and the new dairyman replaces 
another, so that there is no break in the continuity of the 
dairy proceedings. If the dairy should be unoccupied, I was 
told that the candidate would have to sleep for two nights in 
the wood, and there would almost certainly be additional 
purifications, but I did not learn the exact nature of the 
proceedings in this case. 

Though I was only told of this difference of procedure 
in the case of the zurso/, it is not unlikely that there is 
a corresponding difference of procedure in the case of other 
dairies when the dairy has been unoccupied. There will 
certainly be a ceremony of purification of the dairy, such 
as takes place when the buffaloes migrate to a new village, 
and probably the dairy vessels will also have to be purified. 


THE KUGVALIKARTMOKH OF TARADR AND THE 
POHKARTPOL OF KANODRS 


The ordination ceremonies of these two dairymen appear 
to be almost identical. So far as I could ascertain, the feature 
which the ugvalikartmokh of Taradr and the folkartpol of 
Kanédrs have in common is that they serve institutions to which 
a high degree of sanctity is attached. The ritual of both 
dairies bears some resemblance to that of the ¢2 and, as we 
have already seen, the regulations for the conduct of the 
pohkartpol are, in some respects, even more stringent than 
those of the palo/. 

The kugvalikarimokh is ordained either on Wednesday , er 
Sunday, the pohkartpol on Tuesday. On the night precedi 
the ordination the candidate sleeps in the wood. Seven 
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leaves are used of the following kinds: pelkkodsthmul} 
puthimul, dnmul, takmul, kadakmul, torimul, and pathanmutl. 
One leaf of each kind is taken and the leaves pounded 
together and used in the same way as the shoots of mudi or 
the bark of the ¢vdr tree, water being dropped from them into 
leaves of puthimul. The pounded leaves are then placed in 
the back hair as usual. This is followed by the ceremony of 
drinking water three times out of a leaf containing water and 
some buffalo-dung. The bark of the éadr tree is then rubbed 
all over the body, though no ¢dr leaves are used for drinking. 
The candidate attains his full office by touching a mu, pros- 
trates himself at his dairy, enters and begins his work as 
in the dairies of a lower grade. 


THE KALTMOKH 


The ordination of the £a/tmokh begins either on Sunday, 
Wednesday or Thursday. In the case of a haltmokh of the 
Nodrs ¢#, the first part of the ceremony takes place at the 
village of Nodrs, while in some cases it seems that the 
candidate may go to the same village of Odr which is visited 
by the fa/ol during his ordination. I have no information 
about the place of ordination in the case of the other #@ 
dairies. 

A boy who is to become kaltmokh of the Nodrs ¢ goes to 
Nodrs either on Sunday, Wednesday, or Thursday, and, going 
to the ordinary dairy of that place (¢arva/i), he is given 
water by the palikartmokh in the vessel called pdlmachok. 
The boy washes his hands with this water and puts on a ¢uni 
which the falikartmokh gives him, after saying the same 
formula as in the ordination of wwrso/. He then does 
muliniroditi and so reaches the grade of palikartmokh. This 
and the following ceremony are done at a special stream at 
Nodrs called nirddigudr. The purification ceremony is then 
performed with ¢wdr bark and leaves till the candidate has 
drunk seven times seven. Food and buttermilk are given by 
the palikartmokh, and then the boy together with the 

1 This is the ordinary mu/# used in the ordination of the palikartmokh. 
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palikartmokh and the wursol of Nodrs pass the mien! in the 
wood near that place. 

The next morning the candidate goes to the ordination 
stream and washes himself from head to foot. This is called 
tudraspipini, its object being the same as in the ordination 
of the wurso/, The boy next goes to the front of the 
tarvali, where the palikartmokh gives him a special string 
made of ¢wadrinar, which he puts round his waist as herh, 
and then warms himself at a fire of muli wood. The 
palikartmokh brings a mu, which the candidate touches with 
the same formalities as in the ordination of wzsso/, and by so 
doing reaches the grade called perkurso/, which is of the same 
rank as that of wursol. The perkursol then takes the mu into 
the ¢arvadi, prostrating himself at the threshold before enter- 
ing. He prostrates himself to the fatatmar and to the 
ertatmar, puts the mu on the fatatmar and comes out. He 
then goes to the fof, or conical dairy of Nédrs, prostrates 
himself at the threshold, enters, and prostrates himself before 
patatmar, ertatmar and, finally, before the manz. Up to the 
point of saluting the bell in this way he keeps on the ¢andé 
but at this stage he throws it down and comes out of the 
dairy naked (except for the uvm), puts on the ordinary 
cloak and goes to the dairy at which the ¢ buffaloes are 
standing. 

When he reaches the ¢i mad, the candidate goes to the 
palol, whom he salutes with the words “ #r kar ddd,’ this salu- 
tation being called pérwvadrikpin?. He goes to the sleeping 
hut, prostrates himself before the horns which are kept in this 
building, and then goes to the front of the dairy. He is now 
perkursol, and in order that he shall become full Za/tmokh or 
tunitusthkaltmokh, the palol gives him a piece of tuni (petuni). 
The boy asks three times, “ Zunttusthvaskina ?””»—* Shall I go 
to wash the éunz?”—to which the fa/o/ answers each time 
“ Tusthva !” —“ Wash, go!” The boy takes the pefuni to the 
stream for ordinary use (not the Azwoénér) and bathes from 
head to foot. He puts to himself three times the question, 
“ tunitoikina?” and laying the piece of ‘uni on a stone, 
he pours water on it three times and returns with the! 
petuni in his hand to the palo/, who will be sitting on 
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pokvelkars in front of the dairy. The pa/o/ asks three times, 
“ Tunitusthpacha ? ”—“ Have you returned from washing the 
tuni ?”’—and each time the boy replies, “¢unitusthpuspini” —* 1 
have come from washing the /vz.” Then both pa/ol and boy 
go to the front of the adr in which the calves are kept and 
the pa/ol puts into the gate three bars (¢as¢h), which shut the 
opening of the enclosure. The boy asks three times, “ Tasth- 
vathina ?”—* Shall I touch the ¢asti ?"—and each time the 
palol replies “ Tasthvat !” The boy, who hitherto has been 


_ perkursol, now touches the /asth, and by so doing attains the 
“full rank of 4alémokh, and at once goes and pours buttermilk 


(kaishvatiti) for the palol. 

The latter parts of the ordination ceremonies of the kaltmokh, 
from the point at which he receives petunz from the pa/ol to 
the touching of the ¢as¢/, are always performed whenever the 
kaltmokh returns to the ¢ after a journey in which it has 
been necessary to degrade himself to the rank of perkursol 
(see p. 106). The initial stages of becoming a haltmokh are 
known in general as nirddibudnudr. 


THE ORDINATION OF THE PALOL 


In accordance with the fact that the fa/o/ belongs to the 
highest and most sacred grade of the dairy-priesthood, we 
find that the ceremonies preceding his entrance upon office 
are far more elaborate and prolonged than for the minor 
grades, - 

In order that a Teivali man may become a candidate for 
the office of palo/ he must first have gone through a pre- 
liminary qualifying ceremony called ‘esherst. When the 
office of palol becomes vacant, the people of the clan to 
which the ¢@ belongs are restricted in their choice to those 
men who have been through this ceremony. When one of 
these qualified men has been selected, he then goes through 
the proper ordination ceremonies, known as mirdditi. 

In the case of a falol of the Nodrs tz, the mzrdditi cere- 
monies are performed partly at Nodrs, partly at Odr, one of 
the most sacred villages of the Nodrs clan, and finally at 
ti mad where he is to hold office. 
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THE TESHERST CEREMONY 


This qualifying ceremony for the office of pa/o/ is always 
performed by a number of men at the same time, The 
number taking part must be three, five, seven or nine. There 
seemed to be no doubt that it was not permissible for four, 
six or eight men to perform the ceremony together. One or 
two Todas told me that an even number of men might do 
the ceremony, but all the more trustworthy witnesses were 
agreed that there must be an uneven number, and on all the 
occasions of which I could obtain records of actual cere- 
monies, an uneven number of men had done ¢es/erst together. 
The ceremony may not be performed while the funeral 
ceremonies of any Teivali person are uncompleted. 

At the time of my visit there were only nine or ten men 
who had been through the ¢esherst ceremony, including those 
who were holding or had held the office of palol. It was 
proposed that a number of the younger men should perform 
the ceremony about this time, but it had to be delayed 
till the second funeral ceremonies of two Teivali women 
had been held. 

The tesherst ceremony always begins on a Monday after 
the new moon. It takes place at certain villages where 
people are living, and in all the cases of which I obtained 
records it had been done at Kudrnakhum, belonging to the 
Nodrsol, or at Pushtar, belonging to the Taradrol. People 
must be living at the village at the time the ceremony is 
performed, 

The candidates go to the village on Monday evening, ac- 
companied by two or three Nédrs men. All go to a stream 
by a wood and the ceremony begins after sunset, when all 
the candidates throw off their cloaks and stand in a row. 
A man of the Nodrs clan has a éwnd in his hand and each 
candidate asks three times, “ Zwnivatkina ? "—“ Shall I touch 
the ¢wni ?”—and each time the Nodrs man replies, “ Tuntvat /” 
The first man in the row touches the é#i and then the others 
in order. The Noddrs man then gives the ¢uné to the first 
man who touched it, and he tears it into as many pieces 
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as there are candidates, giving a piece to each man, who puts 
it in the string of his £uvz, All then go in search of the . 
leaves of sufi and each plucks seven leaves and seven shoots. 
They go to the stream, one by one, and each drinks and rubs 
himself with the shoots seven times, as in the ordination 
ceremony, and puts the shoots in his back hair. 

While they are doing this, the Nodrs man will have made 
fire by friction, using the wood of mu/z, and the men warm 
themselves at the fire. Each man then goes in search of 
seven ¢vdr leaves and tudr bark and carries out the usual 
purification ceremony once only, drinking out of each of the 
seven leaves, after which the men take food prepared by 
another of the Nddrs men, and all pass the night in the 
wood, Next morning the men fetch ¢udr bark and leaves 
and repeat the drinking and rubbing ceremony of the 
previous evening, but on this occasion each man says “ Tesh- 
nirddinem,” as he throws the leaf over his head after drinking. 
All then bathe completely in the stream. 

While they are doing this, the Nodrs men have been cook- 
ing a large amount of food, more than the candidates can 
readily eat, and an old woman of the Tartharol who is to take 
part in the ceremony has bathed and dressed in her best 
clothes and put on all the ornaments she can procure: gold 
earrings, necklace, bracelets, and rings. When the men have 
bathed, they wait till the message comes that the food is 
ready, and then each man takes off his piece of ¢wné and his 
pennar and his kuvn, so that he is completely naked. The 
Nodrs man portions out the food and puts it on ¢udr leaves, 
the portion for each man being more than he can possibly eat 
at one sitting, and the portions of food are given to the old 
woman, who sits down with her back to the men. Each man 
goes up behind the back of the old woman, and she gives him 
his portion of food by putting her hand behind her back so 
that she does not look at him, and in doing so she says three 
times“ Teshtortudenk ?” —* Tesh food have | not given?” The 
men take the food, go into the thickest part of the wood and 
eat it. None of the food prepared on this occasion may be 
eaten by the Nddrs men or by the old woman, but though) 
the amount is excessive, the whole of it must be eaten by the 
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candidates during the day. After each man has caten to the 
full he may put on his cloak, The Nédrs men and the old 
woman go back to their villages and they must hold no 
communication of any kind with the candidates after the 
food has been given. The men remain in the wood all day, 
and when it is getting dark they go to the nearest village at 
which any of them live, taking care that no one sees them 
on the way. : 

One of the most remarkable features of this ceremony is the 
part taken by the old woman., She must be one of the 
Tartharol ; she must be past the age of child-bearing, and she 
must never have had intercourse with one of her own clan. 
In the last particular the word of the woman is trusted, for it 
was said that she would never deceive in such a matter. 
Every woman believed that if she did not speak the truth she 
would die, and all those concerned in the ceremony would 
either die or have serious illness. I was told that it was by no 
means easy to find a woman who fulfilled this requirement, 
and in each of the cases of which I have records the same — 
woman officiated—viz. Naspilthi of Taradr (21). 

Other remarkable features of this ceremony are that the 
men should be given more food than they are readily able to 
eat, as in the ceremony connected with the ka/tmokh after the 
migration (p. 139), and that they receive this food in a 
condition of complete nudity, a condition which only occurs 
in one other dairy ceremonial. 

The ‘esherst ceremony is one in which candidates for the 
office of pa/ol go through certain of the rites which ordinarily 
form part of the process of ordination, with the addition of 
special ceremonies, in which a superabundant portion of 
food is given by a woman who fulfils certain peculiar con- 
ditions. 

When the office of falo/ becomes vacant, the clan to 
which the 4 belongs chooses from among those who have 
been through the ¢esherst ceremony, and the chosen man 
has then to undergo the ordination ceremonies proper, or 
niroditi, Lt 
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THE NiRopit1 CEREMONY 


The ceremony begins on a Saturday evening, after the new 
moon, when the chosen candidate goes to a village of the clan 
to which his future / belongs and sleeps there in the ordinary 
hut. 

On the following morning he goes before daybreak to the 
front of the dairy of the village, naked except for his Auvn, 
and a man of the village stands at the door of the dairy 
holding a ¢wi in his hand, and says three times, “ Tunivathia!” 
—“Touch the ¢uni/” The candidate answers, “ Tunivatkin,” 
and takes the un? If the garment is a complete one, he 
puts it on; if only a piece, he puts it in his pennar, and 
taking seven ¢udr leaves and ¢udr bark he goes to the stream 
of the dairy and performs the usual drinking and rubbing 
ceremony, and after putting the ¢dr bark in his hair, goes a 
little way off and shakes his head so that the bark falls out. 
He repeats the ceremony twice, so that it is performed three 
times altogether—i., he drinks from the /udr leaves three 
times seven. This ceremony is called ¢esknir, and is done in 
view of the inhabitants of the village. The candidate stays 
for the rest of the day at the village. If there is a wursol 
there, the food of the candidate is prepared by this dairy- 
man; if no zursol is present, it is prepared by the padi- 
kartmokh. The food is grain boiled in milk, and is only 
eaten in the evening. The candidate sleeps that night in a 
wood near the village, but not the same wood as that by the 
stream where /eshnir had been done. Either the wursol or 
the palikartmokh must pass the night in the wood with 
the candidate, and other men of the village may also 
be their companions. Until the candidate lies down to 
sleep he must remain naked (except for the £uvz), but 
when sleeping he may cover himself with hjs ordinary 
cloak. 

Next morning (Monday) the candidate gets up at sunrise, 


? This is inconsistent with the statement made on p. 73 that the wirsol nevet © 
Prepares food except at the #yAalousthi ceremony. It is possible that the food is 
‘anly given to the candidate by the wurso/ and is not prepared by him, 
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lays aside his cloak, and goes to bathe completely in the 
stream, saying three times, “ Zudraspinem,” 1—* Tudr 1 have 
washed,” thus washing off the zwar of the previous day. He 
then returns to the place where he had slept, puts on his 
ordinary cloak with the right arm out, and goes to the front 
of the dairy, He is given food by the wursol, or, in his 
absence, by the palikartmokh, and cats it outside the dairy, 
after which he washes. He then goes to the ordinary 
stream of the village (ars ipa) and takes up water with 
his hand, and by so doing he becomes fero/—ie., he loses 
any sanctity he has acquired by the ceremony of the previous 
day. 
The candidate then goes direct to the village of Odr and 
stays near that village till the evening, when he makes his 
way to the front of the dairy of that place. He stands about 
ten yards from the dairy and throws off his cloak. A man 
of the clan to which his future ¢/ belongs now gives him a 
complete évni of the kind worn in the village dairy (a mad 
tuni, not a té tuni), saying three times, “ Zuntvatkia,” to which 
is replied “ Zunivatkin.” The man who gives the ‘uni now 
remains as assistant and companion till the candidate reaches 
his future dairy. The candidate puts the ¢uné round his loins, 
goes to the stream of the dairy, and performs the drinking 
and rubbing ceremony with 2zu/i leaves and shoots as in the 
ordination of palikartmokh. The assistant makes fire by 
friction and lights a fire of mudi wood, at which the candidate 
warms himself. 

The drinking ceremony with ¢vdr is then carried out in 
the same way as at /esknir, and then the wursol of Odr 
brings buttermilk in an erta/pun and gives it in cups of 
Aakud \eaves to both the candidate and his assistant. They 
also receive food from the wwrsol, while any other men 
present go to the ordinary hut for their meal, That night 
is passed at a special spot under a tree not far from the 
dairy at Odr, the wursol and assistant being the companions 
of the candidate. On that night the candidate may not 


+ This has not the same form as the word uttered by the wurso/ and alta 10 
the corresponding ceremony. In some cases different verbal forms are its 
the ##, and this may be an instance. 
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touch his ordinary cloak and has to be content with the 
scanty covering of the ¢unz. 

On the next day (Tuesday), the ceremony with ¢udr leaves 
and bark is repeated three times as on the previous days, and 
after the zuwrso/ has finished his dairy work he gives butter- 
milk and food to both the candidate and his assistant, On 
the afternoon of this day the ¢udr ceremony is performed 
again, but on this occasion seven times, so that the candidate 
drinks from the ¢#dr leaves seven times seven, In the 
evening buttermilk and food are again given by the waurso/ 
and the three men pass the night in the wood. 

On the next day (Wednesday) the candidate fetches bark 
of the tree from which the material called ¢wadrinar is made 
and makes for his temporary use a rough kuva, When it is 
ready, he bathes in the dairy stream, takes off the old pennar 
and tazim and puts on the newly made garment, together with 
the ¢iné,'and goes with the wursol to the dairy where the 
buffaloes of his ¢ are standing. When they approach the 
ti mad the wursol goes away and leaves the candidate to go 
to the dairy alone, where he sits on the outskirts (p#/) of the 
timad, When the kaltmokh sees the candidate approaching, 
he collects the buffaloes at the milking place (pepkarmus) and 
catches hold of the tails of certain buffaloes which are to be 
taken in charge by the new /a/ol, saying to himself three times 
for each buffalo, “ Zover vatkina ?”— Tail shall I hold?”— 
and replying to himself each time, “ Vat/” At the Nodrs @ 
if the candidate is to be pa/ol of the zitr, the kaltmokh holds 
the tails of three buffaloes, one of each kind; if he is to be 
falol of the warsir, two buffaloes only take part (see p. 112). 
After this the £a/#mokh prepares food in the pid of the dairy 
and gives it to the fa/ol designate. While the haltmokh is 
attending to the new falo/ he must become a perkursol— 
ze, he degrades himself to this rank before undertaking 
these duties. During the night the candidate together 
with the Zaltmokh and the other palol already in office 





1 It has been stated by Harkness, Marshall and others that when the palol is 


entering on his office he has to sleep in the wood completely naked. This is nob == 
strictly correct, though the covering afforded by the Zuni is so meagre that thé. 


statement is almost justified. 
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(if there are two, as at the Nddrs ¢z) sleep in the hut of 
the “7 mad. 

The next day (Thursday) the new fa/o/ goes to the stream 
and performs the ¢udr ceremony three times in the morning 
and nine times in the afternoon ; ze., he drinks from the ¢udr 
leaves three and nine times seven, On this day the ka/tmokh 
milks the purr, takes the milk to the fi/, churns there and 
gives buttermilk, butter and other food to the new fado/. 
On that night all sleep in the Larenpoh or calf-house. 

The proceedings of Friday, Saturday, and Sunday are the 
same as those of Thursday, except that the new fa/o/ may now 
drink the milk of the pumir like the full pado/. 

On Monday morning the new fa/o/ enters on his office. 
In the morning he bathes and then takes off the temporary 
pennar and kuvn he has been wearing and replaces them by 
others made in the same way. A Badaga (the ¢ke/fmav) then 
brings one of the two cloaks of the falo/, that called 
podrshtun?, and lays it down at the outskirts of the dairy, It 
is taken up by the saltmokh and given to the new fa/o/, 
who spreads it out on the place where the buffaloes are 
milked, He then takes pounded ¢udr bark, says the 
kwarszam of the gods, of the ¢ and of the buffaloes (see Chap. 
X) and throws the pounded bark on the garment. He turns 
the garment over so as to expose the other surface and purifies 
this in the same way. He then asks himself, “ Podrshtunt 
tutkina ?” —‘ Shall I tie the podrshtuni?”—and throwing off 
the mad tuni he has been wearing hitherto, he puts on the 
podrshtuni, The kaltmokh returns the mad tuni to the Nodrs 
people, who come on this day and stand on the outskirts 
of the place, 

The new fa/o/ then purifies his dairy by sprinkling it with 
water and ¢udr bark in the same way as is done when going 
to a new dairy (see p. 136). He next takes the wppun, puts 
into it water and ¢wdr bark, and turning towards the Nodrs 
people with the vessel to his forehead, says three times to 
them, “ Poh pikhkina 2?” — Shall I enter the dairy?” All the 
Nodrs people cry “ Pakh/” and the new fa/o/ enters his dairy 
with the full rights of his position, 

At some period before entering into office as full “pal mh, 

a Man 
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the candidate touches a ¢as¢i or bar of the entrance into the 
tu. This ceremony is similar to that performed by the 
kaltmokh, and as in this case it seemed to be the special 
indication of entrance on full office, but unfortunately my 
notes do not make it clear exactly when this touching of the 
tasth is done nor with what ceremonial it is accomplished. 

For a month from this day there will be what is called pon, 
nothing being cither sold or given from the dairy. At the 
end of the month, on a Monday, a ¢uni of the kind called 
kubuntuni is brought by the dike/fmav, and is put on in the 
usual way. (During the previous month the podrshtunt will 
have been used both as a cloak and as a loincloth, and will 
have been taken into the sleeping hut.) The fa/ol is visited 
by the dairymen of his rank from the other ¢é dairies, and 
there will be many visitors from all the Todas, who come and 
sit in the pii/ of the dairy and feast. The new fadol also 
receives greetings on this day from the Todas for the first 
time since his entry upon office, He greets the Tartharol 
first, saying “ Bad” in the usual way, and then the Teivaliol, 
saying “ Pekein,” and each reply in the customary manner. 

The ordination ceremonies of the fa/o/ are thus very 
prolonged. There is a preliminary qualifying ceremony in 
which the would-be candidates receive pieces of zumz, perform 
both the mu/i and the ¢udr purificatory ceremonies, each once 
only, and on the following day go through the very peculiar 
ceremonial in which they are given superabundant food by an 
old woman while in a condition of complete nudity. 

The proper ordination ceremonies begin on a Sunday, when 
the candidate receives ¢un#, performs the purificatory ceremony 
with zudr three times seven, and sleeps in a wood. On 
Monday he washes off the ¢udr, becomes a ferol, and goes to 
the village of Odr, where he again receives ‘uni, goes through 
the mulinirdditi ceremony which makes him a palikartmokh, 
and then performs the ¢dr ceremony three times seven and 
sleeps in the open, covered only with the zw#z, On Tuesday 
he performs the éudr purification three times seven in the 
morning and seven times seven in the evening and again 
sleeps in the open. On Wednesday he bathes and assumes a ~ 
special £uvn and goes to his future dairy, where the kaltmokh. 

M 
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performs the tail-holding ceremony and the candidate sleeps 
in the hut. On the four next days the ‘wdr ceremony is per- 
formed three times seven in the mornings and nine times seven 
in the afternoons, and the calf-house is used as a sleeping-place. 
On the following Monday the fa/o/ enters upon office, assuming 
the pddrshtunt, touching a ¢ast/, and entering his dairy. 

The foregoing description of the ordination of the palo 
applies primarily to the Nédrs #7, but in its main details it 
holds good for other places, 

I am doubtful as to the part taken by the village of Odr, 
and am not clear whether part of the ordination ceremony 
is performed at this place by every fa/o/ or only by those of the 
Nodrs ##, It is possible that it is only the latter who visit the 
village, but I do not know of any corresponding village visited 
by the candidates for the post of pa/o/ at other # dairies. My 
impression is that every candidate for the office of fa/oé visits 
this village. 

The only definite modification of the ceremonies attendant 
on entrance into office of which I know occurs at the Kars 
Here the fa/ol is first ordained to the parsir—ie., he becomes 
the pa/ol of this herd of buffaloes and tends them only. At 
the end of a month he becomes falol of the piirsir, and the 
ceremony of entrance upon this office was spoken of as 
pelkkatthtiti to the piirspoh. In this case the ceremony of 
ordination to the parspoh is called mirdditi, and that of 
removal to another dairy pelkhatthtiti. 

On the afternoon of the appointed day the fa/o/ churns the 
milk of the morning in the parsfoh and then shuts the door of 
this dairy, which he never re-enters as long as he isin office. He 
could only do so if he should cease to be palol and be re- 
ordained to the same #2, 

A new pddrshtuni is brought by a Badaga and is assumed 
by the falol after purification in the usual manner, At the 
same time he puts on a new £agurs,! which has been purified 
by the Zaltmokh, who has’also cut a new kwoindrtpet on the 
hill of Kulinkars which the’ fa/o/ then purifies with adr bark 
in the usual manner, saying the names of the four dei 
Anto, Notirzi, Kulinkars, and Kuzkarv. 

“2 The si'name of the dion. 
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The fa/ol then digs up earth from the footprints of one of 
the piirsir, saying the whole prayer of the i as he does so. 
He drives the buffalo slightly to one side by touching it with 
the wand, and takes earth from the exact place where the foot 
of the buffalo had been resting and puts the earth into a cup 
which he has made of ¢udr leaves, He adds pounded ¢udr 
bark and goes to the spring (Awofnir) of the dairy, where he 
mixes water with the earth and bark, He then goes to the 
stone called pepkusthkars, where he has previously laid a 
complete set of new dairy vessels and implements of the inner 
room, together with the lamp and the bell (Ner) of the pirspoh. 
The bell is laid on the stone, the other things by its side. 

Wearing the pddrshtuni and holding the Awoindrtpet under 
his left arm, the fa/o/ sprinkles the contents of the leaf-cup 
over the dairy vessels and other objects, beginning with the 
bell, and as he does so he prays, using the whole prayer of the 
dairy. He then ties all the vessels and other contents of the 
dairy on a staff called fepkati in exactly the same manner as 
when taking them from one ¢# mad to another. The bell is 
tied up in a leafy covering of 4az and everything is done as 
in the migration from one place to another, and the staff with 
its burden is then borne by the fa/o/ from the pepkusthkars to 
the stone called perskars, by the side of which the dairy vessels 
are laid, while the manz is uncovered and laid on the stone, 
The staff is then placed at the back of the dairy. 

Having untied the dairy vessels and arranged them by the 
stone, the alot pounds fresh tudr bark, and with the 
kwoindrtpet under his left arm goes with the karitirsum to 
the sacred spring, into which he throws the bark, takes water, 
and returns. Taking more pounded bark, he puts it in the 
idrkwoi and pours water into this vessel from the karitorzum. 
He takes the zdrkwoi with its contents to the front of the 
dairy, and with his right hand sprinkles the water over the 
outside of the dairy and then into its interior till the vessel 
is emptied. The dairy vessels are not again purified, but are 
taken into the dairy with the same procedure as that described 
in the last chapter. The vessels of the outer room, which 
have been purified by the 4a/¢mokh, ave then taken to their. — 
places. Fire is made by friction; one fireplace is lighted ~~ 

M2 
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and fire transferred to the other, and from this the lamp is 
lighted, and the fado/, who is now palo/ of the piirstr, goes out 
to look after and milk his new charges, On this evening no 
food is taken, nor does the fa/o/ drink buttermilk as usual, 
and the £a/tmokh does not blow the horn in the evening. On 
the following day, which is the occasion of a feast for all 
Todas, the usual routine is followed. 

The most interesting feature of this ceremony at the Kars 
dé is that the vessels of the inner room are taken by the fa/ol 
from the pepkusthkars to the perskars, a distance said to be 
about fifty yards, in exactly the same manner as that in which 
they. are carried from one dairy to another during the 
migrations when the distance may be many miles. 


The essential feature of the various ordination ceremonies 
is purification by drinking water from certain leaves and rub- 
bing the body with the juice of certain plants or the bark of 
a tree mixed with water from a dairy stream or spring, The 
ordinary dairyman uses the leaves and shoots of mu/i; the 
dairymen of the Taradr dugvali and the Kanddrs poh use 
seven kinds of leaves and rub themselves with éudr bark, 
while the three grades of dairyman open only to Teivali or 
Melgars people not only rub with the juice of adr bark, but 
use ¢udr leaves for the purificatory drinking. 

The palikartmokh drinks and rubs himself seven times 
only, the wursol and kaltmokh seven times seven, while at 
various stages in his ordination the fa/ol uses éudr bark three 
times seven, seven times seven, and nine times seven. 

The final stage of ordination or induction is marked by 
touching some sacred object of the dairy. The ordinary 
dairyman touches one or more of the sacred vessels of the 
dairy; the wursol, kugvalikartmokh, and the pohkartpol of 
Kanédrs touch the mw, a dairy vessel buried in the buffalo 
pen, which is dug up for the ordination ceremony. The 
kaltmokh and the palol touch a ¢asth, the former touching a 
bar of the calf enclosure and the latter one in the opening: of 
the pen used for adult buffaloes. 

According to one account, the Teivali palikartmok/t i also” 
touches a mx on entrance into office, but it is very doubtful “it 
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this is correct. Nothing was said about it at the ordination 
at which I was present, and I saw nothing to indicate that 
this vessel was being used, but it is possible that the mx had 
been dug up earlier in the day and put inside the dairy. 
Another interesting. feature of the ordination ceremonies 
is that a dairyman of a higher grade may be taken through 
the lower stages on his way to the higher office, Thus both 
wursol and palol perform the purificatory ceremony with mu/z, 
which is the chief feature of the ordination of the palikartmokh, 
There did not seem to be any stage in the ordination of the 
palol when he could be said to be a wursol, though the cere- 
monies of Monday evening and Tuesday are very much like 
those of the wursol, the chief difference being in the exact 
number of times that the évdr purification is performed. 





CHAPTER VIII 
SPECIAL DAIRY CEREMONIES 


I HAVE so far dealt with the organisation and ritual of the 
dairy, with the ceremonies accompanying the movements of 
the buffaloes from one place to another, and with the cere- 
monies attendant on the entrance of the dairymen into office. 
There remain ceremonies which accompany certain events in 
the course of the dairy ritual or in the lives of the buffaloes. 
One of these, the fepkaricha ceremony, is performed whenever 
any evil befalls a certain dairy vessel which is buried in the 
buffalo pen. Another ceremony celebrates the birth of a calf, 
and a group of ceremonies are connected with the act of 
giving salt to the buffaloes, 


THE PEPKARICHA CEREMONY 


In the account of the daily work of the dairy, it will be 
remembered that whenever the dairyman goes out to milk for 
the first time he puts some buttermilk into his milking vessel. 
This is done in every dairy, and the buttermilk so added is 
called ep. The milk of every day has mixed with it some 
of the buttermilk from the milking of the day before, and in 
this way continuity is kept up in the dairy operations. 
Under certain conditions this continuity is broken and 
new fep has to be made, and the process of doing so is the 
ceremony called pepkaricha, pepkarichti, or pepkarichanudr 
—ize., “pep he purifies,” or, “if pep is purified.” = 

In some cases new fep has to be made for the whole.’ 
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(ado!) ; in other cases it has only to be made for one of the 
dairies of the clan. 

The ceremony is performed for the whole clan whenever 
anything goes wrong with a certain dairy vessel called mu, 
which is buried in the buffalo pen at. the chief village of the 
clan. We have seen that this vessel is used in the ordination 
to certain dairy offices, and it is also inspected as a matter of 
routine about once a year. If it is broken or has been stolen 
or tampered with in any way, it becomes necessary to make: 
new ep for the whole clan, 

Among the Tartharol, new fef has also to be made after the: 
funeral of a male on account of the defilement of the mani 
involved in its exposure to the ordinary people at the funeral 
ceremonies, 

The conditions which necessitate the making of new pep for 
a single dairy are, (1) if a Tamil or other “ foreigner” has 
entered the dairy, (2) if an ordinary Toda (fero/) has gone 
into the dairy at night, (3) if the dairyman has used tobacco;, 
In these cases the people of the village at which the offence has 
been committed procure a new mu, and, after purifying it, go 
to some other dairy of the clan, where they procure some 
buttermilk to act as fep and take it to their own dairy. It is 
only when new ep has to be made for the whole clan that the 
prolonged ceremony of pepkarichti has to be carried out. This 
ceremony differs in its details for each clan, and is more com- 
plicated in some cases than in others, As an example, I will 
give the proceedings for the Kuudr clan. 

When it becomes necessary to make new pep for the whole 
group of dairies belonging to the clan it is necessary to take 
the buffaloes to one special dairy, The Kuudr people go to: 
the dairy of Kwirg near Sholur. On the day of going to 
Kwirg, a feast is held at which the food called ashkkartpimi 
is eaten, 

Whenever new fep is made it is necessary to have a new 
palikartmokh, and the man who is to undertake the duties 
goes to Kwirg with the milking buffaloes of the pasthirand is 
accompanied by a number of Kuudr men, The men take 
with them a new and complete set of dairy vessels, and reac. 
Kwirg in the early morning of a Sunday after the new moon), 
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The buffaloes are at once penned in the ¢z. The first business 
is the ordination of the new falikartmokh, which is carried 
out as usual, When at the stream for the purification cere- 
mony, the palikartmokh has with him a new mu, which he fills 
with water at the stream. He takes this vessel to the ¢u in 
which the buffaloes are penned, and knocks one of the buffaloes 
on the back with his wand (pet), so that it moves to one side. 
Then with the wand he digs some earth from the spot where 
the hoof of the buffalo had been resting, and mixes this earth 


with ¢udr bark. He places part of the mixed earth and bark” 


in the mu, and puts the rest on one side ; this part of the 
ceremony is called mukatchkudrspind, or purification of the mu, 
literally “7 purification I have purified.” 

The falikartmokh then brings all the other dairy vessels and 
implements, beginning with the pataz, and purifies them by 
throwing on them mixed earth and ¢udr bark, sprinkling 
them with water from the mw three times, saying “On” each 
time. The things of the fatatmar are purified first and then 
the things of the evtatmar, and the purified objects are placed 
inthe dairy. Fire is made by friction and the palikartmokh goes 
out to milk, Buttermilk is not put into the milking-vessel as 
usual, and the lamp is not lighted. The milk is poured into 
the fatat, and the palikartmokh then prepares food, which he 
gives to the people who have come with him, but he himself 
fasts. All the men then go away except one or two, who are 
to remain as companions of the dairyman. In the evening 
the palikartmokh takes off some of the cream,' which has 
risen to the top of the milk, and puts it into the lamp which 
he lights, and then prays, using the dwaream of Kwirg? and 
the Awarzam of the pep only. 

If the milk has coagulated it is now churned, and then the 
buffaloes are milked as usual, but if the milk has not 
coagulated, it is left till next morning. In the evening the 
dairyman takes food as usual, 

On the following day, it seems that the milk has always 


* This is the only occasion on which this cream is used by the Todas, Ituis 
used because there are now neither butter nor ghi at the dairy. Its use here is at 
indication that the process of coagulation is less rapid than usual, 72 

2 See p. 222, a 
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become solid and is churned. Immediately after churning 
and without taking food, the dairyman puts together the 
dairy things according to the usual method followed when 
going from one village to another, and goes with his buffaloes 
to the village of Kiudr, The dairy vessels are carried in the 
usual manner, the new buttermilk called puthpep being in the 
patat and the butter in the mu. 
The people living at Kiudr leave the village, and the man who 
has been filling the office of palikartmokh there throws away, 
all the old dairy things and takes the mani to the stones by’) 
the side of that dairy called neursiilnkars (see p. 129). After 
leaving the bells there for a little time, the dairyman takes 
them to the a/i nipa, and then his office ceases and he becomes 
perol. 
” The new falikartmokh, who has come from Kwirg, purifies 
the dairy and his new dairy vessels and the mani in exactly 
the same way as when reaching a new dairy, and then 
places the bells, vessels, and other objects in the dairy, 
During the next month, till the following new moon, the 
. dairyman and his companions stay alone at Kiudr doing the 

| ordinary business of the dairy, During this time they may 
I} be visited by men of the Kuudr clan, but neither by women 
nor by men of other clans, At the end of the month, on the 
Sunday after the new moon, the palikartmokh drives the 
buffaloes (now called fonzr, festival buffaloes) to Kuudr, taking 
with him the puthpep and the dairy vessels. When the people 
at Kuudr see the dairyman coming with the fonir, they leave 
the village and all go to Kiudr, which the buffaloes have just 
left. There they hold a feast to which many people of other 
clans, both men and women, are invited. 

When the falikartmokh reaches Kuudr, he purifies the 
dairy as he had done at Kiudr and puts the vessels in their 
places, 

Certain men of the clan then come, each with a new mu, 
and these vessels are laid by the side of the stones called 
keinkars and tashtikars in the wall of the pen. At Kuudr 
fifteen new mu should be brought by the fifteen heads of. 
families of the Kuudr clan. The palikartmokh then purifies ~ (— 
each mu with tudr bark in the usual way and places the! “ 
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vessels on the patatmar of the dairy, after which he gives 
food to those who have provided the vessels: 

The palikartmokh with his companion or companions then 
stay at Kuudr for a month, when, again on a Sunday after the 
new moon, all the Kuudrol assemble at Kuudr and hold a 
feast. On that day a new fadikartmokh is appointed for each 
dairy of the Kuudr clan, Each man goes through the usual 
ordination ceremony and then receives one of the new mu 
containing some of the new fef, which he takes to his dairy, 
Each new dairyman also provides new dairy vessels, and, 
when he reaches his dairy, purifies the #w and the new dairy 
things in the way already described. He puts the vessels 
into the dairy and then goes to milk, taking some of the new 
pep in his milking-vessel, and thereafter matters go on as 
usual, Each new dairyman fasts while going to his dairy with * 
the new fef, although the rest of the people are feasting. 

Those who remain at Kuudr bury the mx in which the pep 
was brought from Kwirg, It is buried by the side of the pen, 
under a tree called eikhkwadiki. 

The ceremony of making new fe is carried out on the 
same lines in all dairies, but usually it is less complicated and 
fewer villages have to be visited than in the case of the 
Kuudrol. It seems that there is a tendency in some clans 
to perform the ceremony less rigidly than of old. Thus,- 
the Kars people used to go to Keshker for new pep, but 
now they perform the ceremony at Kars itself, so that the 
migration to a new place with its attendant ceremonial is 
avoided, 

There are certain differences in the procedure in the case of 
Teivali and ‘Tarthar clans. One, the necessity for new pep 
after the funeral of a male, has been already mentioned. 

Another difference is that there is a buried mu for each 
kind of dairy, so that a clan which has two or three kinds of 
dairy will have two or three mu buried in the pen. If it is 
the m belonging to the wursudi which is broken or tampered 
with, the ceremony is performed by the wursol, who takes 
earth from the footprints of one of the wursulir. If the mu of 
the Audrpali is injured, the kudrpalikartmokh performs, the. 
ceremony, taking earth from the footprints of one of the oth 


hi 
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kinds of sacred buffaloes. Thus at Kars he takes it from the 
prints of the martir. 

At Kanddrs new fep has to be made at a place called 
Kautarmad, which I could not identify. It is a long way 
from Kanddrs, but the people have to go there because the 
god Kwoto used to make ep there. There is one feature 
peculiar to the ceremony for this clan. Earth has to be taken 
from a certain spot from which it was taken by Kwoto, and 
this earth is mixed with that taken from the footprints of the 
buffalo. 

Another special feature of the Kanédrs dairy is connected 
with the buried mz and is probably the result of the fact that 
this dairy is now only occupied occasionally. When the 
pohkartpol \eaves the dairy on vacating office, he takes up the 
buried 2x, pours into it a small quantity of fe, and reburies 
the vessel, covering it on the top with a stone. When he 
resumes office, he takes up the mu and purifies it with the 
two kinds of earth used in the full ceremony, and puts the 
pep which has been buried into his milking-vessel when he 
goes out to milk for the first time. As in other Tarthar clans, 
the full ceremony of fepkaricha is only carried out when the 
mu is broken or stolen, and after the funeral of a male. 

A characteristic feature of Toda dairy procedure is the 
coagulation of the milk before it is churned. This coagulation 
occurs in a few hours without the addition of rennet or other 
special coagulating agent, the milk drawn in the morning being 
nearly always solid at the time of the afternoon churning. 
This rapid coagulation of the milk is almost certainly assisted 
by the added buttermilk or ff, the curdling being probably 
an acid coagulation set up or hastened by the addition of the 
sour buttermilk. If this were the case, it might be expected 
that habitual failure of the milk to coagulate might be 
regarded as a reason for making new fef, and I therefore 
inquired carefully into this point. It was quite clear, 
however, that delay in the coagulation was not looked upon as 
a reason for the ceremony. If there was habitual delay, it 
was customary to consult the diviners, and they always gaye. 
one of two reasons for the delay: either that it was due to 
action of a sorcerer, or that the dairyman had committed one 
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of the offences against the dairy of which a list is given on 
P. 295. 

Ifdelay were said to be due to the first cause, the sorcerer 
would be invited to the village, entertained with food, and 
induced to remove his spell; if to the second cause, the 
dairyman would have to perform the érnértiti or similar 
ceremony ; but there was never any question of making new 
pep, the necessity for this ceremony being entirely dependent 
on the condition of the buried dairy vessel. 


THE IRPALVUSTHI CEREMONY 


The ceremony of irpa/vusthi (buffalo milk he milks) is per- 
formed about the fifteenth day after the birth of a calf. 
It only takes place when one of the sacred buffaloes has 
calved, and is not performed in ordinary villages for putiir, 
nor at the ¢ for punir, It is performed after the birth of 
both male and female calves. The ceremony is carried out in 
the same fashion at the wursudi, the kudrpali and the tarvali, 
but has different features at the Augvali of Taradr and at 
the ¢#. 

There are special days for the ceremony, At the ¢arvali, 
it must be performed on Sunday, Wednesday, or Saturday ; 
at the kudrpali and wursuli, on Sunday or Wednesday ; 
at the Augva/é, on Saturday. The ceremony is performed at 
the #/, but I omitted to obtain any account of the proceedings 
at this grade of dairy. 

When this ceremony is held at the village of Kuudr, a man 
from Odr belonging to the Nodrsol must attend, and similarly 
a man from Kuudr must be present when the ceremony 
is performed at Kuudr, this regulation being the result 
of certain events in the histories of the buffaloes of these 
places (see p. 647). 

At each of the three kinds of dairy which follow the same 
procedure, the chief part is taken by the dairyman, At the 
wursuli, the wursol officiates, and at the kudrpali and tarvali, 
the palikartmokh. Le 

The first appropriate occasion after the fifteenth day from 
the birth of the calf is appointed and the dairy is purified'with 
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dried buffalo-dung. Contrary to the general rule, the lamp is 
lighted on the morning of this day, All the buffaloes are 
milked as usual; one or two pun of milk being poured into 
the fatat and all the rest into the erzat. 

The dairyman then puts some milk into the milking-vessel, 
and, carrying his wand, he leads the fifteen-day-old calf to its 
mother to be suckled. While the calf is being suckled, the 
dairyman strikes the mother on the right side of the back three 
times with the wand, saying “O#” each time. He then puts the 
wand on the top of the milking-vessel and, holding both in his 
left hand, milks the buffalo once or twice with the other hand, 
so that the milk splashes on the wand asit falls into the vessel, 
The vessel and wand are then laid at the back of the dairy, 
which the dairyman enters to prepare food, boiling grain or 
rice with milk in a special vessel (ertat) kept for the purpose, 
While the food is being cooked the dairyman takes some 
of the grass called kakay and the plant called Aadudri, and 
sweeps the interior of the dairy with them, beginning at the 
patatmar. While doing this and during his other operations 
on this day, he must not turn his back to the contents of the 
dairy. After having swept the dairy, he lays the Aakar 
and fabudri by the wall of the building, again takes the 
milking-vessel ‘and wand from the back of the dairy, and, 
having called the people of the village, he salutes by raising 
the vessel and wand to his forehead and prays, all present 
praying with him. I am not certain whether it is the prayer 
of the village or a special prayer which is used on this 
occasion. After praying, the dairyman lays the wand on the 
top of the fazat and pours the milk which he obtained from 
the buffalo into the patat over the wand. _He puts the latter 
in its appointed place and then goes to the ertatmar, where he 
Prepares a large number of leaves on which he portions 
out the food (%rkisthiti) which he has prepared, and all the 
people present take this food outside the dairy. On the 
following day, the buffalo which has calyed is milked with the 
Test. 

When this ceremony is performed at the wursu/i dairy, 
it is the only occasion on which the wwrsol prepares food ; at 
all other times, the food of this dairyman is prepared by 
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the palikartmokh, On this occasion the wwursol not only 
cooks food for himself but for all those present. Another 
distinctive feature of this ceremony is that it is the only 
occasion on which the milk of the wursu/ir is ever drunk, 

The day of irpalvusthi is the only day on which the 
dairymen of the three kinds of dairy, with the exception 
of the zursol of certain dairies, do their work habhaditi, i.e., 
do not turn their backs to the contents of the dairy. 

At the Augvali of Taradr, the ceremony is more elaborate. 
It begins in the afternoon, when the dairy is purified 
with dried buffalo-dung. Three large pieces of the wood 
called #id are brought, and the dairyman ties the small 
piece of cloth called petuné to the milking-vessel and to 
a special wand called irpalvusthpet.' He also ties petuni in 
the form of rings round the ring and little fingers of his 
right hand and round the ring finger of his left hand. 
He then goes out with the milking-vessel and wand, and 
after saluting by raising them to his forehead, he goes to 
the place where the buffaloes are milked and prays there. 

The kugvalikartmokh then takes the calf to its mother 
and milks as at the other dairies, but in this case he milks 
the buffalo completely, and if, by doing so, he has not 
filled his milking-vessel, he fills it with the milk of puéiir. 
He pours this milk into the saypariv, which has been 
carefully cleaned, and puts the three pieces of Aid wood in 
the fireplace. He puts into the milk three measures (a/) 
of rice, but adds neither salt nor jaggery. When the food 
is ready, he portions it out on leaves and gives to those 
present, who must on this occasion be limited to the people 
of the village. This ceremony occurs on Saturday evening. 

On the following day, the ceremony is repeated, being 
called on this occasion épatadithti, i.e. “ buffalo milk he uses 
publicly.” When preparing food on this day the Augvali- 
kartmokh puts into the milk eleven a& of rice* and adds 
both salt and jaggery. The number of pieces of wood used 
is not limited to three, but any quantity may be burnt. 
When the food is ready, he goes out of the dairy and finds, 

1 Tam doubtful whether a special wand is also used in other dairies. — 
2 Eleven ak=one Awa (see p. 588). 


[me 
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assembled a large number of people, including guests from 
other villages and clans. Among them a Melgars man must 
be included or there could be no ceremony. When the 
dairyman sees the people, he says “ O/ pudra ?” “ People, have 
you come?” They answer “ Pudspimi,’ “We have come.” 
The dairyman then brings the stirring-stick (pu), and, taking 
up some of the food on the stick, says “ Tiitr erkina?” “At 
the fire shall I throw?” and the people answer “ Tiitr ert /” 
“At the fire, throw!” The dairyman then throws the food 
on the stick into the fire, and portions out the rest of the food 
among the people, who eat it outside the dairy. 

From the birth of the calf until this ceremony, the buffalo 
is not milked and the calf is kept, when not with its mother, 
in the small enclosure called Zush, After the ceremony, the 
buffalo is milked like the rest of the herd, and the calf 
joins the others in the ordinary calf-house, or #wotars, 


GIVING SALT TO BUFFALOES * 


Salt is given to the buffaloes five times a year, both at 
the “4 mad and the ordinary village. At the 7 the salt is 
given with buttermilk, and the ceremony is known as mdrup. 
At the ordinary village buttermilk is not given, and there 
is no general name for the ceremony, though there are special 
names for three of the five occasions on which salt is given, 
These special names are also used at the #7, The first 
occasion is korup, or ‘new grass salt,’ which takes place in 
the month Nalani (February-March). The second is marup, 
or ‘again salt, a month later in Ani. The next two occasions 
have no special names, but in the ordinary village are known 
as arsup, ‘house salt, given in the months Ovani and Kirdivi 
(June-July and September-October). The last occasion 
is in the month Emioti (November-December), and is known 
as paniup, meaning ‘frost salt.’ In the case of sdrup 
and faniup, it seemed that salt was given shortly before the 
time at which the young grass and frost respectively were 
expected. " 

At the # the ceremony is performed on the Sunday or 
Tuesday following the new moon. At the Nodrs # it should 
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be done for the ¢éir on Sunday and for the warsir on Tuesday, 
but this now only happens when the buffaloes are at Odrtho 
and Kudreiil, where the dairies of the two kinds of buffaloes 
are at some distance apart. At Médr and Anto and other 
dairies, the ceremony is performed for both kinds of buffalo 
on a Sunday. At the Pan # the day for the ceremony 
is Tuesday, and at the Kars ¢7, Sunday, 

On the day before the ceremony each fa/o/' digs a round 
hole called the upunkudi at a prescribed spot, or more com- 
monly enlarges the hole remaining from a previous cere- 
mony. On the following day each fa/o/ carries out the usual 
‘morning churning and milking, but before drinking butter- 
milk the dairy is cleansed with buffalo-dung. The fa/o/ then 
pours into the vessel called a/ug two Audi of buttermilk and 
takes the vessel and some salt to the upunkudi. He throws bark 
of the ¢vdr tree three times into the hole, three times into the 
buttermilk and on the salt, and going to the spring he throws 
the bark three times into the water, saying “Ot” each time. 
The falol then fills the a/ug with water from the spring, 
mixing it with the buttermilk already in the vessel. He adds 
salt, saying “Of” three times, and the whole is poured into the 
upunkudi, A special buffalo is then brought to the upunkudt; 
at the Nédrs #i the ¢ padol first leads up the buffalo belonging 
to the univ which is called Enmars and the wars palol takes 
the buffalo of the ferithir called Orsum, this act of sending a 
special buffalo first being called épérsatité. After this all the 
buffaloes are taken to drink in groups’ of five or six, When 
the hole has been emptied, it is refilled with salt and water, 
but this time no buttermilk is added. When all the buffaloes 
have drunk, each falo/ pulls some of the grass called hargh 
and throws it into the hole three times and returns to his 
dairy to take buttermilk from the £a/tmokh as usual. 

At the ordinary village the salt-giving ceremony is per- 
formed about a week after it has been done at the ¢ Any 
day may be chosen except the madnol, palinol, or arpatznol.* 
Thus at Kuudr the ceremony may be performed on any day 


1 When there is only one fa/ol for both kinds of buffaloes, as at the Pan 
only digs one hole. 
2 See Chapter XVII. 
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except Tuesday and Friday; at Kars, on any day except 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday. 

On the three occasions with special names, £o7up, marup, and 
paniup, guests come from other villages, but at the arsup this 
does not happen, As in the case of the irpalvusthi ceremony, 
aman from Kuudr must be present at the salt-giving cere- 
mony of Odr and a man from Odr must be present at 
Kuudr, ‘ 

The ceremony is performed by the palikartmokh after the 
people of the village have made the hole or uunkudi! The 
palikartmokh takes from the dairy the vessel corresponding to 
the a/ug of the #7, viz., the at, but does not take buttermilk. 
Tudr bark is used in the same way as at the #7. 

At a Teivali village, the fasthir drink first. At a Tarthar 
village at which there is a zwurso/, the wursudir drink first, the 
act of sending certain buffaloes first being called érparsatité as 
at the ¢. After the buffaloes have drunk, hargh grass is 
thrown into the hole, first by the dairyman and then by 
all the others present, but it is only thrown once by each 
person, who says “O#” as he throws. 

The object of this ceremony is said to be that the buffaloes 
shall give a plentiful supply of milk, 


THE PonuP CEREMONY 


At the # dairy salt is given to the buffaloes on certain other 
occasions and with a far more elaborate ritual. The ceremony 
is then called ponup, or ‘festival salt,’ and takes place soon 
after the migration from one dairy to another. At the Nodrs 
7 the salt is given on the Wednesday following the Sunday 
on which the migration has occurred, and at the Kars ¢# and 
the Pan #, on Sunday, a week later than the procession. 

On the night before the ceremony the fa/o/ shuts up the 
buffaloes in the special pen called the fon tu. 

On the morning of the appointed day, when the churning is 
finished, but before the buffaloes have been milked, each 
palol brings six sprigs of the shrub called puthimul, each 


sprig having on it five or six leaves. Three of these sprigs ~ 


1 This hole at an ordinary village is sometimes known as a farupunkudi. 
N 
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are put on one side, and the other three are used as follows :— 
Rice has been previously prepared and placed either on the 
leaf called Zakuders or on that called Zaters. The palol makes 
a hole in this food in which he puts butter, and, taking the 
first sprig of pu¢himud, he plucks from it one leaf and, using it 
as a spoon, takes up some of the food and puts it on the fire 
in the fireplace called tdratthwaskal, saying the name of the 
chief tew or god of the ¢. He then takes some of the butter, 
and holds it over the fire till it drops, when he utters the : 
name of the same god. He repeats this with a second leaf 
of the puthimul, saying the name of the second most im- 
portant god of the ¢/, and so on with the other leaves. I ob- 
tained the fullest account of ponup from Koboners, who had 
been falol of the Kars ##, and here food and butter were put 
on the fire six times, saying the names of Anto, Notirzi, 
Kuzkarv, Kulinkars, Onkomn, and Karmanteu. 

The Aaltmokh then brings water taken from the ordinary 
stream in the vessel called mdrkudriki, and gives it to the 
palol, who sits in the outer room facing towards the inner 
room, and throws some of the rice in front of him once, some 
behind him once, and the rest outside the dairy. He puts 
some salt on the fire, and taking the water brought by the 
kaltmokh, he sprinkles it before and behind him as he had 
done with the food. 

Then follows haishvatiti, te, the kaltmokh pours out | 
buttermilk for the fa/o, This is the only occasion on 
which this act takes place before the buffaloes have been 
milked, the ceremony of drinking buttermilk on every other 
occasion taking place when the morning’s work is over. The 
palol gives food to the kaltmokh, and here, again, there is a 
feature peculiar to this day, for the kaltmokh eats his food 
sitting in the place in the hut where the a/o/ usually sits, 

The buffaloes are then milked, after which the fa/o/ fetches 
three sticks of the kind ordinarily called awadrikurs, but at 
the ¢i, kakul. Each is used for a special purpose and has a 
corresponding name, one being called érpasthkakul, the second 
Awarkul, and the third parkul, Le 

The palol takes buffalo-dung in both hands and. the! 
irpasthkakul in the right hand, and separates certain buffal 


0 Aan 
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from the rest by knocking their backs three times with the 
dung and stick. At the Kars # two buffaloes are separated 
in this way ; at the Nddrs # five buffaloes are set apart, one 
of each kind, three by the ¢¢ pa/ol, and two by the wars palol, 
These buffaloes are known as fonir. The dairy is then 
purified with the dung and water. The ¢rpasthkakul is laid on 
one side, and the fa/o/ puts salt in the basket called ponmukert, 
and takes it with the water-vessel called £arpux to the place 
where salt is to be given, taking also the remaining sprigs of 
puthimul and a bundle of fern. 

At the place for the ceremony there is a stone called ponkars 
(when there are two fa/o/ there will be two stones), and at the 
stone the fa/ol makes a vessel of clay and water so as to 
resemble a milking-vessel. This clay vessel is called seukwot 
(teu, god, and kwo?, milking-vessel). 

The falol then takes two perfect ¢udr leaves, and fastens 
them together with the petioles of other leaves, so that they 
form a cup which is called piivup. Salt is placed in this leaf 
vessel, which is laid down by the side of the feukwoi, One 
such vessel is made for each buffalo, two at the Kars # and 
five at the Nédrs 77, 

The falol then takes the stick called £warku/, and with it 
makes a hole in the middle of each éewkwoi, saying (at the 
Kars #2) “antok teukwoi arty, paln!” (“To Anto in teukwot 
make hole, O fa/o/ /”), He then makes other holes round the 
sides of the clay vessel, saying the names of the other gods in 
the same manner. (At the Kars ¢/ those which have already 
been given. At the Nodrs ¢é the names of five gods are 
mentioned—Anto, Kulinkars, Notirzi, Kuladrvan, and Kuz- 
karv.) Two pieces of tvdy bark and a sprig of puthimul are 
then placed in each hole, saying for the first, “Amok teukwot 
et, paln!” (“To Anto in zeukwot put, O palol/”), and this is 
repeated with the name of a different god for each hole. 

Next the fa/o/ takes the stick called paréu/, which has a 
sharpened end, and makes small holes called upunkudi as in 
the mdrup ceremony. At the Kars 4 only two upunkudi are 
made ; at the Nddrs ¢ one falo/ makes three and the other _ 
two holes. Tudr bark is thrown three times into the holes—~ 





and into the water of the spring. Water is taken from the 
N2 
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spring in the arpun, salt is put into the water three times and 
thg salt and water are poured into the holes, and the buffaloes 
previously set apart are led to the holes and drink three times, 
one buffalo from each hole. The leaf vessels previously made 
(piivup) are then given to the buffaloes, and are eaten by 
them. Care is taken to give the leaf vessels in such a way 
that the end of the leaf corresponding to the petiole enters 
the mouth of the buffalo first. 

The falo/ takes Anto’s leaf from the éewkwot and puts it in 
the 4arpun with water, then faces towards the place where 
Anto lives (Anto’s hill) and pours in that direction, saying 
“ Antok,” “to Anto.” This is repeated with the other leaves, 
the falol in each case turning and pouring towards the place 
where the god lives, 

Then follows the ceremony called safkeirpudrti, ie. “fern 
pool he strokes.” The fa/o/ takes the bundle of fern which he 
has brought with him and goes to the stream, which is blocked 
up, so that the water accumulates and forms a pool, He 
waits till the pool is so deep that the water would come half 
way up his thighs, when he steps in with the bundle of fern 
in his right hand and strokes the bundle over the water, say- 
ing the Awarzam, or prayer names of certain gods and buffa- 
loes (at the Nddrs z# the palol says, “ Anto idith, Kilinkdrs 
idith, Nottrai idith, Kilddrvan idith, Kuskarv idith, Mao 
idith, Mors idith, Pan idith, Kidreij thdj idith” : see Chapter 
X). The falol then buries the fern at the bottom of the 
pool, so that there is no chance that it may come up again, 
and throws the grass called argh into each upunkudi once 
only. 

The fa/ol then goes to the buffaloes and knocks one of the 
ordinary kind called punir to one side with a bush called 
pirskwadriktar and pours a little water on its back, This is 
called punér duk ntr atiti, i.e, “he pours water on the back of — 
the punir.” 

Finally the pa/o/ goes to a stream near the upunkudi and 
washes there from the hands to the elbows. This final 
washing is called feiaspiti. Pei is the Tamil word ‘for 
‘demon,’ and the word suggested that there was an idea of» 
warding off the influence of some kind of evil spirit, but it 
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seemed that fe‘aspiti was merely the ¢ form of kaiaspiti, “he 
washes the hands.” 

The following day is called dpkdrvnol, On this day small 
Badaga children go to the # mad and the falol gives them 
clarified butter on a leaf. On this day also any one who 
has been a falol (patol) may go to the ti mad and receive 
food unless the funeral ceremonies for one of his clan 
should still be uncompleted. 

The ceremonies of ponup were said to be designed to 
invite the gods to be present by means of the clay vessels, 
The ¢udr bark and leaves were said to be used in order 
to purify these vessels after their defilement by human 
hands in the process of making. 








CHAPTER IX 


THE TODA GODS 




















THE ceremonies which have been described in the last 
five chapters make up a large part of the ritual of the 
Toda religion, but there is one important feature of this 
ritual which has so far been left on one side, or only 
cursorily mentioned, because its full consideration only 
becomes possible after an account has been given of the 
Toda gods. 

In describing the ritual of the dairy and the various — 
ceremonies connected with the buffaloes, it has been 
mentioned that at certain times the prayer of the dairy 
or the prayer of the village is used. In these prayers there 
are references to various’ incidents in the lives of the gods, 
and many of the clauses would be unintelligible without 
a knowledge of these lives. It therefore becomes necessary 
to consider this branch of Toda mythology before dealing” 
with the prayers in detail. 

The typical Toda god is a being who is distinctly 
anthropomorphic and is called a ez. In the legends he 
lives much the same kind of life as the mortal Toda, having — 
his dairies and his buffaloes. The sacred dairies and the 
sacred buffaloes of the Todas are still regarded as being i 
some measure the property of the gods, and the dairymen 
are looked upon as their priests, The gods hold councils and 
consult with one another just as do the Todas, and they are 
believed to be swayed by the same motives and to think in 
the same way as the Todas themselves. aan 

At the present time most of the gods are believed 


pyre 
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inhabit the summits of the hills, but they are not seen by 
mortals. Before the Todas were created, thé gods lived on 
the Nilgiri Hills alone, and then it is believed that there 
followed a period during which gods and men inhabited the 
hills together. The gods ruled the men, ordained how they 
should live and originated the various customs of the people. 
The Todas can now give no definite account of their beliefs 
about the transition from this state of things to that which 
now exists. 

Each clan of the Todas has a deity especially connected 
with it. This deity is called the mddrodchi of the clan, and is 
believed to have been the ruler of the clan when gods and 
men lived together. I am doubtful whether there is at the 
present time any belief that the mddrodchi exerts an influence 
over the clan with which he is connected, 

There was no department of Toda lore which gave me 
greater difficulty than the study of the beliefs about the gods. 
There was no doubt that two gods stood out pre-eminent 
among the rest. One was a male deity whose name was On, 
and the other a female deity, Teikirzi. A simple question 
which I had the greatest difficulty in settling was the relation 
of these deities to one another. According to one account 
they were brother and sister ; according to another, father and 
daughter. It seemed quite certain they were not husband and 
wife, and most probable that they were brother and sister. 
Others of the gods were believed to be related to one another, 
but on such points as this I found it almost impossible to 
obtain trustworthy information. It may have been reticence 
which made the difficulty, but I do not think so, and am 
inclined to think that the Todas have now only vague ideas 
about the histories of their more ancient gods, and have 
nothing like the definite traditions which they possess about 
deities of obviously more recent origin. 

Sometimes there were discrepancies between different 
accounts which I could not clear up, and in such cases I 
give the account which seems to me to be the most trust- 
worthy, 
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PITHI 


This god is the earliest of whom any tradition is preserved. 
His name is Pithi or Piithi, and. he is often called 
Pithioteu. He was born near the sacred dairy of Anto in a 
cave which had the same shape as the ordinary Toda 
hut. According to one account, Pithi created Todas and 
buffaloes, but there seemed to be little doubt that this is not 
the correct tradition, which assigns the act of creation to 
his son On. There is a suggestive resemblance between the 
name of this god and the Sanscrit word for earth, Prithivi, 
which is in common use in Southern India. 


On 


~ On was the son of Pithi. He created the buffaloes and the 
Todas and became the ruler of Amnddr, the world of the 
dead, where he now lives. 

One day On went with his wife Pinarkdrs to Médrpem (the 
top of the Kundahs). There he put up an iron bar which 
stretched from one end of the fem to the other. On stood at 
one end of the bar and brought forth buffaloes from the earth, 
1,600 in number. Then Pinarkurs tried to produce buffaloes 
and she stood at the other end of the bar and produced 1,800 
buffaloes. 

Behind On’s buffaloes there came out of the earth a man, 
holding the tail of the last buffalo, and this was the first 
Toda. On took one of the man’s ribs (parikatelv or magalelv) 
from the right side of his body and made a woman, who was 
the first Toda woman. The Todas then increased in number 
very rapidly so that at the end of the first week there were 
about a hundred.t 

The descendants of the buffaloes created by On became 
sacred buffaloes, while the descendants of those created by 
his wife are the ordinary buffaloes, 


a 





* This account of the creation of men and buffaloes was obtained from Arsoly 
(27) of Kanbdrs, one of the oldest living Todas, It agrees very closely with te! 
story as related to Mr. Breeks, 3 1 
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On had a son called Piiv.» One day when Piiv was acting 
as palikartmokh at Kuudr, he was churning in the dairy with 
a ring on the little finger of his right hand. When the dairy- 
man goes to fetch water he should always take the churning 
stick out of the fatat or vessel in which the milk is churned, 
On this occasion Piiv left it in the pata and went out to fetch 
water. As he was going a black bird called Aarpiils tried to 
check him, saying “és, zés, /#s,” meaning “Don't go to the 
water,” but Piiv paid no attention and went on, When he 
was taking the water the ring dropped from his little finger 
into the spring. Piiv saw the ring in the water, but could 
not reach it, and so he got into the spring. The water 
was not deep, and yet as soon as he stepped into the spring 
it completely covered him and he was drowned. When On 
found that his son was lost he cried very bitterly and covered 
himself with his cloak (¢u#2). (On is said to have been a 
palol at this time.) When On covered himself he looked 
downwards and saw, as through a veil, his son in Amnddr 
playing with the ring, putting it on and off his finger. 

When On saw that his son was in Amnddr he did not like 
to leave him there alone and decided to go away to the same 
place. So he called together all the people and the buffaloes 
and the trees to come and bid him farewell. All the people 
came except a man of Kwédrdoni named Arsankutan, He 
and his family did not come. All the buffaloes came except 
the arsazir, the buffaloes of the Kwédrdoni ¢ Some trees 
also failed to come. On blessed all the people, buffaloes and 
trees present, but said that because Arsankutan-had not come 
he and his people should die by sorcery at the hands of the 
Kurumbas, and that because the arsaéir had Rot-come they 
should be killed by tigers, and that the trees. whieh had not 
come should bear bitter fruit. Since that time the Todas 
have feared the Kurumbas, and buffaloes have been killed by 
tigers. All the Todas and all the buffaloes appear to have 
suffered for the evil deeds of Arsankutan and the arsadir. 

Then On went away to Amnodr, taking the buffaloes 





: 
+ According to another account, Piiv died from trying to catch the image of &— 
white calf in the water. At that time, it was the custom to kill and bury any calf. 
of a white colour, and one had been buried close to the spring. 
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and the falol of the Nodrs ¢é with him, and since that time 
On has ruled over Amnédr, which is sometimes called Onnddr 
after him. 

TEIKIRZI 


This goddess is perhaps the most important of the Toda 
deities. She is said to have been the sister, and probably 
the elder sister, of On. I could learn very little about the 
story of her life, but nearly all the customs of the Todas were j 
referred to her, and it seemed clear that when On left this 
world Teikirzi became the ruler or nddvodchi of the Todas. : 

3 
7 





Whenever I tried to obtain from the Todas an explanation of 
any ceremony or custom I nearly always received the reply, 
which was regarded as final, that it had been so ordained by 
Teikirzi. . 

It seems doubtful whether Teikirzi dwells in any special 
hill like other Toda deities, though there is a hill near Nodrs 
especially connected with her. I was told that she lives 
everywhere in this world, and in answer to a question it was 
said even that her influence extends to London, where she 
dwells as she dwells everywhere else. 7" 

She is regarded as the ruler or nddvodchi of all the Todas, 
and this world is often spoken of as Eikirzinddr. At the same 
time Teikirzi is especially connected with Nodrs, and she is 
the special nddrodchi of this clan. 

Five customs, or sets of customs, are ascribed especially to 
Teikirzi. These are :— 

(i) Madol pékht kwadrt vai, “Who divided and gave madol 
(clans).” Teikirzi is also said to have divided the Todas into 
their two chief divisions. 3 

(ii) Ir pakht kwadrt vai, “Who divided and gave buffaloes.” 

Below Nodrs, near a swamp called Keikudr, there is a small 
stream which at the present time Todas will not cross at 
a certain spot, and Teikirzi stood in this stream. According 
to one account she beat the water with a wand, saying “J 
padri ma” (“May buffaloes spring”), and buffaloes sprang 
out of the stream; but it seemed to be more generally 
accepted that she only divided the buffaloes on this spot't 
touching each animal on the back with a wand and saying 

Fi 
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the name of the clan to which it was to belong. The first 
portion went to Nédrs, the second to Kuudr, the third to Kars, 
and the fourth to Taradr. Up to this point she used a wand 
of kid wood (kidkurs), For the next clan, that of Keadr, the 
hidkurs was put away and she used a wand of tavat wood, 
and several other kinds of wand were used. Teikirzi was 
also said to have ordained at the same time that warsulir 
should be milked by Teivaliol and to have settled the general 
regulations concerning the different kinds of buffalo, 

(iii) Pitliol pakht kwadrt vai, “Who divided and gave piiliol.” 

Teikirzi is said to have ordained that certain people should 
be the pii/io/ of a man, and that pii/iol should, not marry one 
another (see Chap. XX1), 

(iv) Zr pats id vai, “Buffalo catch who said.” Teikirzi 
ordained that buffaloes should be caught ‘at the funeral . 
ceremonies (see Chap. XV). 

(v) Kwarsam pep ostht ad vai, “Who ‘told ‘the kwarsam 
and gave pep.” 

Teikirzi gave to each village its Awarzam, or sacred name, 
and settled the method of making new fep. 

The name of Teikirzi occurs frequently in other legends. 
One story not mentioned elsewhere is the following :— 

When Teikirzi was living at Nédrs the people of Mysore 
came to fight her, but as they approached, the woods made a 
great noise. When the Mysore people heard the noise they 
stopped, and then Teikirzi cursed them and said, “Let them 
become stones,” and they were turned into stones, which are 
still to be seen below Nédrs, 


TEIPAKH, OR TIRSHTI 


I know very little about the life-history of this deity, but he is 
very widely mentioned in the prayers and incantations of the 
Todas, and is one of their most important gods. He was the 
brother of Teikirzi, and differs from most other Toda deities 
in being a river god, Teipakh being the Toda name of the 
Paikara river. 

Teipakh is the xddyodchi of the Piedr and Kisharf clans, » 

Although there was considerable agreement that Teipakh 
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and Tirshti were one and the same god, there was some 
doubt about it, and, according to one account, Tirshti was 
only another name for Teikirzi. 


ANTO. 


I am very doubtful about the name and identity of this 
god, There seemed to be little doubt that he had the same 
name as the chief dairy of the Ndédrs # and was the chief 
deity connected with this dairy, According to one account 
he was the son of On, but it is possible that the two deities 
were identical, Anto being Onteu. His name was sometimes 
pronounced Anteu or perhaps more correctly Anto or Anteu. 

I have only a few incidents from the life of Anto. He 
once rolled a huge stone with the hair of his head from 
Nelkédr in the Wainad to the top of a hill called Katthvai 
near the dairy of Anto. The god now lives near this dairy, 
resting his head on a spot called Kédrs, and stretching his 
legs on a spot called Tudrs. These places are about two 
furlongs apart so that Anto is evidently a god of a large 
size, 

Anto is said to have made buffaloes, and the buffalo which 
founded the ¢ mad of Makars (see p. 116) was one of his 
creation. The fact that Anto created buffaloes increases the 
probability of his identity with On, but this is far from 
conclusive for there were undoubtedly several independent 
creations of these animals. 


KULINKARS 


This deity is the nddrodchi of the Kars clan, His original 
name appears to have been Kulin, and this was changed to 
Kulinkars. He is also called Teikhars. He inhabits a hill 
near Makurti Peak, which is so steep and rocky that “no man 
has ever climbed it.” 

The following story is told of Kulinkars or Teikhars :—He 
once knocked on the ground and so made two buffaloes. He 
then told the monsoon (Awad) to drive the buffaloes to the 
place to which’ they were to go, saying, “you must push th 
on,” As the buffaloes were being driven on by the monsoo: 
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a tiger went after them, When they reached a certain hill, 
the hill divided into two and the buffaloes went between the 
two parts, but still the tiger followed them, Then the 
buffaloes came to Kwaradr and went into the pen, and the 
tiger also went into the pen. When the buffaloes saw that 
the tiger had come into the pen, they kicked it and it died. 
Then one of the buffaloes said to the other, “ You stay here 
in the pen; I am going to Tarsddr.” Then the monsoon 
drove on this buffalo to Tarsddr, which is one of the dairies of 
the Pan“, The descendants of the buffalo which stayed in the 
pen are the fasthir of Kwaradr and the descendants of the 
other are among the buffaloes of the Pan #2. 

Kulinkars was connected with the erkumptthpimi ceremony 
(see Chap. XIII) and was the mokhthodvaiol or paramour of 
Notirzi. His relation to Notirzi is said to have been the 
origin of the mokhthoditi custom (see Chap. XXII), but I was 
not able to obtain any detailed account of this part of the 
history of the god. 

Kulinkars has a son called Teikhidap, who lives on Makurti 
Peak, and the proper Toda name for this hill is Teikhidap. 


Nortirz1 


I have no details of the history of this female deity. She 
is the nddrodchi of the two important clans of Melgars and 
Kuudr, and lives on the hill now known as Snowdon, the 
Toda name of the hill being the same as that of the goddess. 
This hill is especially sacred, and any Toda who visits it has 
to salute with hand to forehead (acmukhti) in all directions. 
Like her mokhthodvaiol, Kulinkars, Notirzi is connected with 
the erkumptthpimi ceremony. She is said to have had a 
son called Tikuteithi or Teukuteithi. It is possible that this 
is the same as Teikuteidi, who appears in the story of 
Kwoten (see p. 193), but they are more probably two different 
deities. 

A stone which is said to have been thrown by this goddess 
from her hill is shown close to the village of Poln, under the 
tree known to English visitors te the Nilgiris as the. 
‘umbrella tree.’ 
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KORATEU OR KUZKARV 


Korateu was the son of Teikirzi. One day when Teikirzi 
was going from one village to another she went into a 
cave called Teivelkursh, by the side of a stream called 
Kathipa, near Kakhudri, and there gave birth to a son, 
who was called Azo-mazo. The afterbirth dropped into 
the stream and was carried down to Teipakh (the Paikara 
river). It travelled down the river as far as a place 
called Marsnavai, where 
there were growing two 
plants called ¢2b and purs 
in which it became en- 
tangled. The afterbirth 
then’ slowly arose and 
became a boy, and the 
boy was Korateu. When 
Azo-mazo becamea man 
he went to live at Per- 
nodr in the Kundahs, but 
Korateu lived in the 
river till he was eight 
years old, The river 
Teipakh was the brother 
of Teikirzi. As he sat 
in the lap of his uncle 
Korateu used often to 
play at making the buffalo horns called ¢ebkuter (Fig. 35). 
When he was eight years old he founded a # and 
created a male and a female buffalo, making both out of 
earth, He also built a dairy and a buffalo pen and made 
the garment called tun, As soon as the buffaloes had a 
calf, he went to fetch a churning-stick from Kaiers, beyond 
Makurti Peak, and took it to Nerva, near Médr, where 
his buffaloes were standing. He then went to Kurkédr, 
a bamboo grove near Meipadi in the Wainad, and made-a 


wot or milking vessel. He next made the fersin and the | 


1 Usually called pethuter. a1 


FIG, 35.—IMITATION BUFFALO HORNS, 





i Naitenall 
or 1h Arta 
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mani and all the other things of a ¢/ and became falol of 
the buffaloes at Odrtho. There was a buffalo here of the 
kind called kughir, with the horns growing downwards. 
Korateu cut off these horns and gave them to the £a/tmokh 
at Odrtho and they are now the horns of the Nddrs #. 
Korateu then made a law that the people of Piedr should 
fill the office of pa/ol and that the £altmokh should be taken 
from the Melgarsol. He appointed a palol and a kaltmokh 
from these clans, handed over the charge of the ¢ to them, 
and went away to the hill Korateu, where he lived in an 
iron cave which he called a fok, He used to bathe in 
a pool near the hill. 

At this time Korateu was not recognised as a feu, and when 
the gods held council he was not summoned as a member. 
This made him very angry. 

Near Korateu there was a wood in which there stood a 
tree of the kind called mdrs (Michelia nilagirica) which was 
about 80 feet high. Korateu ordered that honey bees (peshtein) 
should come to the tree, and after a time there were about 
300 nests, which made the tree bend down with their weight. 
One day about twenty men came to collect honey, Todas, 
Irulas, and Kurumbas. The Todas made a fire under the 
tree, while the Irulas and Kurumbas climbed and collected 
honey from the nests, When they had collected the honey 
from all except three or four nests, the tree became so light 
that it sprang back and killed the Irulas and Kurumbas, and 
the Todas went home, 

At this time Korateu was unmarried and he carried a stick 
of iron. One day a Kurumba woman came to the mdrs tree 
in search of honey. Korateu knocked her on the head with 
the iron stick and at once she became pregnant. That even- 
ing she gave birth to a daughter, who was very beautiful, 
and Korateu decided to marry the child and sent away the 
mother that night. (According to another version, the child 
was so beautiful that the mother was frightened and went 
away to her own village, and Korateu fed the child with milk 
and fruit and honey, and when she grew up he married her.) 

Soon after the death of the Irulas and Kurumbas a- 
sambhar calf came to Korateu, who caught it, tamed it, and. 
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kept it for a month. Then certain Todas went to Korateu 
and asked him fora place. Korateu gave them a place and 
said that it should be called Keradr. The people of Keradr 
then asked for buffaloes. So Korateu gave them the sambhar 
calf and said that it should become buffaloes for them, and 
he ordered that the buffaloes should be called minéapir, and 
that the calves should be called mévelkar—ie., calf from a 
sambhar, This was the origin of Keradr and of its warsudir, 
which are still called méniapir, and they are the only buffaloes 
of the Todas which were made from sambhar. 

After these things had happened the gods recognised that 
Korateu was a ew, and calling him asked him who he was. 
He answered that he was the son of Teikirzi, and the manmokh 
or sister’s son of Teipakh. He was then admitted as one 
of the gods and now lives on the hill Korateu, but still some- 
times sits in the lap of Teipakh. He is the nddrodchi of the 
Keradr and Keadr clans, and the chief villages of these clans 
are near his hill, He is called Kuzkarv when mentioned in 
prayer. 

Another god, called Etepi, is said to be the same god 
as Korateu. It appeared, however, that Korateu lived on 
one hill and Etepi on another, and I could not ascertain the 
true relation of the deities to one another, 

Azo-mazo is mentioned in the prayer of the Kars # as two 
deities, Azo and Mazo. 


PuzI AND KuRINDO 


I am very doubtful as to the identity of Puzi. According 
to some accounts Puzi or Purzi was merely another name for 
Teikirzi ; according to other accounts Puzi was a male deity 
and the husband of Teikirzi. In the following story Puzi is a 
female deity, inhabiting a hill near Nédrs. She gave birth to 
a son called Kurindo. As soon as Kurindo was born he 
became fire. Puzi did not approve of this, as it seemed to 
show that the boy was too powerful, so she took a leaf of the 
kind called éwagal, pounded it and mixed it with water land 
sprinkled it on the fire. The fire then turned back again into!) 
a boy who was bent to one side. 
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Puzi said, “I will put you on a hill opposite to me.” So she 
put him on the hill called Mopuvthut, near the villageof Naters, 
and in order to make the hill higher she put three baskets 
of earth on the top,so that her son might be seen by every- 
body, 

When Kurindo was on his hill he thought to himself, “ My 
mother has treated me badly ; she sprinkled me with water 
and quenched my power, and she has made me bent to one 
side ; I do not like to be opposite to her.” So he went away 
toa hill near Kanédrs, This was before the time of Kwoten 
and before the Kamasddrolam had run away (see p. 195). 
While Kurindo was living on this hill a strange tribe came 
to the hills, so Kurindo again moved and went away to the 
hill of Arsnur on the Mysore side, where he still lives, 

There is a hill called Puthi on which a fire is lighted at 
certain times (see p. 291) and the god inhabiting this hill 
was, according to one account, the husband of Teikirzi. It 
is possible that Puthi and Puzi are the same, but I think it 
more probable that they are two separate gods, each having 
his own hill, Puthi being the husband of Teikirzi,and Puzi 
being the deity of this legend, 


The following legends differ from the preceding in that 
they appear almost certainly to record the lives of deified 
men. The first legend deals with three men of different clans, 
but the sons of three sisters. The second deals with the 
life of Kwoto, and professes to be the history of a being of 
miraculous birth who came to be accepted by the gods, not 
only as one of their number, but as superior to themselves, 
These two legends were known far more thoroughly and univer- 
sally than any of the preceding. It seems most probable 
that they are records of men who really lived, and that the 
life of each has become a nucleus round which have grown 
various miraculous and portentous incidents. 


KwWoteN, TEIKUTEIDI, AND ELNAKHUM 


There were once three men, the children of three sisters. 


The eldest was Kwoten, who belonged to Pan, the second ~ 
was Teikuteidi, who belonged to Taradr, and the youngest. ~ 


ce) 
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was Elnakhum of Nédrs, (According to one account the 
father of Kwoten was Purten, and his mother was Tikéni 
of Keradr, They lived at Pan and Kiursi, and Kwoten was 
born at Pan. Purten died when Kwoten was thirty years old 
and Tikéni died six years later.) 

Kwoten had a wife called Kwoterpani. She did not like 
her husband, but preferred a man of Kanddrs called Parden. 
One day Kwoten took his wife to a place called Timukhtar 
(near the spot where Sandy Nullah toll-bar now stands). He 
gave her only the loin-cloth called ¢adrp to wear, hoping that 
she would be cold and uncomfortable and would sleep with 
him, but she refused. Kwoten then, took her to Kdridjpul 
near Mulors, where there was a large wood. In this wood 
there was a tree of the kind called £éi/miiu, inte which Kwoten 
climbed and made a bed. Below him, about three feet above 
the ground, he made a small bed for his wife, and under the 
tree, close to his wife’s bed, he tied a big male buffalo. He 
did this because he thought a tiger might come to take the 
buffalo during the night when his wife would be frightened 
and would climb up the tree to his bed, During the night a 
tiger came and took away the buffalo, but even this did not 
induce the woman to go to her husband. Next morning 
Kwoten took his wife to Poladri, which belonged to the Panol. 
This village was near Miuni, and there Kwoten became a 
palikartmokh, One day Kwoten was in the dairy and his 
wife in the hut when Parden came from Kanddrs, Kwoten’s 
wife knew that her husband was in the dairy, and endeavoured 
to prevent Parden from going into the hut by giving him 
buttermilk. Kwoten found that Parden had come, and 
sharpened a big knife to kill him, and when he came out of 
the dairy, Parden ran away towards Kandédrs and Kwoten 
followed with the knife. 

Kwoten’s sister had married a Kars man and was living 
with him at Nasmiddr, and at this time Kwoten’s mother 
was staying at this place. As Parden ran away, pursued by — 
Kwoten, they had to pass Nasmiddr, and Kwoten’s mother 
saw them, and said, “ How is it that my son does not catch 
Parden?” Then she cursed Parden, saying “On sati udair= 
nidr, Karkadith mul udith patmé "—viz,, “If I have reverence) 
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to the village, may he be checked by the tree with thorns in 
the Kark wood.” When Parden reached a stone now called 
Pardenkars, Kwoten caught him up and tried to kill him, 
but the knife struck the stone instead and split it into two 
pieces. Then Parden ran on to the wood called Kark, where 
he was caught by a tree with thorns (brambles) so that 
Kwoten was able to kill him. 

When the news of the death of Parden reached Kanddrs 
all the people were very much afraid, and all ran away except 
one old man and his wife, As the people were going, they 
sent a message to the Kotas at Tizgudr. Two Kotas took a 
grain pounder (wask) and went to Pdladri. When Kwoten 
was told that the Kotas were coming he went and hid him- 
self. The Kotas came and stood near the village and were 
told that Kwoten had gone away. Then they told Kwoten’s * 
wife, who at this time was pregnant by Parden, to come out of 
the hut. She came out and went to the Kotas, who asked 
her where Kwoten was, She said she did not know, where- 
upon the Kotas were vexed, and pierced her belly with the 
pounder, so that she died, Her funeral took place at Tadendari, 
and that of Parden at Arddr, 

The people of Kanidrs ran away to a place called 
Penasmalpet, near Malmathapenpet, and are known as the 
Kamasddrolam) They have never been seen since, but the 
Todas have heard from various wandering tribes that they 
‘still exist and that they live on a hill from which they 
can see Kandédrs, and that when the Kamasddrolam see a 
fire at Kanddrs they shave their heads and make a special 
kind of food called ashkkarthpimi. 

When the Kanddrs people ran away there remained 
behind one old man called Muturojen and his wife 
Muturach,' who were living in a village near Kanddrs called 
Mitaharzi. When the people left, the old man went to the 
Kanddrs dairy to churn the milk left there by those who had 
run away, and he stayed there, sleeping in the £wofars or 
calves’ hut, as the dairyman should do at Kanddrs. His 
wife used to come every day as far as a place called 

1 These are quite unlike Toda names, nor is the name of the village, Mitaharati, 
like a Toda name, 
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Pitipem, where she rubbed a place with buffalo-dung and 
sat down. 

While sitting there one day an eagle (4askk) sat on 
her head, and she became pregnant, and went back to the 
village and gave birth to a son, When Kwoten heard 
of this he wished to kill the child and set out to do so. 
The old woman’s daughter, who had married a Kars man, 
sent her husband to warn her parents that Kwoten was 
coming to kill them, The Kars man met Kwoten and ran 
away from him towards Kanddrs, followed by Kwoten’s 
dog. When he came to a hill above the village he called 
out that Kwoten was coming. When the old man heard 
him, he cursed Kwoten and those with him ; the latter 
became stones and Kwoten himself (according to the story 

* as told by the Kanddrs people) was stung by honey bees 
and died. The people of Kanddrs are descended from the 
son born to the old woman. If this old woman was not 
a Toda, as her name and that of her village suggest, this 
would seem to point to a tradition that the people of 
Kanddrs are descended from an ancestor of a different race — 
from the other Todas (see p. 640). \ 

Owing to the behaviour of Kwoten to the Kanddrs people 
there has ever since been £aratvichi (trouble) between the 
people of Pan and Kanédrs. They do not ‘intermarry and 
no Kanddrs man may go to one of the chief villages 
(etudmad) of the Pan people nor may a Pan man go to 
an etudmad of Kanédrs. 

According to the above account Kwoten died after being 
cursed by the old man, but this is only a feature of the story 
as told by the Kanddrs people, and in the account given by 
others Kwoten had many other adventures and finished his 
life in this world in a very different manner. He married a 
second wife, who, like the first, objected to her husband and 
preferred a man of Keradr, whose name was Keradrkutan. 
Kwoten lived with this wife at Kazhuradr, near Isharadr. At 
that time women wore the garment called dz, which is dark 
grey like the ¢uni of the palo/, and is now only used asa 
funeral garment. tris 
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Keradrkutan used frequently to come to Kazhuradr, and 
this vexed Kwoten, who told his wife to have nothing to do 
with the man. She encouraged Keradrkutan, however, and 
this vexed Kwoten so much that he took off her a and 
brought a thorny bush called feshteinmul and beat her all 
over with the bush, so that she became covered with blood. 
Kwoten at this time wore the garment called ¢wz, which he 
then took off, dipped it in water, and rubbed it all over his 
wife so that she became the colour of ¢un7, and then he gave 
her back her éz and went to his dairy. While he was in the 
dairy Keradrkutan came stealthily to the village. When the 
woman saw Keradrkutan she cried very bitterly and said, 
“Kwoten has beaten me very severely so that I shall die; 
come and see me,” When Keradrkutan went into the hut, 
the woman died. 

Before this time, when Kwoten was one day beating his 
wife, she abused him, saying, “ Zalrs t2 oditha vat, Kolrs khu 
oditha vai; en puspad”—‘You have no t, you have no 
Kotas: why do you beat me?” This was to reproach Kwoten 
because the Pan people had no # buffaloes and had no Kotas 
to make things for them. So Kwoten went and complained 
to his brother Teikuteidi. Teikuteidi was very sorry, and in 
order to remove the reproach he persuaded Elnakhum of 
Noédrs to give certain buffaloes of the kind called unir from 
the Nodrs #7, Elnakhum gave a two-year-old calf (fd/) and 
a one-year-old calf (ar), and also two bells (mani) to put 
on their necks, The two bells were called Tarskingg and 
Takhingg. The calves were then standing at Kuladrtho 
and were taken by Kwoten to the ¢ars poh of Pan. He tied 
the two bells to one of the calves called Kazhi. These bells 
ought properly to have been tied to the buffalo called Enmars 
which remained behind at Kuladrtho, Then Enmars went to 
Anto and complained as follows :— 


“RM médr, A kevi, —— ninkath Print? 
inferior neck, inferior ear, to your council __I willl not come” 


ze, “T will not come to your presence with naked neck and ee 
1 2 Podrani or pudrani, 
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ear.’ Anto told him not to grieve because he had lost the 
mani, and that instead 


Melgarsol teinpiilh _ mudi md ni pud 
Melgars man pillof Anto to in front go may you come 


Antosh pep tin 
at Anto pep drink 


ze, “When you go to Anto, a Melgars man shall go in front 
of you to the fi/ of Anto; when you come to Anto you shall 
drink pep.” To this day, when the buffaloes of the Nodrs # 
go in procession to Anto a Melgars man goes in front and 
the buffalo called Enmars drinks fep at Anto. At the same 
time Anto prophesied to Enmars that a misfortune would 
befall Teikuteidi, saying 


“<wirddr nols — Teihuteidé tan enndth piviedkin, et vokh I” 
“whole day himself without numbering I will divide, go away!” 
year 


When Teikuteidi heard of this prophecy he was much grieved, 
and was very careful to do all the following ceremonies :— 
erkumptthiti, upatiti, punkudrtiti, tatmadthkudrtiti, petkudrtite 
mukudrtiti, adikudrtiti, parivkudrtiti, tatotiti, muodtiti, 
ponkastiti and irpalvusthi—viz., sacrifice of calf, salt-giving, 
purification of pun, tat and madth, pet, mu, adi and pariv, etc, 
He performed all these ceremonies to escape the prophesied 
evil, for if he had succeeded in doing them all for the whole 
twelve months the prophecy would not have been fulfilled. 
On the very last day he forgot the prophecy and did not 
perform the ceremonies, but went to a place called Kirspem, 
where he sat under the shade of a pii/mdn. There is a flower 
which blossoms on this tree in the rainy season only, and then — 
the bees come. When Teikuteidi was sitting under the tree 
it was not the rainy reason and he was very much surprised 
to hear the humming of honey bees in the tree. The noise 
was being made by a £asun® which had taken the form of a 


1 J do not know exactly to which ceremonies fati¢iti and mudtiti refer. The 
words mean ‘he takes the /a¢” and “he takes the mu,” and evidently refer to 
some dairy ceremonial. Ponhastité probably means that he kept for Uhroughout 
the year- i.e., gave or sold nothing from his dairy during the year, m pra 

2’ A spirit which brings death (see p. 403). 
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bee. He looked up to see if there were any flowers to attract 
the bees and could not see them, neither could he see any bees. 
Then he thought for a little while and remembered Anto’s 
prophecy, so he did not remain under the tree, but went away 
to Kirsgdérs to attend the funeral of a wursol of Nodrs (see 
p. 439). When the funeral was over Teikuteidi set out with 
companions to go to Kerkars (a place near Paikara). On the 
way they passed Kwongudrpem (near Kuudi), There he 
stopped and began to count his companions ; he counted them, 
but forgot to include himself, saying that there were twenty 
when they started and now only nineteen, and he thought for 
a long time who the lost person could be. When he was 
looking in the direction of the funeral-place for the lost 
companion, he saw a lame inan named Keikarskutan, who had 
a purs and ab (bow and arrow). Keikarskutan lay down and 
shot the arrow ! and it came towards Teikuteidi with a sound 
like a bird's voice. Teikuteidi was looking to see what sort 
of bird it was when the arrow pierced both his eyes * and he 
died. When his companions found that he was dead, they 
held the funeral at Keras, and at the place where he died they 
made a mark with four stones like a cross, one for his head, 
one for his legs and one for each hand. 

Kwoten was responsible for various features of the organisa- 
tion of the Pan people. He divided them into two parts, 
the Panol and Kuirsiol, and also divided the 7 into two parts, 
the wars ti,which was to belong to the Panol, and the fars té 
to the Kuirsiol. He settled that the a/o/ of the ¢ should be 
chosen from the people of Keadr. When there is a funeral in 
any clan a falol belonging to that clan must give up his 
office ; hence, in order that his ¢/ should never be without a pa/o/, 
Kwoten separated the people of Keadr into two divisions, 
the Keadrol and the Kwaradrol, so that a member of one 
division might be fa/o/ if a member of the other division died. 


1 When Keikarskutan shot the bow and arrow he lay down, According to my 
informants, Keikarskutan lay down to shoot the bow and arrow because he was 
Jame, but shot it in the ordinary way and did not use his legsin doingso, Breeks, 





who gives a brief vetsion of this legend, was told that the arrow was shot by means 


of the legs and refers to this method as the ancient Indian custom. 


2 1 give this as it was told, Lf 
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= ; 
This was the origin of the division of the Keadr people into 
the Keadrol and the Kwaradrol. 

One day Kwoten went to the wars ti of Pan and took 
buttermilk and slept there, and he did the same at the arsadir 
di of Kwodrdoni, and since that day the people of Pan have 
had the privilege of taking buttermilk and sleeping at the 
places of each #. 

Kwoten also made two ¢eks (stones or wooden posts at 
which buffaloes are killed at the funerals), the parsteiks for 
the Panol and the 4irshtetks for the Kuirsiol, 

It is owing to the example of Kwoten that the Todas now 
take meals in Kurumba villages, Before his time they had 
never done so, but Kwoten one day went to a Kurumba 
village and took food, and since that time all Todas have 
done so. 

Kwoten was also the first Toda to go to a Kota village, 
He wanted one day to go to Mitur in the Wainad, and as it 
was getting dark and he was still on his way, he went to the 
Kota village of Kulgadi (Gudalur). He sat on their ¢in, 
or bed, got new pots and food from them, and, taking both 
to the stream called Marspa or Marsva, he cooked and 
ate the food there, and then, returning to the village, slept 
on a Kota ¢iém. Since that time Todas have gone to that 
village, and have done as Kwoten did, but they will not go 
to any other Kota village. 

One day Kwoten went with Erten of Keadr, who was 
spoken of as his servant, to Poni, in the direction of Polkat 
(Calicut). At Poni there is a stream called Palpa, the com- 
mencement of which may be seen on the Kundahs, Kwoten 
and Erten went to drink water out of the stream at a place 
where a goddess (¢ez) named Terkosh had been bathing. 
When Kwoten was about to drink from his hands, he found — 
in the water a long golden hair ; he measured the length of 
the hair and found it was greater than his height ; he had a 
long stick in his hand called girs, and found that the hair — 
was longer than this stick. Then he asked Erten about 
it. Erten knew it was the hair of a éeu, but thought it best 
not to tell Kwoten, and tried to persuade him that it was’ 
no importance, and proposed that they should return home, 
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Kwoten, however, insisted on finding out from whom the hair 
came, so they went along the stream. Kwoten went first 
and Erten had to followhim. As they went they met the bird 
called Aarpiils going from the right side to the left,! uttering 
its cry. Kwoten asked Erten why they met the bird, why 
it went from right to left, and why it made a cry. Erten 
replied as follows :— 


“ Nodr udot Awudrpedrshai; Naraian sami kaipedrshai.” 
“Country (God) if there is you will die; Naraian will kill you,” 





In spite of this warning, Kwoten persisted in going on, and 
finally they came to Terkosh, who said to Kwoten, “Do not 
come near me, ama “ex.” Kwoten paid no heed to this, but 
said, “You are a beautiful woman,” and went and lay with 
her. Then Terkosh went away to her hill at Pdni, where she 
is now, and to this day the Kurumbas go there once a year 
and offer plantains to her and light lamps in her honour. 

Kwoten and Erten returned home, Kwoten went to Kepurs, 
a village now in ruins, close to Nanjanad, and Erten went to 
a village called Kapthori belonging to the Keadrol, Kwoten 
had about five hundred buffaloes grazing at Pazhmokh, near 
Kepurs. That night Kwoten slept on the édrtul over which 
he had spread a sambhar skin. He had on his finger a thick 
silver ring, which may still be seen at Naters and is used in the 
funeral ceremonies of men of the Pan clan. When the people 
awoke next morning they found that Kwoten had disappeared 
and that there only remained, lying on the sambhar skin, the 
silver ring and some pug? Kwoten had been carried away by 
Terkosh and it was found that his five hundred buffaloes had 
also disappeared, 

When Erten got up next morning he went to Kepurs and 
called out to the wursol of that place, “ Wursolia, tar thrs- 
hodthrska” *—* © wursol, is the man up yet?” The wursol 





* To meet this bird going from right to left is a bad omen ; if going from left to 
right, it is a good omen. 

* T could not find out the exact meaning of this word, but it appeared to be a 
name for the blood-stained froth which may come from the mouth of a dying man, 
Ina sentence which occurs later the word appears as Ah (blood), but my inform- _ 
ants were certain that pug itself is not blood. . 

3 See p, 616, 
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replied, “Piilmdv tars pogh udisvicht” —“ On the sambhar skin 
blood is lying.” Erten replied, “Avoth pun pars Pdlman 
kwark putvai, nadrtivadr”— Take sixty vessels of milk to 
the wood of Palmiin and pour out.” So the wurso/ took sixty 
pun of milk and poured it out in the wood as Erten had 
ordered him. 

Then since Kwoten had gone away, Erten did not want 
to live any more; he took a large creeper called melkudri, 
and tied it round his neck and tried to strangle himself, but 
when he pulled the creeper it broke into several pieces. He 
was much disappointed, but took another kind of creeper 
called kakkudri, but this broke in the same way. He then 
tried zeinkudri, which also broke. Finally he took kakhudri,’ 
and with this he succeeded in strangling himself. Then the 
qwursol and all those who had helped in pouring out the milk 
also strangled themselves with akhudri, Since this time it 
has been a custom among the Todas to commit suicide by 
strangling. 

Kwoten and Terkosh are now living on two hills near Poni, 
which face one another, and Erten has also become a ¢ew and 
lives on a smaller hill near those of Kwoten and Terkosh. 
Whenever a Toda sees Kwoten’s hill for the first time, he 
lies down on his right side and sings twice the following 
words ; “ Seizdr son, Kwoten dr zon, Seisdr son, Terkosh dr 
zon.” 1 could not discover the meaning of these words, 
and fancy that the Todas themselves do not know exactly 
what they mean, It is possible that dy is the word meaning 
six. 

The history and fate of Teikuteidi, the second brother of 
Kwoten, has been given in the story of Kwoten. He belonged 
to Taradr, and according to one account the éugvalir of that 
place were sent to him. Very little is related about the third 
brother, Elnakhum. He had 1,800 buffaloes, but though he 
had so many, he was always going to other Todas and saying 
“T have nothing to milk ; lend me a buffalo to milk,” and all 
his life he used to beg. It is owing to his example that the 
Todas have begged ever since, and are not ashamed to do so 
even when they are rich, sett 

1 This is a creeper used in the funeral ceremonies, 
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Elnakhum is said to have built the long wall which still 
exists at the village of Nodrs, 

The story of Kwoten reads very much like that of a man 
who really lived and was deified after his death, The minute 
detail with which several of the natural incidents of his life 
are known might be held to point in this direction, but 
perhaps more important is the fact that his ring can still be 
seen, and that his spear was, according to Breeks, in existence 
not long ago. It looks as if Kwoten was a man who raised 
Pan from a comparatively insignificant position among the 
Todas to be one of their chief clans, and was the means 
of introducing several innovations in Toda custom. It is 
probable that he was deified after his death, and that some of 
the incidents of his life have acquired miraculous characters, 


KwoTo OR MEILITARS 


There was once a man belonging to Melgars who married 
a woman of Kanddrs and took her to Melgars. When she 
became pregnant, the woman was taken by her husband to 
Kanédrs. On the way back to Melgars they passed Ushadr, 
the place where the funeral ceremonies of Melgars men took 
place. They were standing in front of the funeral hut at 
that place when the man found a good ¢wadri tree and, 
cutting three or four sticks from it, brought them to his 
wife, who stripped the bark from the sticks. While she was 
doing this, the pains of labour came on, and soon after she 
gave birth to a gourd (fem). Both husband and wife were 
very much ashamed, and they decided to say that a child had 
been born and had died, and the man went round to all the 
villages to say that this had happened and that the funeral 
would be held at Ushadr. Accordingly they had the efvai- 
nolkedr (first funeral ceremony) at Ushadr, the gourd being 
covered with a putkuli (cloak), so that it was taken to be the 
body of a child. 

First the buffaloes were caught and killed, and then the 
supposed corpse was taken to the burning-place, where a fire 


1 Probably the tree or bush from which the material called éwadrinar is manu 
factured by the Todas, 
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was made and the gourd in its mantle was put on the fire. 
The fire first burnt the cloak, and when it reached the gourd, 
this broke into two pieces. One piece became a little baby, 
a boy, which took a piece of the burnt cloak and went away 
in the air to Neikhars, where there is a big tree, under which 
italighted. The other piece of the gourd was split into many 
fragments by the heat of the fire, and some of the fragments 
were driven with such force that they killed a kite which had 
come to the funeral. (To this day the kite does not eat the 
buffaloes at funerals at Ushadr, though it does so at other 
places.) The father and mother followed the child to 
Neikhars, where they found it sitting on the tree.1_ The father 
and mother said to the child “Zxa, itvd”—« My son, come 
here,” and the boy came down and went to them, and was 
taken away by his parents to Melgars. 

As the parents and child were on their way to Melgars 
they met the buffaloes of the Kars ¢# going from Kon to 
Enddr, At that time the buffaloes of Melgars and Kars used 
to go with the / buffaloes as far as~a place called Irgddrval, 
on the way between Kars and Enddr. A Kars man went 
with the buffaloes, and he wore on his right wrist a gold 
bracelet (which is still kept at Kuzhu), At Irgddrval there is 
a stone called Pidiitkars, and it was the duty of the man with 
the bracelet to sit on this stone and to make the Melgars, 
buffaloes pass on the right side, the Kars buffaloes on the left 
side, and the ¢? buffaloes in the middle. When he had done 
this, the pa/ol prayed at the stone, and then the buffaloes of 
Melgars and Kars turned back and the ¢ buffaloes went on 
to Endédr. When the man and his wife saw the buffaloes — 
coming, they waited near Pidftkars, and while they were 
waiting the baby laughed. The father asked the boy, “ Why 
do you laugh?” The boy answered, “I know the Awarsam® 


* My informants could not say whether the boy went away in the air as a child 
or as a kite. The boy often assumed the form of a kite later, and it is tempting 
to suppose that the assumption of this form by the child was connected with the 
death of the kite, i.c., that it was a case of transmigration. The fact that the 
child went away in the air and was found sitting on a tree makes it highly probable 
that it flew in the form of a kite, but my informants could not say that this 
definitely part of the legend. 

* The Awarsam is the name used in prayer (see Chap. X). 
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of the ¢7 buffaloes, perner persagun ; 1 know the kwarzam of 
the Melgars buffaloes, zarsiiln natiiln nakh; also 1 know the 
Awarsam of the Kars buffaloes, zndtuidshti indtvan; that is 
why I laughed.” After the buffaloes had gone on to Enddr, 
the parents and child went on their way to Melgars. After 
they had been at Melgars fifteen days, they noticed that the 
child grew so rapidly that they could see him getting bigger 
from day to day, and he was soon grown up. He was called 
Kwoto, 

One day Kwoto went into the buffalo pen and played there 
with the buffalo-dung, so that he was covered with the dust of 
the dung. His father rebuked him and was blowing on him 
to get rid of the dust when the boy changed into a kite and 
flew away. The next day he resumed human form, but from 
that time he only stayed in the village at times, and at other 
times stayed in the woods, This went on for about eight 
days, and then he refused to take food from the village and 
became a companion of the gods, 

At this time the gods used to hold councils on the slopes 
below a hill called Tikalmudri, The place where they sat 
was called Polkab, When the gods were holding council at 
Pdlkab, Kwoto went and sat on the top of the hill Tikalmudri, 
Then the gods said to one another, “ How is it that he sits on 
the top of the hill while we sit below? It is not at all good.” 
They consulted together and decided to kill him. So three 
or four of the gods went to Kwoto and said in a cunning way, 
“We will show you your country” (#2, the place which should 
belong to him; each of the gods had his appointed prey, 
So they took him to a steep precipice called Teipaper, and 
having deceived him that they would show him his country, 
they threw him down. Kwoto, however, was not killed, but 
took the form of a kite and flew back to Tikalmudri. Then 
all the gods were surprised that he was not dead, but decided 
to try and kill him again, and they took him to the hill 
Kédrtho, near Nidrsi, and threw him down. (The hill Kédrtho 
was inhabited by the god Kédrtho.) Kwoto was not killed, 
but pulled up a bamboo tree with its roots, and flew back and . 
struck Kédrtho on the head, and Kédrtho’s head split into” 
three pieces. One of these pieces is now the well-known 
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hill, the Drug, seen from Coonoor, while the other two pieces 
are eminences on the ridge running out to the Drug. 

Kwoto then returned to Tikalmudri. The gods said, “We 
cannot kill him; he has some power; let us try his power.” 
So they gave him the following task : 

“ Peivot tirikva, plddr pirichvd?” 

Low turn high fill? 

ze. “Can he turn the low stream and fill the high stream?” 
(According to another account the words in which the task 
was given were, “ Alvoi tirtki, Kalvot ptrsvdka,” ie., “Can he 
turn the stream Alvoi and fill the stream Kalvoi?”) 
. Kwoto then took a huge stone, which may still be seen 
near Kanddrs, and put it in the stream so that it flowed 
upwards, Then the stream begged Kwoto, “We are going 
upwards according to your order, but it is very difficult for us ; 
we wish to be allowed to go our ordinary way.” So Kwoto 
took away the stone and the stream resumed its natural 
course, 

The gods saw what Kwoto had done and decided to try his 
power in another way, so they said : 


| 


“ Kner at, Auteé dus jitia?” 
Sun tie, stone chain can he do? 

ze, “Can he tie the sun with a stone chain?” Kwoto then 
took a stone chain and tied it to the sun and brought the sun 
down to Nern, near Kanddrs, and tied it to a tree. When the 
sun wanted to drink, Kwoto took it to the stream Kalvoi, 
which the sun drank, and there is now to be seen a hole 

in this stream at the place where the sun drank.! Then 
Kwoto took the sun to a pool surrounded by trees called 
Nerpoiker, also near Kanddrs. While the sun was tied in this 
way, it was dark both in this world and in Amnédr, Then 
the people of Amnédr came to the gods and asked why they 
allowed Kwoto to do these things, and said that they were 
now living in thick darkness, and they begged that Kwoto 
should be allowed to put the sun back in its right place. 
Then the gods went to Kwoto and asked him to put the sun is 
Tt 


1 This place is close to the spot at which the path from Pishkwosht (Bikkapatti+ 
mand) to Kodanad crosses a stream soon after leaving the former village.” 
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back, and they acknowledged that he was a god and the most 
powerful of the gods. They said that he should no longer be 
called Kwoto, but that his name should be Meilitars, because 
he was superior to all the gods; also that he should go 
“parnur nodr, putnur nodr,” “to 1,600 places, 1,800 places,” 
ze, he should not belong to one place only, like the other 
gods, but should go everywhere. 

Then Meilitars put back the sun in its proper place. 

(According to another version, the task of tying the sun 
was given in the words: 


“ Kinér at, pirsagun patrbkar” 
Male buffalo tie, sun can he catch? 


The sun was said to have been at this time sitting on the 
back of a male buffalo, and Kwoto was told to tie the buffalo 
and catch the sun. According to this account Kwoto first 
used an iron chain, Aabantagars, which was melted by the 
heat of the sun. Next he tried a bronze (?) chain called 
kuchtagars, which also melted. Then he used a stone chain, 
or karstagars, which did not melt, and he succeeded in tying 
the sun with this. This version of the story corresponds with 
that given by Breeks.) 

Kwoto or Meilitars was closely connected with two clans, 
those of Melgars and Kanddrs, It is said to be owing to 
the fact that Kwoto was a Melgars man that Melgars people 
have the special privileges and duties which are peculiar to 
that clan. At any rate, this is the view held by the people of 
Melgars, At Kanddrs, the name of Kwoto occupies a 
prominent place in the prayer of the dairy, and several of the 
special features of the ritual of the Kanédrs dairy are said to 
exist in consequence of the many wonderful things which 
Kwoto had done in its neighbourhood. When new butter- 
milk has to be made for Kanddrs, it is made at a place 
called Kautarmad, far away, because Kwoto made new 
buttermilk there, and in the ceremony at this place earth is 
taken from certain places from which Kwoto took it. 

Kwoto or Meilitars is the hero of several stories, in none 
of which does he play a very creditable ré/e. 

At one time the Todas used to go to and fro between tl 
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world and Amnédr. Those who were dead stayed perman- 

ently in Amnédr, but living people could go to visit them 

and return, One day Punatvan of Kars went with Meilitars 

to Amnddr. They stayed there two days and two nights, and 

then Meilitars came away without Punatvan’s knowledge. 

At that time the people of Kars were living at Nasmiddr, so 

Meilitars went to Nasmiddr and said that Punatvan intended 

to stop in Amnédr, and wished the Kars people to perform 

the funeral ceremonies for him, killing thirty buffaloes. So 

the Kars people caught thirty buffaloes, the chief one being 

called Enmon, Round the neck of Enmon were hung the 

two bells (zvursuli man) called Karsod and Koni. They cut 

a piece of stick and put it in a putkudi to represent the dead 

body and then killed the thirty buffaloes.. As the buffaloes . 
were on their way to Amnédr, they met Punatvan on his way 
back. Punatvan asked the chief buffalo, Enmon, “ Why do 
you come here?” Then Enmon told him what Meilitars had 
done, The man and buffalo put their heads together and 
cried, and their tears became a pool of water! Then 
Punatvan took the two bells from the neck of Enmon and 
sent them back to Nasmiddr, where they are kept to this day, 
but he returned to Amnédr with the buffaloes, Then On, the’ 
ruler of Amnédr, ordered that in future no one should return 
to the world of the living from Amnoédr, and since that day 
the Todas have not been able to go to and fro between the 
two worlds as they used to do, 

At the present time the people of Keradr have no /7, Once 
they had a ¢ which they lost through the action of Kwoto, who 
went one day to their dairy at Tikirs, near Médr, and, hiding 
the Aaltmokh in the wood, took his place. When the palol 
milks, it is the duty of the 4a/tmokh to let out the calves and 
send them to the fa/ol, Kwoto did not do this properly, but 
sent more calves than were required, so the fa/o/ became 
angry and took his stick (Awoindrtpet) to beat the supposed 
kaltmokh, but the stroke missed and fell on the fa/o/ him- 
self. 

Another day the fa/o/ told Kwoto to pour out the/re- 


1 This pool has been converted into the Marlimand reservoir, the source’ of a 
water-supply of Ootacamund, 


a 
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mainder of the buttermilk at the appointed place. Instead of 
doing this Kwoto poured it into the stream, and the butter- 
milk so poured became a god called Méraman, whosendssmall- 
pox.' Then the fa/o/ became very angry and said he would 
no longer be faéol, if he had to keep such a kaltmokh. Then 
Kwoto revealed to the fa/ol and to the real Aaltmokh that 
he was a god, and gave them a medicine called mévdmad, 
which has the property that anyone who takes it will never 
grow old, 

After giving mfzvdmad to the palol and kaltmokh, Kwoto 
sent them into the air, together with the dairy and the 
buffaloes and everything belonging to the 4, and they all 
went in the air to Kupars, near Pan; they stayed there for 
some time and then disappeared, and now nothing can be 
seen of them, but if people go near Kupars, they hear the 
voices of the palo! and kaltmokh when they are talking to 
one another. 

Since that time the people of Keradr have been without 
ati, 

Another story in which Kwoto played a prominent part — 
is connected with the custom of eating flesh. I received 
several versions of this story and was unable to satisfy 
myself which was correct. 

According to one account Kwoto once went to Mitur 
in the Wainad, where Kurumbas live. Kwoto played with 
these people, and one day caught and killed a wild buffalo. 
He said to the Kurumbas, “I have killed this buffalo; let 
us eat its flesh”; and he gave to each a portion. The 
Kurumbas ate their portions, but Kwoto only pretended to 
eat; he held out his putku/i in front of him and instead 
of eating dropped his portions inside the cloak, When the 
Kurumbas had finished, Kwoto got up and all saw on the 
place where he had been sitting the flesh which he had 
pretended to eat. Then the Kurumbas were angry and went 
to beat Kwoto with sticks, asking why he had not eaten the 
flesh, and they insisted that Kwoto should eat some of it, 
Kwoto ran away, and when the Kurumbas pursued him he _ 

7 The Hindu god who sends smallpox is Mari or Mariaman. The Toda name 
for buttermilk is mdr. 
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pretended that he was lame and consented to eat some of 
the flesh of the buffalo. He also told them that he was a 
god and said that he would dance before them, and did so 
like a lame man. He told the Kurumbas that whenever 
he came in the future, he would dance to the Kurumbas first — 
and then to the Todas; and now the Kwoto ¢euo/, or 
diviner (see Chap. XII), when he dances, does so first to 
the Kurumbas, and when he dances before them he does so 
as if he were lame. 

After this Kwoto disappeared and since that time has 
not been seen, He is said to live in a temple at Mitur, 
but “wherever there is a god, there also is Kwoto, or 
Meilitars.” 

According to another account, this story was told of the 
people called Panins (Panyas), but in this version Kurumbas 
were also said to be present, though it was the Panins who 
were made to eat the flesh, 

According to a third account, obtained, however, from an 
untrustworthy informant, Kwoto practised this deception on 
the gods themselves, and made them eat the flesh of a calf 
while only pretending to eat himself. This was said to 
have been the starting-point of the erkumptthpimi ceremony, 
and Kwoto was said to have killed the calf with the same 
formalities as are now used in this ceremony, All other Todas 
strenuously denied that Kwoto made the gods eat flesh, 
There was, however, so much reticence about the erkumptth- 
pimi ceremony and its history, that I am not confident that 
Kwoto was not in some way connected with its origin, and 
that the version of my untrustworthy informant may in this _ 
case have been correct. 


OTHER Gops 


There are very many other deities. Of the following I can 
give little more than the names, 

Atiato is the xddrodchi of the Kwédrdoni clan and also of 
Pedrkars, He lives near the chief villages of these clansy and 
has a temple of which the priest is said to be an Trula, and 
Todas sometimes give to this god offerings of clarified butte 
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Konto or Konteu is the xddrodchi of the Panol, and lives on 
the hill Konto, to which fire is set by the pa/o/ of the Kars or 
Pan ¢é (see Chap. XIII). 

Kédrtho is the nddrodchi of Nidrsi. He played a part in 
the history of Kwoto, and according to some accounts he was 
the mum, or maternal uncle, of this god. 

Near the source of the Paikara river, there is a cave in 
which there is a pool called Alvoi. Sometimes this pool gives 
forth a loud bubbling noise, and this is believed to be due to 
a teu dipping himself in the water. The name of the god 
is Alvoi Kalvoi, Kalvoi, situated at some distance from the 
pool, being a hill on which the god usually lives. 

There are other gods about whose histories I have no infor- 
mation. Tiligush is the nddrodchi of Pim and Karadr of 
Taradr, Przo inhabits a hill near Nodrs, and Karzo, a hill 
near Kars, and the names of other gods, such as Kaladrvan, 
Teikhun, Peigwa, Karmunteu, Kondilteu and Mundilteu, are 
mentioned in the prayers of the ¢ dairies. 

In addition to these, who are certainly true Toda gods, the 
Todas also pay respect to the gods of the other tribes on the 
Nilgiris, while occasionally the names of Hindu gods are men- 
tioned in their ceremonies. If a Toda be asked if he worships 
one of these gods, he will almost certainly assent, but at the 
same time he distinguishes them from his own gods, The 
only deity who seemed to be confused with their own gods by 
some of the Todas was Petkon, whose Badaga name was said 
to be Betakarasami. Breeks calls him Betikhan, and states 
that he is a hunting god; and according to some Todas 
Petkon was a son of Teikirzi. 

Previous accounts of the Toda gods have been very erratic. 
Some writers have given the names of Hindu gods, Breeks 
gives the names of dairies as those of gods, though he also 
records abbreviated versions of several of the stories given 
in this chapter. The most curious account, however, of the 
Toda gods is that of Marshall, who gives! the following as 
the names of five gods which are muttered when milk is put 
on the sacred bells :—Anmungano, Godingatho, Beligoshu, 


Dekularia, and Kazudava. We puzzled over these words for, 


1 P, 142. 
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a long time, and could not discover the names of gods even 
remotely resembling them. Finally it became clear that the 
last was “kars ud dua” (“Give me one rupee”). Similarly 
there was little doubt that “ Beligoshu, Dekularia” stood for 

“ beli karsu tudkersia” (“Will you not give mea silver coin?”), — 
the Badaga equivalent of the last word being very much Ii 
Dekularia. The first two names we could not identify wi 
certainty, but the first is possibly “en min gdnei” (“D 
not see my face”), and the second is possibly the name of a 
Badaga_buffalo-pen. 


CHAPTER X 
PRAYER 


IN the chapters in which the ritual of the dairies has been 
described, one of the most important features of the cere- 
monial has been passed over which must now be fully de- 
scribed. This feature is the prayer which is always offered at 
certain stages of the dairy operations. In the village dairies, of 
whatever kind they may be, no prayer is offered at the morning 
ceremonial. In the evening the prayer of the dairy is recited 
twice—once when lighting the lamp, and once when shutting 
the buffaloes in their enclosure for the night, the prayer on this 
occasion being said in front of the entrance to the pen. 

At the # dairy the fa/o/ prays both morning and evening. 
In the morning he prays when lighting the lamp and after he 
has finished milking ; in the evening prayer is offered on both 
these occasions, and also when shutting up the buffaloes for 
the night. The fa/o/ also repeats a few clauses when going 
out to milk. Prayers are said on certain other ceremonial 
occasions, and clauses from the prayers are frequently uttered 
during the many ceremonies of the dairy. 

At the evening ceremonial of the village dairy the prayer 
is said when the lamp is lighted, while during the morning 
ceremonial, at which the lamp is usually not lighted, there is 
no prayer. This suggests that the prayer is especially related 
to the lamp-lighting, and that some idea of worship of the 
light is involved, but occasionally for some special reason, 
such as unusual darkness, the lamp may be lighted in the 
morning, and on these occasions the prayer is not used. 
Nevertheless, the relation between lamp-lighting and prayer 
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both at the village and ¢ dairies has probably some signific- 
ance, and, taken in conjunction with the undoubted salutation 
of the sun, it points’to some degree of worship of light and 
its sources which may at one time have formed a more 
marked feature of the Toda religion than seems at present to 
be the case. 

The prayer when shutting up the buffaloes for the night is 
common to both # and village dairies. The night is the 
dangerous time for Toda buffaloes, which are not infrequently 
killed by tigers, and the prayer on the occasion of closing the 
pen is probably designed to promote their safety. 

At the prayer uttered at the close of the milking at the ¢# 
dairy the fadol adopts a special attitude which is shown in 
Fig. 28. He prays leaning on his wand, the fofver, with his 
hands crossed over one another, This attitude is not em- 
ployed in the village dairy, and only on this occasion at the 4 
dairy. 

In all cases the prayer is uttered “in the throat,” so that 
the words cannot be distinguished by any one who may hear 
them. Whenever I listened to the recital of a prayer as it 
was being offered by a dairyman within the dairy, I heard 
only a gurgling noise in which no words could be distinguished. 
On one occasion I was allowed to approach the é dairy at 
Médr while the first prayer was being offered by the fa/o/. I 
heard the beating on the fers? (see p. 92) which accompanies 
this prayer, and at intervals in the monotonous sound produced 
by the voice of the pa/o/ there were pauses. As we shall sce, 
the prayer of the ¢ has certain sections which are dis- 
tinguished from one another, and it seemed possible that 
these pauses marked off the different portions of the prayer, 
but it was clear that this was not the case, the pa/ol only 
stopping when the necessity for taking a new breath became 
imperative. 

Each village has its own prayer, and so far as I could 
ascertain this prayer is used in all the dairies of the village ; 
thus I believe that at Taradr the same prayer would be used 
in both sugvali and tarvali. This is not, however, a point 
on which I can speak positively, for there was much reluctance. 
to talk about this subject and many of the Todas absolutely 
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refused to discuss it. One point seemed quite clear, at any 
rate among the Teivaliol, viz. that the different villages of a 
clan had different prayers, though often with many clauses in 
common, 

In general, the prayer of the ¢# is longer and more elaborate 
than that of the village dairy. Different prayers are used at 
different dairies of the same ¢, though here again they may 
have many clauses in common. 

In all cases the prayer consists of two distinct parts: a 
preliminary portion consisting chiefly of names known as 
kwarzam, followed by a portion which may be regarded as the 
prayer proper. 

The prayer proper should be the same in every dairy, but it 
seemed to me that there was a good deal of laxity as regards 
this portion, and there is no doubt that it is often slurred over 
hastily and is less strictly regulated than the preliminary 
portion of the prayer. 

The following is the most generally accepted form: 


Tanenma ; tarmamd : fr kark tnenmd ; 
may it be well may it be well with the buffaloes and calves 
or or may it be well ; 

may be blessed 5 may be merciful ; 
niko ark ma ¢ hasun drk md 3 nudri ark ma ; 


may there beno disease ; may there beno destroyer ;_ may there be no poisonous 
‘animals (snakes and insects) 5 


Advel ark ma; per kart pa ma: pustht kart pa ma; 
may there be no may be kept from (falling may be kept from floods + 
wild beasts (tigers, &c.); down) steep hills ; 
tit drk ma; md un md 3 maj eu md 3 pul pity ma; 
may there be no fire; may rain fall; may clouds rise ; may grass flourish ; 


nir tir ma. 
may water spring. 


The prayer then concludes with the names of two of the 
most important gods or objects of reverence, followed by the 


words: 
dtham idith © emk tdnenmé. 
them forthe sake of for (orto) us —_may it be well. 


There does not seem to be any strict regulation as to th 
clauses of the prayer, and in different versions some of the~ 
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given above were omitted, while others were added, especially 
requests for protection against special animals, as fob érk mda, 
“may there be no snakes,” and pérsi ark md, “may there be 
no tigers.” One man concluded with the words erdddrsink 
erdédri ini, “1 know half to pray, I know not half to pray,”? 
but I do not know whether this was an individual peculiarity 
or a special feature of the prayer of his dairy. 

It seemed clear that the whole prayer referred to the 
buffaloes. It may be summarised as follows: 

“May it be well with the buffaloes, may they not suffer 
from disease or die, may they be kept from poisonous animals 
and from wild beasts and from injury by flood or fire, may 
there be water and grass in plenty.” 

The first part of the prayer contains a number of clauses 
each of which usually consists of the name of an object 
of reverence followed by the word 7aith (often contracted 
into 7th), This word is said to mean “for the sake of,” 
so that the prayer as a whole seems to consist of clauses 
mentioning a number of objects of reverence for the sake of 
which the prayer is said, followed by the prayer consisting of 
clauses directed to avert evils or bring blessings on the 
buffaloes of the dairy. The word idith is used in the sense of 
“for the sake of” in ordinary language. Thus, “for my sake, 
leave him,” would be “en idith, an pidr” (me for the sake of, 
him leave). 

The objects of more or less sanctity thus mentioned in the 
prayer are not called by their usual names, but are referred to 
by means of special names to which the general term of 
Awarsam is given. In some cases the kwarsam differs little 
from the ordinary name, while in other cases it bears no 
resemblance to it. 

The &warsam mentioned in the prayer fall into several 
groups: there are the Avarsam of the gods, of the buffaloes, 
of the villages, of the dairy and of its various parts, vessels 
and implements. In some cases, especially in the case of the 
zi, we shall find that different dairies differ in the prominence 
given to each kind of kwarsam ; that the prayer of one place 
LT 

t 





 Erd means two, and this translation is a free rendering of the Todal words), 
though it probably conveys the proper meaning, 
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consists chiefly of Awarzam of the dairy, while in the prayer 
of another the szvarzam of the gods or of the buffaloes 
. predominate. 

In some prayers there occur kwarsam of a special kind 
containing references to incidents in legend—incidents which 
occurred in the life of some deity especially connected with 
the dairy at which the prayer is used, or other Awarzam may 
refer to incidents in the history of the dairy or of the village 
in which the dairy is situated. 

I had great difficulty in obtaining examples of the prayers, 
or rather of those portions consisting of the /warsam of the 
sacred objects. There was little objection to giving the prayer 
proper ; it was only when the &zwvarsam were approached that 
the difficulty arose. It was evident that it was this portion of 
the prayer which was regarded as especially sacred and 
mysterious, and this was doubtless due to the mention of 
sacred beings and objects by their sacred names, 

With much difficulty I succeeded in obtaining the prayers 
of four village dairies, three belonging to the Kuudrol, while 
the fourth was the prayer, or part of the prayer, of the 
Kanddrs ok. I was also successful in obtaining two ¢ 
prayers and fragments of others. 


THE VILLAGE PRAYER 


The following are the £warzam of the prayer used in the 
dairy of the village of Kuudr, the eéwdmad of the Kuudr clan. 
On the left-hand side of the page are given the £warzam, cach 
of which is followed by the word ¢dith when the prayer is 
uttered. On the right-hand side of the page are given the 
objects, beings or incidents to which the Awarsam refer. 


PRAYER OF KUUDR 





Atthkar Kuudr village and probably also the Kuudr clan or 
Kaudro. 

dners Kuudr village. 

palithdrpali large dairy at Kuudr (¢ddrpali). 

patikidpali small dairy at Kunde (Aédpadi). P 

tihdrpalshpelke lamp (fe/A) of large dairy. E aya 


hidgalshpep all the sacred objects of small dairy. 
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dnbdartho large buffalo-pen (¢@) at Kuudr. 

tahidtit small buffalo-pen (¢#) at Kuudr. 

hadrtorikkadr calf enclosure (4adr) at Kuudr, 

heishkvet sacred buffaloes (fastitr) of Kundr. 

tarskivan ordinary buffaloes (pztitr). 

Ainpop portion of buttermilk (f/f) originally given by Teikirzi for 
pasthir. 

atthpep portion of fep for pulifr 

mutchudkars stone in buflalo-pen at Kuudr where the vessels of the large 
dairy are purified. 

tarskikars stone in pen where the vessels of the small dairy are 
purified, 

nirkisnir sacred dairy spring of Kundr. 

Eikisiov a buffalo whose mill was the origin of the spring, 

Pittnalpit a hill near Kuudr, 

Emalpio a buffalo which once lived at Kuudr. 

Kakathamak a hill near Kuudr. 

Karstum a buffalo which once died on this hill. 

letkhkawadikié ‘tree by which the dairy vessel called mu is buried (see 
p- 170). 

manibiars the vars tree by which the sacred bell (a7) is laid when 
the dairy thirigs are being purified. 

Keikars a hill near Kuudr. 

heltnddé hill near which the eréumplthiti ceremony is performed 


(see Chap. XIII). 

petiit pati pethit ir chief buffaloes given when Teikirzi divided the buffaloes 
with wand in hand (see p. 186). Literally, “ wand with 
divide chief buffaloes.” 

pathion ndkh tarsdr calf which was the ancestor of the Kuude puiir, 


may 

Thus, the prayer would run, “ Atthkdr idith ; dners idith ; 
palithdrpali idith; ..... and the translation would run, 
“For the sake of the village and clan of Kuudr; for the sake 
of the village of Kuudr; for the sake of the large dairy of 
Kuudr;....” as far as the end of the kwarzam given 
above, and then would follow the prayer proper, “/anenma, 
tarmama,....” 

This prayer begins with two Awarsam of the village or 
clan, followed by others referring to the dairies and dairy 
vessels, buffalo pens and buffaloes. Then follow certain 
kwarzam of the pep or buttermilk which is of so much im- 
portance in the dairy ritual, and those of stones which play a 
part in the ceremonies attending purification of the dairy 
vessels. After the Awarzam of the dairy spring, there follow” 
a number of £warzam referring to certain incidents in the 
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history of the dairy. Ezkéisiov is the kwarsam of a buffalo 
which was one day being milked at Kuudr when some of the 
milk was spilt on the ground. From that day the ground 
became swampy, and on digging, a spring of water was found 
which has ever since been used as the dairy spring and is 
called £ésnir. The two following warsam refer to incidents 
of which I have no record. Karstum is the kwarsam of a 
buffalo which was one’ day grazing on the hill Kakathamik 
when it began to bellow and could not be induced to stop ; 
the people tried to take it back to the pen, but it would not 
go and died on the hill, and has ever since been remembered 
in the prayer, These Azvarsam are followed by two referring 
to trees of ceremonial importance —one the tree by which is 
buried the mz on the integrity of which the continuity of the 
dairy procedure depends, while the other is connected with 
the sacred bell. 

Then follow the £warsam of a hill on which there are 
cairns and that of the sacrificial place of the village. The 
prayer concludes with two éwarsam of a different kind. The 
first refers to the act of the goddess Teikirzi, who portioned _ 
the buffaloes and assigned to each clan its share. In so doing 
we have seen that she touched each buffalo on the back with 
her wand, saying in each case to whom the buffalo should 
belong, and this act is commemorated in the prayer in the 
form, “for the sake of the dividing of the chief buffaloes 
with the wand.” The last Awarzam is that of the calf, from 
which the ordinary buffaloes or putifr of Kuudr are 
descended, but I was unable to ascertain the meaning of the 
words, except uak/, which is the name of a three-year-old 
buffalo. 

In the Kuudr prayer several of the Awarsam refer to 
incidents of a more or less miraculous nature which are believed 
to have happened at the village where the prayer is used, 
while the last warzam but one refers to one of the chief 
events of Toda mythology. 

It will be noticed that many of the ézvarzam used in this 
prayer correspond very closely to the names in ordinary uses~ 
Some, such as feitnddi and teikhkwadiki, are the same'~ 
words as those in general use, while others differ from’ 
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the ordinary words in the reduplication of part of the 
name, ¢ddrpali becoming palittdrpali and kisnir becoming 
nirkisntr. 


PRAYER OF KIUDR 


The following are the Awarzam of the prayer used at 
Kiudr, which is one of the most sacred of Toda villages. 


Kwarsam of 


Kitooh the dairy at Kiudr, 

herdni one of the patatmani of Kiudr, 

médréné the other patamani. 

pongg one of the e*tatmani. 

nongy another ertatmant, 

pelteirsi the lamp of the dairy. 

irtirsé also the lamp. 

Aino the way by which the dairyman goes from the dairy to milk ; the 
punethalvol, 

ntrtakh the dairy stream. 

nbrtirshki also the dairy stream, 

heitu the buffalo-pen, 

tillivaners the posts at the entrance of the buflalo-pen 


tashipaliv the bars of the entrance of the pen. 
hadrtilikkadr . the calf enclosure. 


arkatchar the household stream, 

inerté also the household stream. 
drsvitchkars the house (ars) at Kiudr, 
eivitchdy also the house, 

nerstdrvel the milking place. 

heikihtr the stream which runs between the house and the dairy (see 307). 
Awoteiners 

Awelthipushol 

danldrt ait of Kiudr village, 

hérmus 

pirvakide 

arspem slope of hill (fem) near Kiudr. 


The special features of the Kiudr prayer are the large 
number of warsam of the village and the inclusion of the 
kwarsam of the house and household stream. The prayer 
of Kiudr is the only Toda prayer in which either the house 
or household stream is mentioned, and this fact is in 
accordance with the high degree of sanctity which has/~ 
become attached to this village. It will be noticed also that — 
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the buffaloes are not mentioned, and that nearly all the 
clauses of the prayer apply to the buildings and their 
contents or to other parts of the village or to the village 
itself. Only the last Awarsam of the prayer applies to a 
place not actually in the village itself, and I could not 
ascertain why this place was so favoured. With this ex- 
ception, the Kiudr prayer is one in which the Awarsam 
are entirely limited to those of the village and the dairy. 

It will be remembered that when the buffaloes of the 
Nédrs ¢ migrate from Médr to Anto they pass by the 
village of Kiudr, and that the occasion is observed in various 
ways by the people of the village (see p. 135). I was told 
that certain Awarsam referring to this occasion are used 
in the Kiudr prayer. According to one man, these Awarzam 
are always recited in the prayer before those which have 
been already given, but others denied that they were so 
used. It is possible that these warsam are only said 
on special occasions, such as the day of migration, or it 
may be that they were formerly used, but are now being 
forgotten. 

These Awarsam are as follow: 


uner pagit nddr 4 \niffaloes, come near country. 
unken pagit nodr bell of wars dairy, come near country. 

eupalol pigit nddr god palol, come near country. 

eutuni pagit nddr god fri, come near country. 

eitht pagit nddr hair done up, come near country (this has reference to the 


practice of tying the hair which is followed by the palo! 
when engaged at his sacred work (p. 92). 

Teigun iirpit nddr horn (of warsir) blow country. 

Kiudkudr iirpit nddr horn (of tir) blow country. 

Then follow the Awarsam already given. 

These éwarsam are of a different form from those used 
in the general form of prayer, and the various persons or 
objects mentioned are referred to either by their usual names 
or by slight modifications of them, as in eupalol or euvalol and 
eutuni, There seemed to be no doubt that these words were 
abbreviations of “eupalol and teutuni, the omission of an 
initial ¢ being not uncommon in the Toda language. Thus 
in this prayer the dairyman is called “god palol,” and his 
garment “ god zunz.” Q 
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PRAYER OF KWiRG 


Kwirg is one of the villages of the Kuudrol and is the 
place to which their buffaloes go when it is necessary to 
make new fef for the whole clan. 


Kwwatakwirg Kwirg village. 
Ailpudshol Kwirg village. 
palikeithiolo the dairy, 

tdmadshit the pen, 

Aadrheiri the Aadr (calf enclosure). 
nbrtitdsh the dairy stream. 
pinpuntoy ahil 

pilkirs a hill. 

‘Atthpep 

héinpep 

mutchudpep 

heishiovet see Kuudr prayer, 
tarskivan 


petilt pati pethit tr 
Dhthion nakh tarsdr maj 

It will be seen that many of the clauses are common to 
this prayer and that of Kuudr, 

The three kwarcam of pep were said to be used in every 
dairy of the Kuudrol, but it did not appear that they were 
used at Kiudr. The third, mutchudpep, is not included in the 
Kuudr prayer, but mutchudkars appears in its place. Two 
hills are mentioned in the Kwirg prayer, but there are none 
of the references to special events connected with the village 
such as exist in the prayer of Kuudr, 


THE PRAYER OF THE KanodpRS Datry 


When I was staying at Pishkwosht and visited the conical 
dairy at Kanédrs with Neratkutan, he told me that the prayer 
of this dairy had forty Awarsam referring to the gods, as well 
as many of other kinds, but on going into detail I could only 
obtain the following :— 
Pir nir ten the 1600 gods. 


pitt nitr teu the 1800 gods. 
Kwoto Kwoto or Meilitars (see p, 203). 
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Atioto Atioto (see p. 210). 

Kurindei teu Kurindo (see p. 192). 

Kontew Konteu or Konto (see p. 211). 

Anteu Anto (see p. 188). 

Porio Pdrzo 

Kodrtho Kddrtho 

Karzo Karzo | Peete 

Teikhunten —‘Teikhun, 

minpih Kanbddrs village. 

muttrshpth ditto. 

tanerth the pen. 

kinér the sun ? (see p. 206). 

Auteikurs the stone chain used by Kwoto (see p. 207). 
aners Kuzhu village. . 
tatashki Pishkwosht village. 


This prayer is quite unlike those of the other village 
dairies and was much more like that of a /# dairy. As we 
have seen, the poh of Kanddrs resembles a ¢# dairy both in the 
elaborateness of its ritual and in the high degree of sanctity 
of its dairyman, and this resemblance is now seen to extend 
to the prayer used in the dairy ritual. 

Other dairies of the Tartharol which have an especial 
degree of sanctity are the Augvali of Taradr and the conical 
dairy of Nodrs. I made great endeavours to obtain the 
prayers used in these places, but without success. 


THE TI PRAYER 


The prayers offered at the ¢/ dairies areas a general rule 
longer and more complex than those of the ordinary village 
dairy. The latter portion of the prayer, or the prayer proper, 
does not seem to differ from that of the ordinary dairy, the 
differences being in the Awarsam recited at the beginning. 
The different dairies of the same ¢i may have different prayers 5 
thus, at the Nodrs #i there is a special prayer for the dairy at 
Anto which is longer and more complicated than that used at 
Moédr, but it is probable that this is exceptional and is owing 
to the great antiquity and sanctity of Anto. The other 
dairies of this #¢ probably use much the same prayer as at 


Médr, though there may be certain slight modifications at 





each, 
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THE ANTO PRAYER 


This prayer is characterised by a very large number of 
Awarsam referring to the dairy, its contents and surroundings. 
On ordinary days a shortened form of the prayer is used which 
consists wholly of £cvarsam of this kind. On special days, 
such as the occasions of ponup and irnddrthiti, other kwarsam 
are said, including those of gods and buffaloes, 

The following #warzam are those in daily use, each being 
followed by the word #dith as in the village prayer :— 





Kwarzam of 

Anto the #2, 

eithipoh ditto, 

médr poh the #i poh, 

pohtirsh the wars poh. 

te the milking place (fepharmus), 

pero the special pen used on the night before the fonup ceremony. 

heiro the pen used on the night before the migration of the 
buffaloes. 

hata the ordinary pen, 

Teirs a hill near the dairy on which Anto lives, 

titkav the back of the dairy (sohpalikef). 

trbar the way by which the £a/émokh goes to and from the dairy, 

Pithipoh the cave where Pithi was born (see p, 184). 

nersdvul ‘sacred path to the dairy by which the mani, pep, &c., are 
taken, 

harkadr path by which ordinary people approach the dairy. 

tadipitl ditto, 

einpiil path by which the pa/ol goes to draw water. 

panpiil path by which the a/o/ returns from drawing water. 

Kitin a hill near the dairy, 

Keini another hill, 

tithin stream at which the fa/o/ bathes and washes his garments, 

Mitr stone by this stream marking the spot by which the pa/ol 
bathes, &c. ¥ 

teinpiil spot at which the Aado/ halts and prays for the third time dur- 
ing the procession to Anto (see p. 135). 

teirpoh ditto. 

nirkiili place at which fado/ and haltmokh defecate. 

Katthoai hill near Anto (see p. 188). 

Kubul ditto. 

Kéidrs place near Anto (see p. 188), 

Tudrs ditto. 

teibithibars stone rolled by Anto, 


teibithival lower part of the hill a¢thvai (see above), 


AM Be 
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On ordinary days these kwarsam are followed by the prayer 
tanenma tarmama, &c. On special occasions the following 
kwarsam are inserted between those already given and the 
prayer proper :— 

Kwarsam of 
Ekirzam meidjam Teikirzi, Tirshti. 





Kadreij Kudreiil dairy. 

tig ditto. 

Kilidrtho Kuladrtho dairy, 

Perithi ti vaners i dairy at Perithi in the Wainad. 

Kati One of the hills at which fire is lighted by the falo/ at the 
teutiitusthchi ceremony (see p. 291)- 

paguth ditto. 

Pathi another hill at which fire is lighted. 

dnul ditto, 

Killinkirs Kulinkars (see p. 188). 

Notirsivan Notirzi (see p. 189). 2 

Kuskaro Koraten (see p. 190). 

unir one group of dir (see p. 112). 

unkeu mani of wars dairy. 

Persin mani of ti dairy. 

Andrs mani bells of punir. 

tadsth axe which came from-Amnddr with the buffaloes. 

tapar an iron bar. 

dter the second group of é#ir- (see p. 112)- 

teiter the third group of ¢iir. 

Kurs the buffalo which has the mané called Keu put on its neck. 

pili . buffaloes (wir), 

perso ditto. 

Keiry buffalo which drinks Aep on day of migration (see p. 135). 

Kithi buffalo which wears the éudrs mani, 

hudiodrs the path at Mddr by which ordinary people approach the 
dairy. ee 

tadrpdrs place near Médr at which the Aa/ol and kaltmokh defecate, 

tarikipiil place near Médr where the ertumptthpimi ceremony is per- 
formed, 

hiddkadr calves’ hut (Aarenpoh) at Modr. 

ponpih 44 dairy at Modr. 

hidpoh wars dairy at Modr. 

Odrtho 4 dairy at Odrtho. 

Kihdreiil wars dairy at Kudrei 

mundrten afi dairy, 


The following is all I was able to obtain ofthe prayer used 
at Modr:—“ Ekirsam meidjam idith, Anto eithipbh idith, 
Kilinkérs idith, Nottrzivan idith, Kilddrvan idith, Teukutes~ 


ithi idith, Kidreij thdj idith, Kuskérv idith, Alvoi Kalioi 


Q 
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idith, tanenma tarmama,’ &c. Two of these kwarsam, 
“ Teukuteithi idith” and “Alvoi Kalvoi idith, are not 
mentioned in the Anto prayer. I have no doubt that the 
list of Awarsam is very incomplete. 





THE PRAYER OF MAKARS : 


The following is the prayer used at Makars, the chief dairy 
of the Kars ¢, The Awarsam of the dairy are here compara- 
tively few in number, but the prayer is especially rich in the 
kwarsam of gods and buffaloes, and it furnishes a very good 
example of the relation of the prayer formule to the Toda 
legends, 


— 


The £warsam of the prayer run as follow :— ’ 
Anto The god Anto. 
Nottrsivan Notirzi, 
Kilinkdrs Kulinkars or Teikhars, 
Kushiro Korateu. 
Onkonm Onkonm who lives on a hill in the Kundahs, 
Ektrsam meidjam Teikirzi and Tirshti, 
eh Azo and Mazo. ——, 
Katadrvanpoh _place near Kiilinkars. 
Peigwa god living on hill near Makurti Peak. 
Karmunteu Karmunten, bh 
Kotsgrth the Paikara river (Teipakh), ¢ 
Kondiltew Kondilteu, a god opposite the hill of Kati. ¥ 
Mindilteu a god on a hill near the last. b 
Onilupoh place near Majodr. 
Kiaiddrasenteu god on a bill near Kuladrtho. ; 
Aaban adi arten ‘iron door shut god.” : 
teu 





Aaban kil citen “iron stick held god.” 
teu 

mors verarten tex “‘ mdrs tree under event god.”” 

Aaghir kadr kwa- “crooked horned buffalo horn cut god.” 
ten teu 

tebkiter at, tan “imitation buffalo horns took, his mother’s brother's lap 
mun madriktew — god.” 

mével karitan teu“ sambhar from calved god.” (The last six kzwarzam refer 

to the story of Kuzkarv (see p. 190). 





piilnerkiirs buffaloes of / called fuirsir. ; 
tetnirkan ditto, pe 
pirsk muncki por * sun to facing that came buffalo.” 


titth ir 





i 
hi Matloinal 


elon the Are ;, 
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nerk muneki po- ‘* bell to facing that came buffalo.” 


titth ir 

putitdr mun ke- “tidy tree back (face?) rubbed buffalo.” 
hitth ir 

Kitheri ith eth“ Kitheri stream to jumped buffalo.” 
hitth tr 


‘patiish kattith f “desolate pen from made buffalo.” 
Warwark ethkitth  Waxwar (stream) to jumped buffalo.” 
fr 
© khuberam hitj ‘seven heaps buffalo-dung fire set buffaloes. 
erditth éram 





pornér Dell (mani) or puirs dairy. 
unér ditto. 

persagun mani of pars dairy. 
tal ditto. 

ndrotitls lamp. 

poikar piirs dairy. 
parsvih ‘pars dairy. 
dinnudré pen. 
hakinnudri ditto, 

nirkar dairy spring. 
tiilintr ditto. 

piinpoh dairy at Enddr. 
hatid pen at Enddr. 
piinnir spring at Enddr, 
Enddr Enddr 4 mad. 
médrpih dairy at Pars. 
peiltd pen at Pars. 
tiilinir spring at Pars, 
Pars Pars 4 mad. 
Qtarnudré dairy at Neradr, 
névieners pen at Neradr. 
Neradr Neradr ¢¢ mad 
piilooh dairy at Kon, 
aners ditto. 

tedrvis pen at Kon. 
phvdrsnir spring at Kon, 
Kon Kon 4 mad. 


Then follow “ ¢anenma tarmama,” &c. 

The £warsam of the prayer given above are arranged in a 
definite order. First come the £warzam of sixteen gods or 
of hills or places closely connected with gods, then follow six - 
kwarsam referring to various incidents in the life of the god 
Korateu. These are followed by two Awarsam of buffaloes, 
and then follow six referring to various features of the 
founding of Makars, of which an account has been given 6n- 

Q2 
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p. 116. Then follows a swarsam relating to an incident 
which is probably recent. The fa/o/ of this # used to make 
seven heaps of the dung of the buffaloes. There is a 
law that the dung should not be sold, which the pa/ol dis- 
obeyed, and soon after a fire broke out suddenly from the 
seven heaps, and this event is commemorated in the prayer by 
means of the £wvarszam meaning “seven heaps of buffalo-dung, 
fire set buffaloes,” and is included among the kwarsam 
relating to buffaloes, probably because there was a belief that 
the anger of the buffaloes was the cause of the fire. { 

The buffalo kwarzam are followed by eleven referring to 
the bells of the #/ and to the dairy, pen and spring of Makars, 
and these are followed by &warsam referring to the other 
places of the #i—viz., Enddr, Pars, Neradr, and Kon, In each 
case there are said the warzam of the dairy, pen, spring, and 
place except in the case of Neradr, where for some reason the 
kwarzam of the spring is omitted. 

The feature of the Makars prayer which is especially 
interesting is the reference to legend in the kwarsam. This 
reference occurs in the Kuudr prayer and in those of Kanddrs 
and Anto, but the references are far more elaborate in the — 
Makars prayer. These references were very useful in pro- 
viding incidental confirmation of the details of legends 
previously obtained, while in other cases they put me on the 
track of stories which I might otherwise have failed to obtain. 
One point of interest connected with them is that, in the 
absence of the legends, they might easily be supposed to be 
meaningless sentences. We have seen that there is reason to 
believe that the Todas are forgetting much of their mythology, 
and if the legends referred to in the Makars prayer should be 
forgotten, these Azvarsam would become meaningless formula. 
This appears to have happened already in some cases; there 
were certain Awarsam of which I could obtain no translation ; 
thus, all the Awarzam of the clans and villages were of this 
nature and could not be explained, though they almost 
certainly had a definite origin. A good instance of a Awarsam 
which is on its way towards a similar fate is that at the end of 
the Kuudr prayer. The meaning of only one word was clear~ 
—viz., nékh—while maj was probably the word for cloud, and 
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the éwarsam appears to refer to some incident of legend in 
which a three-year-old calf and a cloud were concerned, but I 
could obtain no record of the incident, nor of the legend of 
which the incident was a feature. 

T have treated these formulz of the dairy as prayers, and I 
think there can be very little doubt that they are of the nature 
of supplications, and are believed to invoke the aid of the gods 
in protecting the sacred buffaloes. It must be confessed, 
however, that there is no actual evidence in the formula of 
direct invocation of the gods. The name of no god is 
mentioned in the vocative form. In some prayers there is 
barely mention of a god at all, if the term ‘god’ be limited 
to the anthropomorphic beings of the hill-tops, 

The exact relation between the formula and the gods 
largely depends on the exact meaning of the word idith, 
which is not quite clear. But, whatever the meaning of this 
word, it is evident that it is used in exactly the same way in 
the case of a god as in the case of a buffalo, a place, a dairy 
vessel, or other even meaner object. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to an appeal to gods in the 
prayer is in the words at the end, in which the names of 
certain gods are mentioned, followed by the words é¢ham idith 
emk ténenmd, “for their sake may it be well for us.” 

There is little doubt that the Todas offer prayers to their 
gods in their ordinary daily life, altogether apart from the 
dairy ritual. I was told by one man that when anyone 
leaves an e¢udmad he should pray that he may return safely, 
and in this case my informant said that he prayed to Teikirzi. 
Unfortunately I did not ask the exact form of the prayer, and 
do not know whether the goddess was invoked by name or 
whether Awarzam were uttered of the same form as in the 
prayer of the dairy. We may, however, be confident that the 
idea of supplication to the gods is not foreign to the Toda 
mind. 

We shall see later that in the formule used in Toda 
sorcery, the names of gods are mentioned, followed py the 
same word idith which is used in the dairy formula. In 
the magical formule the evidence of appeal to deities is 
somewhat stronger than in the case of the dairy formulgey 
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which are certainly of a religious character. It seems most 
likely that the word idith was at one time used especially 
in connexion with the names of gods, and carried with it 
some idea of supplication. Gradually other sacred objects 
were included in the prayer, the same form being used for 
them as for the gods, this inclusion being prompted by the 
belief that the mention of any sacred object might help to 
promote the efficacy of the prayer. Later, when any mys- 
terious and seemingly miraculous incident occurred at a 
village, it seems to have become the custom to commemorate 
it in the prayer. 

It is quite clear that at the present time the earlier portion 
of the prayer, consisting of the éwarsam, is regarded as more 
important than the latter portion, which reads like the actual 
prayer. I suspect even that in practice the prayer proper 
is often omitted, or that only the first two words, ¢anenma, 
tarmama, are said. There certainly seemed to be no very 
rigorous laws as to the exact number or order of the clauses 
of this part of the prayer. The earlier portion, on the other 
hand, is very strictly regulated, and the’ order in which the 
kwarsam are to be uttered is definitely prescribed. Cer- 
tainly there is far more reticence in connexion with the 
kwarsam, and this may safely be taken to indicate that a 
higher degree of sanctity attaches to them than to the words 
of the prayer proper. 

It is probable that the alteration in the relative importance 
attached to the two parts of the prayer would have to go 
little further in order to produce a state of things in which 
the Toda dairyman would use the first parts of the formula 
only, and an anthropologist visiting the Todas at this stage 
would find them using formula which would not be recognis- 
able as prayer. 

If, at the same time, the process of forgetting their 
mythology should also have advanced, the Todas would 
then provide an excellent example of a people using in their 
religious ritual meaningless forms of words, and the Toda 
Awarsam scem to furnish one way in which people may come 
to use such meaningless forms. 





CHAPTER XI 
THE DAIRY RITUAL 


IN the preceding chapters I have given an account of an 
elaborate ritual wholly connected with the buffalo and with 
the dairy. This ritual is certainly of a religious character, 
and, though there is much in the nature of the dairy formula 
which is uncertain, there can be little doubt that they are 
intercessory and that they bring the dairy operations into 
definite relations with the Toda deities. 

It seems most probable that the general idea underlying 
the dairy ritual is that the dairyman is dealing with a sacred 
substance, the milk of the buffaloes. This sacred substance 
is to be converted into other substances, butter and butter- 
milk, which are to be used by the profane. At the present 
time much of the butter goes to those who are not even 
Todas and are regarded by the Todas as inferior beings. 

It seems most probable that the elaborate ritual has grown 
up as a means of counteracting the dangers likely to be 
incurred by this profanation of the sacred substance, or, in 
other words, as a means of removing a taboo which prohibits 
the general use of the substance. 

Similarly the migration ceremonies have the general under- 
lying idea of counteracting any possible evil influence which 
may accompany the passage of the buffaloes through the pro- 
fane world from one sacred place to another. During the 
migration, objects may be seen by the multitude which under 
ordinary circumstances are strictly screened from the general 
gaze, and objects may be touched, or be in danger of being 
touched, by people who ordinarily may not even see them, 
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Again, the ceremonies connected with entrance upon any 
dairy office are intended to purify the candidate and make 
him fit to see and touch and use the sacred objects. 

The purpose of some of the other ceremonies is less 
obvious. The 7rpalvusthi ceremony seems to be of the 
nature of a thanksgiving, one of its most important features 
being a feast, but in this feast people may partake of the 
milk of sacred buffaloes, which is not ordinarily used by them, 
and there is a suggestive resemblance to those religious cere- 
monies in which communion is held with the divine by eating 
or drinking the divine. 

The salt-giving ceremonies seem to point to a time when 
salt was difficult to procure. According to the Todas the 
object of these ceremonies is to ensure a plentiful supply of 
milk. There is a belief that salt is beneficial to the buffaloes, 
and the occasions on which the salt is given have become 
religious ceremonies which at the fonup of the /é have reached 
a high degree of elaboration, with very special relations to 
the chief gods of the dairy, The ceremonies of making 
new fep are especially mysterious, and I will reserve some 
speculations as to the general idea underlying them till later 
(see p. 242). 


COMPARISON OF THE PROCEDURE OF DIFFERENT 
DAIRIES 


One of the most striking features of the ritual in all its 
branches is its increasing elaboration and complexity from 
the lowest to the highest grade of dairy. 

One of the details of the ritual which runs through the 
whole series of dairies is the separation between the vessels 
and objects which come into contact with the buffaloes or 
their milk, and those which come into contact with the 
outside world, or with the products of the churning which 
may go to the outside world. 

In the proceedings with the milk of the ordinary buffaloes 
in the huts where the people live, there is, so far as I know, 
no distinction of this kind, 2 

In the lowest grade of dairy we already meet with the 
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separation. All the vessels are kept in the same room, but in 
different parts of the room, the patatmar and the ertatmar, 
and this distinction between the two sets of objects is kept 

up in the migration ceremonies where they are carried by 
different men. 

There are no striking differences in this respect between 
the lower grades of dairy, whether tarvali, kudrpali, or 
wursuli; in all, the two sets of vessels are separated, but no 
strict measures are taken to prevent a vessel of the patatmar 
from coming into contact with a vessel of the evfatmar during 
the dairy operations. It is only on reaching the duguali of 
Taradr that we find an intermediate vessel, the dwvun, used 
to transfer substances from a vessel of the more sacred to one 
of the less sacred kind, and to prevent possible contamination 
of the former by the latter. 

It is in the ¢ dairy that these precautions reach their 
highest degree of development. Here the two sets of vessels 
are kept in different rooms, separated by a screen, and the 
dairy products are never transferred directly from a vessel of 
one kind to a vessel of the other, but always by means of an 
intermediate vessel. The butter and buttermilk produced by 
the churning operations in the inner room are transferred to 
the vessels of the outer room by means of the ¢drkwo7, which 
is kept on the dividing line between the two compartments. 
Similarly the vessels into which the butter and buttermilk are 
received are never allowed to come into direct contact with 
objects from the outside world, but their contents are trans- 
ferred to vessels used outside the dairy by means of inter- 
mediate vessels, the uppun or the morpun. 

In the migrations of the / buffaloes this strict separa- 
tion between the two kinds of vessel is still kept up. The 
things of the inner room are carried by the palol himself, 
while the things of the outer room are carried by others. 
The idrkwoi, though carried by the falol on the same staff 
as the things of the inner room, is kept apart from the rest, 
and is not allowed to touch them. 

The fires of the #/ dairy furnish another interesting example 
of the principle by which sacred objects are prevented from~ __ 
coming directly into relation with objects which may have’” 
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been contaminated by contact with the outside world. The 
lamp is not lighted directly from the #oratthwaskal, which is 
probably sometimes touched by the altmokh, but fire is 
transferred from this fireplace to the pelkkatitthwaskal, from 
which the lamp is lighted. Here, again, the use of an inter- 
mediary object is limited to the ¢/ dairy. 

The principle of management by which the fa/o/ prevents 
the contamination of the sacred by the profane in the dairy 
is adopted by him in other ways. Whenever I paid any 
money to the fa/o/ at Médr, I placed it on a stone from which 
it was taken by the sa/tmokh and handed to the falol. A 
similar procedure is generally adopted whenever anything is 
brought to, or taken from, a ¢# dairy. The faltmokh in the 
above instance acts as the intermediate link between the pa/ol 
and the unclean. 

In the ordinary procedure of the village dairy, except at the 
kugvali of Taradr, no example occurs of this use of inter- 
mediate links, but there is such an example during the ordina- 
tion of the warsol. When the palikartmokh gives the candi- 
date milk from the ertatpun (p. 149), he does not pour it 
directly into the leaf-cup from which the candidate drinks, but 
first pours it into another leaf-cup and then from that 
into the cup used by the candidate. 

Other features of the ritual in which there are differences in 

» different grades of dairy are in the ceremonial touching of 
dairy vessels, in the avoidance of turning the back towards the 
contents of the dairy, in lamp-lighting, in the ritual connected 
with the bell, and in the frequency with which the prayer of 
the dairy is recited. 

At the tarvali and kudrpali, the dairyman touches 
ceremonially the majpariv and the patat at the beginning of 
the afternoon churning, while at the zersw/7 this is done both 
morning and afternoon. At the 4, however, this ceremonial 
touching does not occur, or, at any rate, I failed to obtain any 
account of its performance. 

The method of carrying out the dairy procedure kabkaditi, 
in which the back is never turned on the sacred vessels of the_ 
dairy, is not followed in the arvali, except at the irpalvusthi, = 
ceremony. I have no record of it in the éudrpali, except: 
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the same occasion, and it is only followed regularly in certain 
dairies of the zursudi grade, viz., Nodrs, Nasmiddr, Odr, and 
Kozhtudi. The first has a conical dairy, and Nasmiddr and 
Odr are especially ancient and sacred places. At the kugvali 
and the # dairy, on the other hand, the dairy ceremonial 
is always performed hadkaditi, At one ceremony, that of 
iypalvusthi, the work of the dairy is performed kabhaditi 
in every dairy of whatever grade. 

The lamp-lighting is another feature which becomes more 
frequent and more ceremonial in the higher grades of dairy. 
In all the village dairies, including the Augva/i of Taradr, the 
lamp is only lighted ceremonially at the afternoon churning, 
the lighting being made the occasion of prayer. If the morn- 
ing is dark, the lamp may be lighted, but it is clear that this is 
not done ceremonially, and the lighting is not accompanied by 
prayer. At the 4 we have already seen that the lamp 
is lighted in a more ceremonial manner and in the morning as 
well as in the afternoon. 

Some of the details of the ritual are definitely associated 
with the mani, and since the presence of a mani implies 
a higher grade of dairy, this leads to an increase in the 
elaboration of the ritual. The mand is treated in much 
the same way in all the grades of dairy which possess this 
sacred object. 

Another feature in which the increasing sanctity of the dairy 
is shown is the frequency with which prayer is offered. 
At all the village dairies the dairyman only prays at the after- 
noon ceremonial when lighting the lamp, and when shutting 
up the buffaloes in their pen for the night. As already 
mentioned, there is a definite association between prayer and 
the ceremonial lamp-lighting- 

In the #7 dairy, prayer is offered both morning and evening ; 
at the morning ceremonial twice and in the afternoon 
three times. On both occasions the first prayer begins when 
the lamp is being lighted and is continued while the pa/ol 
knocks on one of the fersin with the persinkudriki. The 
second prayer in each case is offered at the conclusion of the . 
milking, and the third prayer of the afternoon corresponds 
Tam doubtful about this point at the fos of Kanddrs, 
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the second prayer of the village dairy, being offered when 
shutting up the buffaloes for the night. 

The increasing sanctity of the different grades of dairy 
is shown very clearly by the increasing stringency in the rules 
of conduct of the dairyman. The sarvalikartmokh may sleep 
in the living hut on any night in the week, and there are no 
restrictions on his intercourse with women. The kudrpalikart- 
mokh may only sleep in the hut on Sundays, Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, and is prohibited from intercourse with Teivali 
women, The wursol is limited to two nights, Sunday and 
Wednesday, and, though himself a Teivali man, is prohibited 
from intercourse with Teivali women. The Lugvalikartmokh 
has similar restrictions, but the pohkartpol of Kanddrs must 
avoid women altogether, and this is almost certainly the case 
with the palo/ also. 

The ¢arvalikartmokh takes his buttermilk and food without 
any ceremony. The kudrpalikartmokh must hold his food in 
his hands throughout his meal and must not put it on the 
ground. 

In the case of the zwurso/ we meet first with the ceremonial 
drinking of buttermilk, which must in this case be poured into 
the leaf-cup from the vessel called ertatpun. The kugvalikart- 
mokh drinks buttermilk sitting on the seat outside his 
dairy and pours from the erta/pun, drinking three times only 
and saying “ O#” each time. 

The fokkartpol of Kanddrs has to take his food with very 
special precautions. He sits on the wall of his dairy and his 
hand must not touch his mouth nor the leaf-cup his lips. At 
the ¢ the drinking of buttermilk has become a definite 
ceremony in which the £a/tmokh pours out drink for the palol 
with prescribed formule, but, strangely enough, the fa/o/ does 
not suffer from the same restrictions against touching his mouth 
as the pohkartpol of Kanddrs, though the latter holds an office 
which in most ways is distinctly less sacred than that of 
the palol. 

The clothing of each grade is also regulated. Perhaps the 
most important feature here is the use of the garments called 
tuni. These are made of dark grey cloth of a quite different. | 
kind from that of the ordinary clothes worn by the Todas, 
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The garments are procured from the Badagas, and cloth 
of the same kind, called da, is used to enwrap the corpse in the 
funeral ceremonies. It is mentioned as the ordinary clothing 
of a woman in the legend of Kwoten, and is almost certainly 
the ancient clothing of the Todas still persisting in ceremonial 
in connexion with the dead and in the dairy ritual. 

The sunt is only worn by the higher grades of the dairyman- 
priesthood and by the falikartmokh of the Teivaliol. The 
palol wears tuni only, both his loin-cloth and his mantle being 
‘of this material. The 4a/tmokh has no need for a tuni, for 
when he is engaged in his work at the ¢ he has to be naked, 
and when away from the # and in the sleeping hut he wears 
a small piece of Zuni, the petuni, in his girdle, the piece of 
cloth marking the difference between the full kaltmokh and 
the perkursol. 

The wursol, the kugvalikartmokh, and the Teivali palikart- 
mokh only wear the tun when actually engaged in the dairy 
work and leave it inside the dairy at other times. I am 
doubtful whether the pohtartpol of Kanddrs resembles the 
palol or the lower grades in this respect. 

Although the palikartmokh of the tarvali and the Audrpali 
never wear the ¢uni, a small piece of this cloth is put in the 
girdle during the ordination ceremonies, and this may be a 
relic of a time when every dairyman wore the évni. In the 
secret language (see Chap. XXV) the word petuni is used 
in one place as the equivalent of ‘uniform,’ and this seems 
to indicate that the fefuai is regarded as the badge of a 
dairyman. 

The use of the leaves and bark of the sacred ¢udr tree is 
another feature which distinguishes different dairies. In the 
tarvali it is, so far as I know, not used at all. Inthe Audrpalt 
it is only used in the pepeirthti ceremony. The wursol uses 
tudr in his ordination ceremonies, but not in the ordinary 
ritual of his dairy, nor is it used in the daily ritual of the ¢# 
dairy, though largely used in the purification of the dairy and 
of the dairy vessels, and in the ordination ceremonies of the 
patol. 


1 It is in favour of this supposition that in the legend Kwoten wore the tant 
when acting as Aalikartmokh although he was one of the Tartharol. 
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The use of ¢vdr in the ordination ceremonies is only allowed 
to the members of the Teivali division and of the Melgars 
clan of the Tartharol. 

Special kinds of dairy or special dairies may have features 
peculiar to themselves ; thus the fepeérthti ceremony, in which 
the dairyman beats on the fatat with a piece of ¢adr bark, is 
only performed at the évdrpali; the prescription of nakedness 
when milking is confined to the kudrpalikartmokh ; the special 
method of wearing the putkudé open in front when going to 
the buffaloes is only practised by the warso/, and the method 
of taking food sitting on the wall of the dairy and throwing 
the food into the mouth is peculiar to the pohkartpol of 
Kanddrs. 

One feature of interest in the dairy organisation is the 
existence of different names at different dairies for the dairy 
products, and for the various objects used at the dairy or in 
connexion with the dairy ceremonies. The chief differences 
are found on comparing the village dairy with the ¢#, nearly 
every object having a different name in the two places, though 
occasionally a peculiarity of nomenclature may be confined 
to one dairy, as at Kanddrs, where milk is called persin, the 
name of the churning vessel of the #2. As a general rule it 
seems that the name used in the village dairy is the same as 
that in ordinary use ; thus, the dairy vessels used in the house 
for the milk of the ordinary buffaloes are known by the same 
names as those of the village dairy. 

The use of special names in the more sacred dairies is 
probably connected with their high degree of sanctity. The 
names of the dairy vessels of the village are in common use, 
and it would doubtless seem sacrilegious that the names of 
the vessels of the ¢ should be thus in everyone's mouth. 
Consequently nearly every object used in the ceremonial of 
the ¢¢ dairy has a special name, and in the ordinary life of the 
Todas these words are probably never uttered. 

One striking feature of the dairy ritual is the use of the 
syllable O7, With one exception (p. 177) this word is always 
uttered thrice, and it seems to be especially connected with: the 
act of putting curds or milk on the bells. It has a suggestive! — 
resemblance to the mystical syllable Om of the Hindus. 
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also possible that it may be a form of the name of the god On, 
or, again, it may be a corruption of the word man#, of which 
the initial letter has been dropped, a process of which other 
examples have been given. 

It- is doubtful how much significance is attached to the 
right and left sides in the dairy ritual. There is no doubt 
that in the most sacred acts of the ritual, such as saluting 
the buffaloes and the sun, or feeding the bell, it is the right 
hand which is used, This preference of the right hand is 
emphasised by the action of the pa/o/ in washing out his 
mouth, when he takes the water into his mouth from the left 
hand, because it is his right hand which has most to do with 
the sacred objects, In the migration ceremonies the dairy 
vessels are carried on the left shoulder, but at the @ the 
choice of this shoulder by the a/o/ is obviously due to the fact 
that either the mani or churning-stick is carried in the right 
hand, and in other cases it is probable that the choice of the 
left shoulder is due to the necessity of leaving the right 
hand free. When the candidate drinks in the ordination 
ceremonies he holds the cup in the right hand, and this hand 
certainly has the preference throughout the dairy ritual. On 
the other hand, the fetuné is worn on the left side of the 
waist-string, both by the 4a/tmokh, as a sign of his full 
rank, and by the jpalikartmokh during his ordination 
ceremonies. 

In the ordinary dairy the side which is on the right hand 
in entering seems to be the more sacred, and the platform on 
this side is the smeztiin or superior bed. In the # dairy, on 
the other hand, there was some doubt as to the more sacred 
side. At Moddr it seemed that the mani is on the left 
hand side of the fa/ol as he is performing his duties, but it 
is doubtful whether this is so at other places, and it may 
be that my account of the Médr dairy is wrong in this 
respect. 

THE SANCTITY OF MILK 
The different degrees of sanctity attaching to the different 


dairies are associated with differences in the rules regulating” 
the use of milk, and these rules seem to show clearly hye aot 


1 
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the milk of buffaloes belonging to the more sacred dairies has 
a higher degree of sanctity than that churned in the lower 
grades. 

The milk of ordinary buffaloes may be drunk by anyone, 
man, woman, or child. The Todas do not ordinarily. sell 
milk, but if they do so, they may only use the milk of 
ordinary buffaloes for this purpose. I have a note that any- 
one may also drink the milk of buffaloes belonging to the 
tarvali, but I suspect that this only applies to men who must 
drink it at the dairy. 

The milk of the £udrpali may only be drunk by the 
hridrpalikartmokh himself. It is believed that any other 
person or animal who should drink milk from this dairy 
would die. i 

At the wursuli milk may be given to men at the dairy, 
but it must be mixed with buttermilk. At the Augvali of 
Taradr the milk of the £ugvalir themselves is not drunk by 
anyone, the dairyman having certain ordinary buffaloes for 
his own use, and this is also the case at the /. I believe that 
not even the palo would drink the milk of the persinir, the 
sacred buffaloes of the 4. 

There is one exception to the rule that ordinary people 
may not use the milk of the sacred buffaloes of the village 
dairies (except in the form of butter and buttermilk), At the 
irpalvusthi ceremony at all the village dairies, including the 
kugvali, food is prepared with the milk of one of the sacred 
animals and this food is given to the people of the clan to 
which the dairy belongs and also to members of other clans. 

In the case of the wursu/i, 1 was especially told that this 
is the only occasion on which the milk of wursulir is used 
by people in general. At the Augvali, people of other clans 
are only given this food on the second day of the proceedings, 
and the distribution of the food is preceded by a ceremony in 
which some of the food is thrown into the fire. The milk 
used on this occasion is the milk of the buffalo which has 
recently calved, the ceremony being in celebration of this 
event. 

At the wursudi it is noteworthy that the food is cooked by. 
the waursol himself, the ceremony of irpalvusthi being the 
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only occasion on which a dairyman of this grade prepares 
food. Thus, when the milk of the wursulir is used ceremoni- 
ally as a food by ordinary people, the food is prepared by the 
dairyman-priest. One feature of the i7palvusthi ceremony is 
that the work is performed fadkaditi in every dairy, and it is 
possible that this sign of increased respect is intended to 
counteract the desecration which is about to take place in the 
use of the milk by the profane. As I have already pointed 
out, the ir~alvusthi ceremony has a strong resemblance to a 
sacrificial feast, in which people partake of the sacred animal, 
but in this case it is the milk of the animal and not the 
animal itself which is taken. 

A further indication of the sanctity of milk is given in the 
prohibition against the drinking of milk by a widower or 
widow during a period which, as we shall see later, may 
extend to many months. 

The restrictions on the use of the milk of the sacred 
animals have the general characters associated with taboos, 
and the whole daily ritual of the dairy would seem to be 
designed to remove the taboo. It is possible that at one 
time the milk of the sacred buffaloes was not used at all, 
and that these animals only suckled their calves. If 
then the Todas had begun to milk the sacred buffaloes, 
it is natural that the milking and churning should have 
been accompanied by ritual designed to counteract the 
evils to be expected from the profanation of the sacred 
substance and the breaking of the taboo, In certain cir- 
cumstances even now the Todas do not milk their sacred 
buffaloes, but allow them to suckle their calves only. If a é# 
dairy, or even one of a lower grade, has no dairyman, the 
buffaloes are not milked, though they are still tended by some 
unsanctified person and are kept ready to take their part in 
the dairy ritual if a dairyman should again be appointed. 


SPECIAL Darry CUSTOMS 


The general method of treating the milk in the dairy 
procedure seems to be the same as that generally followed 
in India and other hot countries. The milk is allowed to). 

R 
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coagulate and the curd is churned. The butter so obtained 
differs from that of European countries in containing the 
proteid as well as the fat constituents of milk. This butter 
is then clarified, but in this respect there is an important 
difference between the ordinary Hindu procedure and that of 
the Todas. The usual Hindu method is to heat slowly over 
a fire without the addition of any other substance. The 
Todas add grain or rice to the butter before clarification, and 
this sinks to the bottom of the vessel and forms a substance 
called by the Todas a/, which is. one of their chief foods, 
This deposit of grain or rice will carry down with it some, 
possibly all, of the proteid constituents, and the a/ will, there- 
fore, be a nourishing food. 

The only other detail in-which the Toda procedure is 
peculiar! is in the addition of buttermilk: from a previous 
churning to the newly-drawn milk, the buttermilk or fe being 
put into the vessel before milking. This addition probably 
hastens the process of coagulation, but its chief interest is 
derived from the fact that it has become the nucleus of some 
of the most interesting features of the dairy ceremonial. 

This addition of buttermilk seems to be regarded as forming 
a thread of continuity in the dairy ritual, and the ceremony of 
pepkaricha, or making new pep, is held whenever this con= 
tinuity is broken. The ep is connected with a dairy vessel 
of the kind called 2u, which is buried in the buffalo pen, and 
if any evil befalls the mw, it is held to be a cause for making 
new fep—i., the usual course of the dairy procedure will be 
interrupted, in some cases for months. 

The buried dairy vessel seems to be linked in some 
mysterious way with the fortunes of the dairy, and especially 
with the buttermilk which forms the element of continuity in 
the dairy procedure. The buried dairy vessel, or mu, is not 
one which is now generally used to hold buttermilk. There 
are two kinds of mu in the dairy, one which contains the 
butter added during the churning, while the other is used, 





1 It is an Indian practice to add sour buttermilk to the milk to promote 
coagulation, but this is usually done after heating the milk. It is possiblethat 
in some parts of India it may be added to the milk before or immediately sften i 
is drawn, ) 
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partly as a receptacle for the milk which is about to be 
churned, and partly to fetch water from the stream. It is 
highly probable that there was at one time a third su in the 
dairy, which was a receptacle for the buttermilk added before 
milking. 

At the especially sacred dairy of Kandédrs, where ancient 
procedure is likely to have lingered, the buried sw is still used 
as a receptacle for buttermilk, When this dairy is unoccupied, 
a certain amount of buttermilk is kept in the buried mw, and 
when the dairy is again occupied, this buttermilk is used’ to 
add to the milk. In this case the continuity of the dairy 
procedure is directly kept up by means of the buried vessel, 
and this procedure of the Kanddrs dairy is strongly in favour 
of the view that the buried vessel was formerly a receptacle 
for the pep. 

There are other indications that the 7 is the most sacred 
of the dairy vessels. It is this vessel which is touched by the 
wursol the kugvalikartmokh of Taradr and the pohkartpol of 
Kanddrs, as the final act which gives them their full status at 
the ordination ceremonies, and we shall see later that in the 
funeral ceremonies at Taradr a temporary building is made to 
represent a dairy by placing in its inner room a mu, In this 
last case, it would seem that the 7 is regarded as the emblem 
of the dairy, and that placing a mw in the inner room of the 
temporary building makes it a dairy. 

The representative of the mu at the //dairy is the pepiorsum, 
but it does not seem that this vessel is specially distinguished 
from the rest, and it does not appear to have the sanctity and 
importance which attaches to this kind of vessel at the village 
dairy. 

There seem to be two chief possibilities in explaining the 
existence of the buried mu. It may be that it was at one 
time the custom to bury the fep while the village was 
unoccupied, and that this custom now only persists at Kanddrs, 
the mu at other places being no longer used for this purpose, 
though it has continued to be of ceremonial importance. The 
other possibility is that, as the pep acquired increased 
importance in the dairy ritual, the sanctity of the buttermilk 
was transferred to the vessel which contained it, and the 
R2 
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_ sanctity of the vessel became so great that it was not thought 
right to leave it exposed to the dangers it might incur in the 
dairy, especially in the various migrations, and it was there- 
fore buried in the buffalo pen of the chief village of the clan. 
It is probable that the custom arose in the way suggested by 
the procedure of the Kanédrs dairy, but that the full develop- 
ment of the custom has been largely due to the belief in its 
special sanctity. 

The obscure observance of having a ball of food larger than 
can be eaten at one sitting occurs twice in the various dairy 
ceremonials. It is a feature of the ceremonies which the 
kaltmokh has to undergo on the day after the migration of 
the Nédrs ¢/to Anto,and the superabundant portion of food has 
also to be eaten by the candidate for the office of fa/o/ in the 
preliminary ceremony called ¢esherst, In each case the food 
is of the ceremonial kind called ashkkartpimi. 1 can offer no 
suggestions as to the meaning of the observance, nor do I 
know of any parallel for it. 


PURITY AND IMPURITY 


The idea of ceremonial purity is one running through the 
whole of the dairy rites, Many of the details of the ritual, 
the purification of new vessels and of dairies revisited after 
a period of disuse, the ordination ceremonies of the dairy- 
man, the elaborate ceremonies accompanying the making 
of new fef, all show a very deeply engrained idea that men 
and things have in themselves some degree of impurity, and 
that in order to be made fit for the service of the gods, they 
must be purified and sanctified by appropriate ceremoni 

As regards man two grades of impurity are recognised : (i.) 
the impurity of the ordinary man, which is perhaps an absence 
of ceremonial purity rather than actual impurity ; and (ii.) the 
special impurity which is the result of certain events and 
especially of those accompanying birth and death. 

The impurity of the ordinary man does not prevent him 
from visiting the dairies of the lower grade, but it prohibits 
him from taking any part whatever in the actual dairy opera= 
tions. With certain exceptions, he is rigorously exeluded 
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from actual contact either with dairies or dairymen of the 
higher grades. He is perhaps regarded as unsanctified rather 
than impure. The definite impurity which is the condition of 
those who have attended funeral ceremonies or have been in 
relation with a woman in the period of seclusion after child- 
birth is something very different. Such a man is not merely 
unsanctified, he is unfit to hold any sacred office ; even the 
prolonged ceremonies of ordination would not fit him to hold 
office in the dairy or to perform any patt in the tendance of the 
sacred buffaloes, and he is not allowed even to approach 
the members of the higher grades of the dairyman-priest- 
hood. 


WOMEN AND THE Darry 


Women take no part in the dairy ritual, nor in the milking 
and churning operations which are carried on in the hut, It 
is said that at one time the women took charge of the 
buffaloes at the time of calving, but this is not the case at the 
present time, 

Women go to the dairy to fetch buttermilk, using an 
appointed path and standing at an appointed spot to re- 
ceive it. 

Females enter dairies under two conditions only. They 
may enter the outermost rooms of those dairies which are 
used as funeral huts while the bodies of men are lying in 
them. Here they may sit only on one side of the room, and 
only when the dairy operations are not in progress. Women 
also enter the temporary funeral huts of men which are called 
pali, or dairies, 

The other condition under which a female enters a dairy is 
at the migration ceremony of the village, in which a girl, 
seven or eight years of age, is given food in the dairy of the 
village which the buffaloes are leaving, and sweeps the front 
of the dairy of the village to which they are going. This 
ceremony is one in which a girl seems to take a definite part 
in dairy ceremonial, but the girl chosen for this office must 
be below the age of puberty. 

The relations of women with the different grades of dairy--—) = 
men have already been considered ; a point which may again 


= 
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be mentioned is that the emblems of womanhood, the 
pounder, sieve, and broom, may be removed from the hut 
while the dairyman is present, though the women themselves 
remain, 

During certain dairy ceremonials, women must leave the 
village altogether, and during the passage of the buffaloes of 
the Nodrs ¢7 near the village of Kiudr, the women leave the 
village, taking with them the pounder, sieve, and broom. 

Although women are thus excluded from all participation 
in the dairy ceremonial, we shall see later (Chapter XIV) 
that an artificial dairy plays a part in some of the ceremonies 
connected with pregnancy and childbirth. 


HISTORY OF THE DAIRY 


The Todas can give very little information which throws 
any light on the development of this complex organisation of 
the dairy with its elaborate ritual. According to tradition, 
the most sacred dairies, and especially that’ of the Nodrs #7, 
date back to the time when the gods were active on earth and 
were themselves dairymen. 

Beyond the belief that buffaloes of different kinds were 
assigned to the different clans by Teikirzi, I could obtain no 
account of beliefs about the origin or growth of the other 
grades of dairy. One fact as to the past which seemed clear 
was that ¢¢ dairies were at one time more numerous than at 
present, and several places now possessing village dairies of 
the ordinary kind are said to have been at one time the seats 
of ¢ dairies. Thus it is believed that Kiudr was formerly a 
td place, and the old weatherworn stones shown in Figs. 31 
and 32, which are still called xeursii/nkars, seem to provide 
evidence that tradition is here correct. The village of Teidr 
is said to have been at one time a #, and here again two 
stones called neursiilnkars are to be seen about a quarter of 
a mile from the village. 

There is another feature of the Kiudr dairy which suggests 
that it may at one time have been a @ dairy, It contains six 
bells called #an?, which clearly differ in nature from the ant 
of the other village dairies, especially in the fact that they’ 
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are not used at funerals. They are also distinguished as 
patatmant and ertatmani,a distinction not met with in any 
other village dairy. It seems probable that they are the 
representatives of the two kinds of bells of a ¢, the mani 
proper and the éudrsmani. The ertatmani of Kiudr are ‘fed’ 
with buttermilk, a procedure not followed, so far as I know, in 
any other dairy, but it may be that this is a feature of the 
procedure of the ¢é dairy which escaped me. Certainly the 
most likely explanation of the existence of these bells at 
Kiudr is that they are survivals of its former position as a ¢¢ 
dairy. 

The villages of Kiudr and Teidr both belong to the Teiva- 
liol, and this raises the question whether this division of the 
Todas may not have possessed ¢ herds and ¢ dairies of their 
own at one time, and may not always have had to be content 
with providing dairymen for institutions belonging to the 
Tartharol. No information could be given on this point, but 
it seems unlikely that dairies and places belonging to a 
Tarthar clan should have been handed over to the Teivaliol 
when they were no longer used as # dairies and ¢ places. 

Certain Tarthar villages are also said to have had at one 
time ¢7 dairies, especially the sacred places of Nddrs and Odr. 
This probably means that there isa tradition that the buffaloes 
of the Nédrs ¢ were at one time kept at these places which, 
as we have seen, are still visited by the a/o/ during his 
ordination ceremonies. 

The process of extinction of ¢# institutions can be seen 
in progress at the present time. The Nidrsi 4 is not now 
in working order ; there has been no fadol for some years and 
its dairies are unoccupied. It is said that a fa/ol would have to 
be appointed temporarily if it was desired to perform the 
second funeral ceremonies of a Nidrsi man, but in the present 
condition of the Nidrsiol, it seems to me not at all unlikely, 
either that the rule will be disregarded, or that the second 
funeral ceremonies will not be performed, and that the Nidrsi 
tz will become absolutely extinct, possibly dragging down 
another institution into extinction with it. 

The Kwédrdoni ¢ is now only active for a short time once 








every year in order to satisfy a ceremonial requirement of the 
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Kotas, and this institution may possibly soon become little 
more than a name. If it were not for the Kotas, it would 
undoubtedly be as near extinction as the ¢ of Nidrsi. One 
palol of the Pan 7 has recently ceased to be appointed, and 
the same difficulty which has led to his disappearance will 
probably sooner or later vacate the other office, and Pan will 
follow in the footsteps of the other clans. Many of the dairies 
belonging even to the more prosperous ¢7 institutions are now 
disused, and some have completely vanished. The legend 
of Kwoto preserves a tradition of ceremonial accompanying 
the migration of the buffaloes of the Kars ¢ which has now 
entirely disappeared, and nothing is known of the special 
features of ritual which were practised at many ¢ dairies 
which have become extinct. 

‘Of dairies of other grades, the fok of Kanddrs is now only 
occupied for a short time once a year, and its ceremonial may 
soon also become extinct. The conical poh of Kars and the 
seven-roomed kudrpali of Nodrs are dairies which have ceased 
to exist, and with the extinction of the latter have gone com- 
pletely all traces of the ritual which was practised in this kind 
of dairy, and nothing is known as to the meaning of the 
seven rooms, 

Some of these changes are recent, and due to the altered 
conditions produced by the general invasion of the Nilgiris, 
but others date back to a time before Europeans came to the, 
hills, and were due to intrinsic conditions, chiefly the hard- 
ships connected with the ritual practised in certain of the 
dairies. The altered surroundings of the Todas are undoubt- 
edly hastening the process of decay, and institutions which 
would probably have lasted for centuries will now almost 
certainly disappear in a few decades, 
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CHAPTER XII 
DIVINATION AND MAGIC 


Tus chapter will furnish a very good example of 
specialisation of religious and magical functions among the 
Todas. We shall find that certain Todas have the power of 
divination, others are sorcerers, and others again have the 
power of curing disease by means of spells and rites, while all 
three functions are quite separate from those of the priest or 
dairyman. The Todas have advanced some way towards 
specialisation of function in this respect, and have as 
separate members of the community their prophets, their 
magicians and their medicine-men in addition to their 
priests. 


DIVINATION 


Certain men among the Todas are reputed to have special 
powers as diviners, and are known as teuddipol, “ god-gesticu- 
lating men,” or more commonly as éewol. Samuel, my inter- 
preter, always spoke of their performances as devil-dancing 
and evidently regarded the ¢euol as like those whom he called 
the devil-dancers of his own people. 

In several cases these men are said to have inherited their 
powers from some near relative, often a grandfather, but it 
seems that anyone who showed evidence of the necessary 
powers might become a “ewol. All but one of the present 
diviners are Teivaliol, but the divining power is not limited 
to this division. There is no relation between the various™ 
offices of the dairy and the power of divination, and, in— 
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fact, a diviner necessarily gives up his divining if he becomes 
a palol 

Each of the ¢evol is believed to be possessed by a 
special god when he falls into the divining frenzy, and when 
in this state it is said that the diviner does not, as a rule, 
speak in his own language, but in some other, most commonly 
in Malayalam or one of its dialects. The following are 
those who are at present credited with the power of 
divination :— 

Midjkudr (63) of Piedr, who is inspired by the gods 
Kulinkars and Petkon, He speaks in Malayalam, and he 
does not appear to have succeeded anyone else as éeuol. 
He is the most successful of those who are at present 
practising the art, and played the chief part in all the divining 
which took place during my visit. 

Tadrners (60) of Kuudr, inspired by Ethrol and Arivili, 
succeeded his mother’s father, Kasorivan (66) of Kusharf. 
He is said to speak the language of people whom the Todas 
call Mondardsetipol living in the Wainad, a language which 
appears to be a dialect of Malayalam. 

Pangudr (66) of Kusharf, also succeeded Kasorivan, his 
grandfather, and is inspired by Petkon and Meilitars. There 
was some doubt as to the language used by him. 

Ethgudr (52) of Kuudr is inspired by Arivili, and, like 
Tadrners, speaks the language of the Mondardsetipol. 

Terkudr (63) of Piedr, inspired by Teipakh, the river god, 
succeeded his grandfather Keitolv. When inspired, his speech 
is like the babbling of a running river, “like the river’s voice,” 
and cannot be understood. 

Kangudr (62) of Piedr, who lives at Kavidi in the Wainad, 
is inspired by Meilitars and speaks Malayalam. He succeeded 
Tarsvan (62), his father, and Tarsvan had succeeded his father 
Keithiolv. 

Kobuv (61) of Kuudr, is inspired by Meilitars and Kuderol 
and speaks Malayalam. 

Poteners (54) of Kuudr, is inspired by Petkon and speaks 
the language of the Mondardsetipol. 







1 From the account of Finicio (Appendix 1), it would seem that at one dime [5 
the palo! and wurso! possessed the power of divination, ‘ 
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Karkievan (63), the palod of the Nodrs 7, was formerly a 
teuol, but gave up divining when he became fa/o/. 

All the above belong to the Teivaliol, and the only Tarthar 
diviner at the present time is Mongudrvan (13) of Kars. He 
is said to be inspired by the god of Miuni village, and to speak 
the Toda language. The village of Miuni belongs to the 
Teivaliol, so that the only Tarthar diviner is inspired by a 
god connected with the division to which the majority of the 
diviners belong. 

Two other Tarthar men, Kerveidi (5) and Tevé (3), both of 
Nodrs, are said to have been /ewo/ at one time, but they have 
ceased to divine. They succeeded another man of their clan. 
Kangudr, who is inspired by Meilitars, has to ‘dance’ or 
divine before the Kurumbas, and when he does so he dances 
as alame man. This custom is reputed to have come down 
from the time of Meilitars (see p. 210), who danced as a lame 
man before the Kurumbas, and promised that whenever he 
came in the future he would dance to the Kurumbas first and 
then to the Todas. 

It will be noticed that many of the deities by whom the 
diviners are inspired are not true Toda gods, Petkon, who 
inspires Midjkudr, Pangudr, and Poteners, is said to be a 
hunting god. According to some he was a son of Teikirzi, 
but is almost certainly not a true Toda deity. 

Arivili inspires Tadrners and Ethgudr, who are both reputed 
to speak the language of the Mondardsetipol, and he is 
probably a god of these people, a tribe of the Wainad. 
Ethrol, who also inspires Tadrners, is probably another 
deity of the same people. I do not know anything about 
Kuderol, by whom Kobuv is believed to be inspired. 

It is noteworthy that the only existing Tarthar teuol speaks 
the Toda language when divining, and is believed to be 
inspired by a local Toda god; while the diviners belonging 
to the Teivaliol seem to speak dialects of Malayalam, and 
many are believed to be inspired by gods who are almost 
certainly not true Toda deities. 

The texol are consulted whenever any misfortune befalls a 
Toda. The following are various instances in which I haye 
records of resort to divination: sickness or death of a Today p~ 
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or of any of his family ; sickness or death of a buffalo; 
failure of milk in a buffalo and persistent kicking of its calf; 
failure to make a buffalo go to the spot at which it is to be 
killed during a funeral ceremony ; failure of milk to coagulate; 
burning down of a dairy; disappearance of the bells of a 
dairy; loss of a ‘ukitthkars or lifting stone. In this last 
instance the stone at the village of Nidrsi was carried away 
some years ago by a party of English people who came to 
picnic near the village while the people were away. They 
carried the stone for some miles and then threw it down. 
The Nidrsi people could not find it, and consulted Midjkudr 
and Mongudrvan, who were able to reveal where the stone 
was to be found, and it was restored to the village, where it 
can now be seen. 

The diviners usually work in pairs, though occasionally 
it would seem that one only may be consulted. If they 
are asked for an explanation of some misfortune which has 
befallen a man, the /euol usually find either that the sufferer 
has committed an- offence against the dairy or that he is 
the subject of spells cast on him by a sorcerer. In the 
former case, they prescribe the ceremony which must be 
performed in order to expiate the offence. In the latter 
case, they name the sorcerer so that the sufferer may know 
with whom to make his peace. 

I have already said that towards the close of my visit 
a number of misfortunes befell the Todas; one man fell 
ill, the wife of another died, and the dairy of a third was 
burnt down, and these events kept the diviners busy, but 
probably because I was implicated I was not allowed the 
chance of observing the diviners at work. 

The only occasion on which I saw the process of divining 
was at a funeral. The buffalo which was to be killed had 
been caught at some distance from the place appointed 
for its slaughter. The animal was unusually refractory and 
at length lay down and all the natural efforts of the Todas 
failed to make it move. Midjkudr and Mongudrvan were 
then called upon to discover the cause of the obstinacy 
of the buffalo. Mongudrvan first began to dance slowly. 
to and fro, away from and towards the buffalo. Hej ha 
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taken off his cloak and was ae wearing the Sey AsI 
already knew the man, I was able to observe that his 
general appearance was unaltered and that he did not appear 
to be in any abnormal mental condition. He was soon 
joined by Midjkudr, who danced up and down much more 
wildly (Fig. 36). His general appearance was very different 
to that usually presented by a Toda man. His hair seemed 
to stand out from his head, although it shook with each of 

















6.—MIDJKUDR AND MONGUDRVAN DIVINING AT A FUNERAL. 


his violent movements; his eyes were abnormally bright 
and his face gave every appearance of great mental 
excitement. I had! not previously known the man, but 
when he came to see me a few days later I could hardly 
believe that the quiet, self-possessed man whom I saw before 
me was the same individual whom I had seen dancing at 
the funeral. It was obvious that he had been in a distinctly 
abnormal condition of frenzy during the divining process. 
After dancing for a time Midjkudr began to utter broken 
sentences in a loud and almost chanting voice, while Mon» 
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gudrvan remained silent throughout. After Midjkudr had 
in these sentences given the reason for the obstinacy of 
the buffalo, and had prescribed what was to be done, he took 
a red cloth and dancing more violently than ever waved 
the cloth before the buffalo and pushed against the body 
of the animal. Then after the people had dragged the 
buffalo a little way, it rose and went quietly to the place 
where it was to be killed. 

I had much difficulty in finding out exactly what Midjkudr 
had said. When he came to see me a few days later he 
stated that he did not know at the time what he was saying, 
and that his only knowledge was derived from those who had 
heard him, and I am inclined to believe that he was speaking 
the truth. His appearance during the divining was remark- 
ably different from that of ordinary days, and strongly 
suggested a semi-hypnotic state, during which he might well 
have had no knowledge, or only a very vague knowledge, of 
anything he said.' In his ordinary condition he professed to 
be ignorant of Malayalam, the language which he was said to 
use in his frenzied condition. 

My ignorance of Malayalam, and the obvious difficulties of 
the investigation, make me hesitate before expressing any 
decided opinion as to the real nature of Midjkudr’s condition 
when divining, but I have a very strong leaning towards the 
idea that the man was in a genuinely abnormal condition, 
allied to the hypnotic state, and I am disposed to accept the 
statement of the Todas that he was speaking in a language of 
which he had only a very vague knowledge when in a normal 
condition. It is, of course, quite possible that the abnormal 
appearance of Midjkudr was merely due to the exercise of 
dancing and to mental excitement, and that he knew per- 
fectly well what he was doing and saying. I can but record 
my impression that there was something more, and I only 
commit myself to this extent in regard to the special occasion 
on which I saw-Midjkudr divining ; even if I saw a genuine 
hypnotic or semi-hypnotic phenomenon, it does not follow 
that all Midjkudr’s performances are wholly, or even partly, 









1 For an account of what Midjkudr seems to have said and the cot 
proceedings, see p. 392. 
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of this nature, and still less does it follow that the per- 
formances of all the ¢ewo/ are of this kind. Nothing struck 
me more than the contrast between the frenzied condition of 
Midjkudr and the calm, ordinary demeanour of Mongudrvan, 
his fellow diviner. 

In the case I have described the necessity for the interven- 
tion of the diviner arose out of the funeral proceedings, but it 
appears to be not uncommon for divination to be practised 
during funerals. Both Mr. Walhouse and Mr. Thurston have 
seen the process of divining going on at funerals, In Mr. 
Thurston’s case he notes that the diviners talied in Malayalam, 
and offered an explanation of a gigantic figure which had 
suddenly appeared and as suddenly disappeared some time 
previously. 


SORCERY 


I met with greater difficulties in discovering the methods of 
sorcery than in any other branch of my work, It was quite 
certain that there were men called f7/iuépol (sorcery praying 
people), or pilikoren, who had the reputation of possessing 
magical powers, comprised together under the title pi/entvichi 
or piliutit?, 1 was able to obtain the names of these people 
from several sources, but when I approached any one of them 
on the subject he professed total ignorance and usually 
suggested that J should apply to some other man, who, he said, 
was a real pi/iutpol. Occasionally someone would give me a 
fragment of information, but would impress on me carefully 
that he had heard it from somebody else and did not know 
whether it was true or false. 

One or two men, who were certainly not sorcerers, told me 
that they hoped that I should succeed in finding out the 
methods and would tell them, for they said that the Todas 
who had no magical powers were always trying to find out the 
methods of the sorcerers and were never successful. 

I was told by two men that they believed that a sorcerer, 
by merely thinking of the effect he wished to produce, could 
produce the effect, and that it was not necessary for him tor 
use any magical formula or practise any special rites. 
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It was not until my last week on the Nilgiris that I was 
told of some of the magical rites by Teitnir, who had previously 
denied- all knowledge, though he was said by others to be a 
sorcerer, and he knew that I was aware of his reputation. He 
was not a trustworthy informant, but his account was consistent 
in itself and was in agreement with fragments which I had 
picked up elsewhere, and I believe it is correct, though I 
cannot guarantee its accuracy with the same degree of 
confidence which I feel in regard to most of my information. 

The following men were said by various people to be 
pilikoren :— 

Kaners, Kudrievan, and Teikudr (63), Ishkievan (60), 
Keinkursi (54), Puthion (64), and Teitnir (52), among the 
Teivaliol ; Keitan (6), Mudrigeidi (1), Kiunervan and Usheidi 
(14), and Karseidi (8), among the Tartharol. Pushteidi, the 
elder brother of Keitan, was a noted sorcerer who paid for 
the belief in his magical powers with his life. It will be noted 
that magical powers appear to be fairly evenly distributed 
between the two divisions and do not greatly predominate in 
one as in the case of divination, 

The power of sorcery was said to belong to certain families, 
and I was told that it was inherited. It seemed probable 
that a sorcerer only communicated his methods to his sons, and 
usually only to one of his sons, or if he communicated his 
knowledge to all, it was often one of them only who obtained 
the credit for magical powers. 

We have already seen that when a man sustains a mis- 
fortune of any kind, he consults the diviners, and they find 

» whether the misfortune is due to a fault committed by the 
sufferer or whether it is the result of sorcery. In the latter 
case, they say by whose magic the misfortune has been 
produced, and the sorcerer is then propitiated and removes 
the spell, the nature and details of the process varying 
according to the method of sorcery used and the offence 
which had led the sorcerer to exert his powers. Thus when 
Pirsners (9) fell ill, he consulted Midjkudr, who said that 
Kudrievan had bewitched him. Pirsners went to Kudrieyan 
and gave him food, and asked him to remove the spell, 
Pirsners became well soon after. 
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There are two chief reasons which induce a sorcerer to work 
his magic on another. One is when a request by the sorcerer 
for assistance has been met by deception. If the sorcerer 
asks a rich man for a buffalo, or for money, and the rich man 
refuses point-blank, it does not appear that the sorcerer pro- 
ceeds farther ; but if the rich man promises a gift and does 
not give it, or if he delays giving a positive answer and puts 
off a decision from day to day, it is a clear case for the 
application of occult measures. The other chief motive for 
sorcery isa quarrel with a sorcerer. The methods are different 
in the two cases. In the first case the sorcerer procures some 
human hair—it may be the hair of any one, even his own 
hair. It is not the hair of the man he wishes to injure because 
it would be impossible to get it, Five small stones are taken 
and tied together by means of the hair, and both hair and 
stones are tied up in a piece of cloth, Then, holding the 
stones and hair in his hand, the sorcerer utters the following 
incantation :— 

Pithioteu On idith, Teikirsim Tirshtim idith; @ teu sati uddsnitdr ; 

those gods power if there be; 
an mdr nddr uddsntdr ; an kar warkhi peu ma; an tr — tergi putt 
his country country if there be; his calf sleep go may; his buffaloes wings grow 
par ma; athon nir ud puk ath nirun ma; — on nikh as puk 
fly may; he I water drink as he also water drink may ; I thirsty am as 
thn — ntkhai ma; on eirt — puk thm —eirth ma; — en mokhm 
healso thirsty be may; hungry as healso hunger may; my children 
fdrth puk an mokhm édr ma; en tarmokh — kittm — pat puk an 
cry as his children cry may; my wife ragged cloth wear as his 
tasmokkm — kitm pity mi. 

wife ragged cloth wear may. 

This incantation was freely rendered by Teitnir as 
follows: For the sake of Pithioteu, On, Teikirzi, and 
Tirshti; by the power of the gods if there be power ; 

by the gods’ country if there be a country ;1 may his 
calves perish ; as birds Ay away may his buffaloes go when 
the calves come to suck; as I drink water, may he have 
nothing but water to drink; as I am thirsty, may he also be 


1 Tam very doubtful whether the meaning of this and the precesling clause 
correctly given in these words. 
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thirsty as I am hungry, may he also be hungry ; as my 
children cry, so may his children cry; as my wife wears 
only a ragged cloth, so may his wife wear only a ragged 
cloth. 

When he has uttered the incantation, the sorcerer takes the 
hair and stones in their cloth to the village of the man upon 
whom he wishes these misfortunes to fall, and hides them 
secretly in the thatch of the roof of the man’s hut. 

It seemed that this method of sorcery is only justified when 
the sorcerer is a poor man, and the references in the incanta- 
tion to the poverty of the sorcerer confirm this. 

When a man who has prevaricated with the request of a 
sorcerer suffers any evil fortune, he consults the diviners, and 
they may tell him not only who has produced the misfortune, 
but why the sorcerer has brought the misfortune upon him 
and they may advise the sufferer to become reconciled with his 
enemy and to give him what he has asked. The man goes 
to the sorcerer, who is usually only too ready to take the 
credit of the affair, and it is arranged that he shall come to 
the village of the sufferer. Whenever he comes a third 
person must be present, who is called the nedrvol, or inter- 
mediate man.! The nedrvol brings about the reconciliation, 
and arranges the terms, and then the sufferer bows down 
before the sorcerer and performs the La/melpudithti saluta- 
tion. The sorcerer then utters the following formula while 
his foot is resting on the head of the man :— 


@ ten udisntdr, an nddr — nddsndr; taned peu ma; term 
Those gods if there be, his country ifthere be; cold go mays mercy 


ai peu ma; in fr hark elm ultima; en mans elm 
become, go may; this buffalo calfto all be well; my mind all 


hilsvishpini, tan mansm ili ma. 
cleared from guilt have I, his mind also clear may. 


Teitnir rendered this freely as follows :— 
By those gods if there be gods, and by their country if 
there be a country; as water is cold, so goes my anger; as 
mercy comes, may my anger go; may his buffaloes’ and 
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calves be well; I have now nothing evil in my mind, you 
must also have no evil in your mind, 

Food is then given to the sorcerer, who also obtains the 
object for which he had originally asked. Later the sorcerer 
goes secretly to the hut of the man and takes out the stones 
and hair which he had hidden in the thatch. 

In removing the spell the sorcerer does not mention 
the names of the four gods, but speaks of them as “those 
gods.” The object of this is that the names of the four gods 
whom the sorcerer invokes shall not become generally known. 

If any one quarrels with a sorcerer, the method adopted by 
the latter is different. He obtains a bone of a man, buffalo, 
or some other animal, or if unable to obtain a bone, he may 
usea lime. He sits, holding the bone or lime in his right hand, 
and utters the following incantation :— 


Pithioten On idith, Teikirsin Tirshtim idith ; a ten sati udasntdr, an nddr 
udisnidr; ank —— pudra—pirsk pat’ ma; ank— aud ltdhhdth 

tohim will destroy disease come may; tohim one incurable 
pun fd md; an kal muri umd; an hai mari ta; 
sore come may; his leg broken maybe; his hand broken may be; 
an kan pudrié ama; an drs_—lrsh_— an ktdpel toddink 
his eye destroyed maybe; his house into his family toall 


sakitam pd ma; ath enk sakitam kasvai agi ankm 
trouble come may; he tome troubles didwho accordingly to him also 
sakitam 6 mb; an nddr adi ek ariken a 
troubles occur may; his country there is that we shall know . those 
teu died —hanken; i elo nels alain 
gods there is that we shall see this bone into the ground what happens, 
at olem ala oma. 


that man to also happen may. 


The only clause of this incantation of which the meaning 
is not clear is the penultimate, and the free rendering of this 
was said to be “as there are undoubtedly gods, we shall see 
all this happen”; it seems that ar#%en, which means literally 
“we shall know,” is often used in the sense “without doubt.” 
If he is using a lime, the sorcerer substitutes ¢rsémitch for elv 
in the last clause. 

The bone or lime is then buried in a wood near the village 
of the man who is to suffer the misfortune. 

* S$2 
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When the misfortune comes, and the diviners have dis- 
covered its cause, the matter is arranged by a nedrvol as in 
the other kind of sorcery, and it is usually settled that the 
sufferer shall give a one- or a two-year-old calf to the sorcerer. 
When the matter is arranged, the sorcerer visits the village of 
the bewitched man, who does halmelpudithti to the sorcerer, 
and the spell is removed with the following words :— 


teu uddsntidr, an nddy udasntdr ; taned peu ma ; term ai peu ma. ; moth 
son 


madrik an kidipel elmk; in mel en mans elm tilsvinem 
children tohis family all to; this after my mind all cleared from guilt 


inuli agi dma; ntv put, nudri put peu ma. 
(as 1) this well be mays disease leave, troubles leave go may. 


The sorcerer is then given food and goes away with his 
calf, and later he goes secretly and takes the bone or lime out 
of the ground. 

I have already mentioned that these methods of casting and 
removing spells were obtained with great difficulty and only 
from one man. This man, Teitnir, was one of the most 
intelligent of the Todas, but was not a very trustworthy guide, 
In this case, however, the account he gave was so consistent 
in itself and with the general character of Toda customs and 
beliefs that I have no doubt that his methods are those 
actually in use. It is more than probable, however, that 
other sorcerers may use other methods, and even that Teitnir’s 
account is not a wholly accurate description of the methods 
of any one sorcerer. The other Todas had told me that Teitnir 
was himself a sorcerer, but even after he had given me the 
above account, he denied that he had himself magical powers, 
but said that he had learnt the methods from Ishkievan. I 
had been told of one instance in which Teitnir had practised 
sorcery on Teikudr (63), but Teitnir gave a different account 
of this event. Teitnir and Teikudr had quarrelled and in 
consequence Teitnir had been angry with Teikudr, a con- 
dition which the Todas call murthvichi. Teitnir belonged 
to the chief eal of the Kuudrol, which is known. as 
the mani kudupel; “it is a bad thing for one of so im: i 





} For the meaning of this see above. 
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portant a family to have murthvichi” and any one who has 
been the cause of such a state of things is liable to suffer 
misfortunes. When therefore some of Teikudr’s buffaloes 
died and Teikudr consulted the ¢evo/, these diviners gave as 
the reasons for the misfortunes the murthvichi, not the 
piliutvichi, of Teitnir. According to Teitnir, Teikudr was 
himself a sorcerer and there were reports that the recent death 
of Teitnir’s wife was due to the prdiutvichi of Teikudr, and 
just before I left the hills, I was told that the ¢ewo/ had 
arrived at the conclusion that Teikudr had had a hand in her 
death. 

The Toda sorcerers are not only feared by their fellow Todas 
but also by the Badagas, and it is probably largely owing 
to fear of Toda sorcery that the Badagas continue to pay 
their tribute of grain. 

The Badagas may also consult the Toda diviners. In one 
recent case a Badaga consulted Mongudrvan, who found that 
the misfortune from which the man was seeking relief was due 
to the sorcery of Kaners, Kaners was, no doubt, propitiated 
by the Badagas, and it is probable that the belief of the 
Badagas in the magical powers of the Todas is turned to good 
account by the latter. 

In some cases Todas have been killed by the Badagas 
owing to this belief, About ten years ago Pushteidi of Nodrs 
(6), the elder brother of Keitan, was a very notable sorcerer, 
much dreaded by both Todas and Badagas. He visited the 
Badaga village of Nanjanad on the occasion of a feast, and 
soon after a Badaga child died and its death was at once 
ascribed to the sorcery of Pushteidi. Not long after, 
Pushteidi’s dead body was found near his village, and there 
seemed to be no reason to doubt that the Badagas had killed 
him, but owing to the fact that the Todas held the funeral 
and burnt the body before they made a report to the police, 
the crime could not be thoroughly investigated nor the 
murderers brought to account. 

One of the events which'thé Todas ascribe to sorcery is 
failure of the milk to coagulate. If there is much trouble in 
getting the milk to form adrpars, the teuol are consulted, and 


they sometimes find that it is due to sorcery and sometimes ~~ 
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that some offence against the dairy has been committed. I 
have no information, however, as to the method which the 
sorcerer uses to prevent the coagulation of the milk of any 
one who has offended him. 

The only other indication of Toda methods of sorcery came 
to me from a Badaga source. A Badaga maistri said that he 
had been given an account by a Toda. According to this 
account, the sorcerer takes three leaves of each of the plants 
which the Badagas call jakalmul, pemmul, and tupumul 
(evidently varieties of the m/z of the Todas), puts the nine 
leaves in a new earthenware pot and buries the pot in a wood 
after saying certain formula in which he wishes evil to a 
given man whom he mentions by name. When the man falls 
ill and the diviners say’ by whom his illness has been pro- 
duced, a reconciliation is effected and the sorcerer digs up the 
pot of leaves when the sufferer again becomes well. This 
information came from a Badaga source and I could not 
obtain confirmation of it from the Todas but it is possibly an 
approximation to the method employed in one form of Toda 
sorcery. 

The Todas dread the sorcery of the Kurumbas more than 
that of their own prlikdren. The latter can be remedied, but 
the sorcery of the Kurumbas, called urubudrchiti (Kurub= 
Kurumba), is much more dangerous and cannot be remedied. 
If it is found that a Kurumba has made a man ill, the only 
thing to be done is to kill the Kurumba (see p. 641). 

When Kutadri became ill while he was with me in the 
Kundahs, the first suggestion was that the Kurumbas were re- 
sponsible. Soon after this I went to Kotagiri, and Kodrner, 
Kutadri’s brother, who was to accompany me, said that as 
the Kurumbas were very numerous in that part he did not 
like to go alone with me and made a stipulation that while I 
was on that side of the hills I was to provide him with a 
companion, Mr. Thurston? describes a similar experience in 
which his guide was afraid to walk from Ootacamund to 
Kotagiri lest he should come to grief at the hands of the 
Kurumbas. In this case it seemed that the man was using. 
his fears as an excuse, and in my case the fear may have been, 

1 Bulletin, i. p. 182. 
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used as a lever to provide occupation for a friend, but that 
there was a very real fear of Kurumba sorcery I have no 
doubt. 

It is easy to see how this belief in the magical powers of 
the Kurumbas may have arisen, or, more probably, how its 
existence may have been maintained, The slopes of the hills 
on which the Kurumbas live are extremely malarious, and 
it must often have happened that a visit to a Kurumba 
village was followed by an attack of fever of a severe 
kind. We probably have here a good example of a vicious 
circle. Whenever two tribes of different degrees of culture 
live near one another, the members of the lower usually 
acquire the reputation of being sorcerers. For this and other 
reasons they are driven to a less healthy district, and the 
unhealthiness of the district helps to maintain and reinforce 
their reputation for magical powers. 


Tue Evi, EvyE 


Various misfortunes may befall a man if any one says that 
he is looking very well or is very well dressed, It is also 
unlucky that any one should look at a man when he is eating. 
Similarly it is unlucky for anyone to say that a buffalo is giving 
much milk ; she will probably kick her calf or will suffer in 
some other way soon after. 

This kind of misfortune is usually called kanarvasnudr, 
which was translated, “if looking anxiously.” It is also often 

~ known now by the Tamil name Aonduti or kontushti or evil 
eye. One of the commonest effects of Aanarvasnudr is indi- 
gestion. When anyone is suffering from evil effects of this 
kind, he calls in one of certain people called uskdren, or 
“ praying people,” or, probably more correctly, “ saying incan- 
tations people.” Piutolvan (10), Keitazvan (15), and a woman, 
Sinpurs (7), are utkdren of repute. Any one of the male 
utkdren may be spoken of as an xépol, but I was doubtful 
whether this name would also be used for a woman. 

The uffol rubs the belly of the sick person, holds one 
corner of his cloak in his left hand, and, putting some salt o1 
the cloak, strokes the salt with a thorn of the plant call 
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pathanmul? The thorn and some of the salt are then put into 
the fire, and the wéfo/ utters the following incantation :— 


Pithioteu On idith, Teikirsim Tirshtim idith, tan dv kan pudrs han 
his mother eye perish eye 


pudri tia; tan in kan pudrs han pudri ta 5 
be destroyed may; father 


and this formula is repeated, substituting for av or éw the 
names of the following relatives :—an, akkan, nodrved, mun, 
mimi, pian, piav? Then follows the same formula repeated, 
in which the names of various tribes are substituted for those 
of the relatives, as “ mav kan pudrs kan pudri uma” —Badaga 
eye perish, may his eye be destroyed.” The people mentioned 
are mav (Badaga), pedr (Tamil), sudé (? chetties), kurub 
(Kurumbas), ev/ (Irulas), panix (Panyas)® The last clause is 
moditi kan pudrs kan pudri uma, extending the imprecation 
to the women of all the people already mentioned, When 
the incantation is finished, the remainder of the salt is eaten 
by the sick man. 

The Toda utkdren may practise ‘absent treatment.’ If a 
man wishes to treat a sufferer from the evil eye, and is unable 
to visit his patient, he puts the salt on the ground and strokes’ 
it with the thorn of pathanmul, repeating the above incanta- 
tion as he strokes. He then sends the salt to the sick man, 
by whom it is eaten. 


The treatment in any case is repeated till it has been done 
three times. 


If it is a buffalo which is suffering from the evil effects of 
kanarvaznudr, the utkoren use the same method, and the salt 
is eaten by the buffalo. 

In the special case in which the evil is produced by saying 
that a man is looking well or is well dressed, the utkoren have 
a different method. They take a piece of the root called 
kabudri# and a plant called Awagal, and squeeze the juice of 

1 The leaves of this plant, Solanum indicum, are used in the ordination of the 
Augvalikartmokh, 

® For the meaning of these kinship-terms, see Chap. XXI. 

¥ It is noteworthy that the Kotas are not included. t 

+ This is the plant, Zuphorbia Rothiana, used at the purification of the yo 
(p. 136). : - 
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both into a vessel. An incantation is said, the same as, or 
similar to, that already given, while the u¢kdren strokes the 
sick man with the corner of his cloak. After the incantation 
the sufferer drinks the juice. 


Various MAGICAL REMEDIES 


The utkdren also practise various other methods of treat- 
ment, 

Headache. This is called madersnidr, “if head aches.” For 
this the wéfol places his hand on the head of the sufferer, and 
says the following incantation in a low voice, so that the 
patient may not distinguish what is being said1 After the 
names of the four gods, as in previous formula, it runs :— 


nikheroo mad tathi- kan tath ma; ker — mad tathi 
cobra head broken into pieces not break may; asnake — &cy 


han tath ma ; 


and the same formula is repeated, substituting first the names 
of other kinds of snake and then of other animals. The 
following are the animals mentioned: Adéripatz, a black 
poisonous snake ; putpob, a variegated snake, which is called 
the foolish snake, because it will not get out of the way; 
taverhni, a green snake ; pélipob, another green snake ; uitch, 
a kind of lizard reputed to suck blood; ané/i, a squirrel ; 
kapan, a frog ; tughli,a crayfish (?); kadrmad, a water animal 
of some kind; mén, a fish; éga/, an earthworm ; nednpitf, an 
insect found under stones ; 4pipiif, an insect found in buffalo 
dung. After all these animals have been mentioned with the 
same formula, the names of Pithioteu and On are again 
uttered, followed by the words ¢athkhma, The utpol flicks 
the corner of his cloak first against the ground, and then 
against the forehead of the sufferer, and then, if the man 
is sitting, he says, “atewk ir,” “sit there off!” and the man 
moves a little way from the place where he had been sitting. 
If the man is unable to sit, and is lying down, the words will 
be “ atewk padr,” “lie there off!” or “lie a little way off!” 


1 T think it is probable that all the incantations are said in this manner, but 1” 
only had it specifically mentioned in this case. . 
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I could not obtain a satisfactory account of the exact 
meaning of the incantation ; it was said to mean “may the 
snake's head be broken in pieces, and so may your head be 
broken ”—ze., so may the pain go; another rendering was 
“may the pain go to the snake’s head,” the latter being by far 
the more probable meaning. Three divisions of the incanta- 
tion are recognised : in the first, snakes only are mentioned ; 
in the second, things which live in the water; and in the 
third, things which live in the earth. The treatment is 
repeated on one or two days, if necessary, but it is never done 
more than three times, “because the ailment is always cured 
in that time.” 

Another condition treated by the w/sdren is stomach-ache, 
which is called piifkwatnidr, “if worms bite.” The xtpol 
places his hand on the belly of the sufferer, and after reciting 
the names of the four gods, he continues :—- 

hers ply Addkanm hal mas 
hérstree flower fallen as fall down may; 
and this formula is repeated, substituting the names of various 
trees and other plants for the name of the £érs tree. The 
trees and plants mentioned are pirskh and kirérs, trees having 
edible fruit ; pi, £4, kwadriki, kid, trees from which bees get 
honey ; ad, sugarcane; teg, coco-nut ; palm, samai; ners, 
rice ; eri, ragi; Aft, potato; perig?, chillies ; me/kh, pepper ; 
kwatimeli, Coriandum sativum ; kadrkh, mustard ; and kiré 
or #érsi, red amaranth. 

Thus the last clause would run: Afri pav kddkanm hal md, 
and this would be followed by the names of Pithioteu and On. 
Then the wffol flicks his cloak three times, first against the 
ground and then against the belly of the sufferer, and says, 
“ateuk ir,” or “ateuk padr,” according as the man is sitting 
or lying down, and the sufferer moves a little from his place. 

The names of flowers are used because the Todas believe 
that worms come from eating honey, and the honey has come 
from flowers. The flowers mentioned belong to four groups ;1 
(i) those of trees which bear edible fruits; (ii) those from 
which bees get honey ; (iii) those of trees or plants pee ( 


1 This distinction was pointed out to me by my informant. 
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which are eaten; (iv) those of trees which give pungent 
substances like chillies and pepper. 

There were various other complaints for which the 
utkoren are consulted, such as :—elptdksnddr, depression in 
the chest of a child when it breathes (e/p or e/v = bone) ; 
tekhpkddathviidnidr, pain in the side; kankpudithnidr, if 
anything gets into the eye; eruddthtinidr, if cut or wounded 
in any way ; fobersnidr, if snake bites. 

Each of these has its appropriate treatment, but the only 
method of which I obtained an account was the last. Cer- 
tain men have a special reputation for the treatment of 
snake-bite. A cord is made of woman's hair and this is 
bound tightly round the bitten limb in three places. The 
doctor takes a piece of pathanmul and strikes the bitten limb 
while he utters the appropriate incantation. The ligature is 
kept on the limb for two or three days and the incantation is 
repeated three times a day during that period, Anyone 
whom a snake has bitten must not cross a stream. If it is 
absolutely necessary that he should cross, he must be carried 
over it. 

If wild animals attack the buffaloes, a procedure which 
closely resembles those already described is carried out by 
the u/kdren, The procedure is called Addrkatinamidr—te., 
“wild beast tie mouth if” It is also carried out if a buffalo 
is lost, and in this case the charm will keep the animal from 
injury by wild beasts. The uéfol takes three stones secretly 





_and goes at night to-the front either of the dairy or hut and 


utters the following incantation :— 


Pithioteu On idith, Teikiraim Tirshtim idith ; pef plrst kit — ters nil 
big tiger teeth fastened stand 


ma; hikh herman min ters nil ma; padr  kenai amin ters 


may; black bear face crowd red dog other side 
nilmd; — pob town ters nil md; pof per tersnilma; pef po 

snake erect head big hill big river 
pa tersnilma; pef  podi mul? ters nil ma. 


stream big porcupine quills 








1 T did not obtain this formula. x P 
2 Mut, which means bramble and thorn, is here used for the poreupine’s quills: 
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Then come the names of Pithioteu and On, followed by 


ath ttwddin kati vaiuma. 
these all before tie keep may. 


The w/fol then takes a piece of ragged cloth in which he 
ties the three stones and hides them in the thatch of the hut. 
If a buffalo has been lost it will come back the next day, 
and even if it remains in the wood no tiger would touch 
it while the stones are in the thatch. When the buffalo 
returns the stones are taken out and thrown away. 

All the remedies so far described resemble one another 
in that they are applied by one of the people calied uthdren. 
The following remedy is applied by the sufferer himself. If 
a man is frightened in any way, as by a sudden noise when 
he is passing along a road, he will go home and put the hoe 
(Audali) and a stone called neilikal into the fire till the hoe 
is red hot. He puts the hoe and stones into a brass vessel 
called ¢erg and pours on water. He then covers himself 
entirely with his cloak and remains covered till the water 
in the vessel ceases to bubble, when he opens his cloak, 
drinks water from the vessel three times, and throws the rest 
away. 

There was some difference of opinion as to the use of the 
stone called nei/ikal at ordinary times. It was said first to 
have been used for making fire before matches were intro- 
duced, and there seems to be no doubt that fire was sometimes 
made in this way. Others said that the ne/ikal was used. — 
for sharpening iron tools, The only neilikal 1 saw was at 
Nidrsi and this was a large piece of quartz, and there 
seemed to be no doubt that this had at one time been used 
for making fire. 

In one of the methods of sorcery which have been described 
it will be remembered that human hair is used. The Todas 
take the same kind of precautions about hair and nail-parings 
which are so widely spread throughout the world, but the 
reasons for the precautions differed from those usually 
given. I was told that the Todas do not ordinarily cut their 
hair, but the heads of children are shaved and adults al§o 
shave their heads on special occasions, The hair removed! 3 


———S— OO ————<—-- =- — * 
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at these times is hidden in bushes or hollows in the rocks, 
and the reason given is that it may not be taken by crows. 

Nail-parings are buried in the ground, and this is done 
in order that they may not be eaten by the buffaloes, for 
“nails are poisonous to buffaloes,” who will die or become ill 
if they find them when grazing. 

There was some difference of opinion as to what was done 
with the hair cut off at the ceremony called ¢ersamptpimi (see 
p- 333) It was clear, however, that care was taken that it 
should not be eaten by crows, for if crows obtained any of 
the hair first cut from a-child’s head the child would suffer 
from shaking of some kind. 

Both at the first head-shaving and at the fersamptpimi 
ceremony special bangles are put round the wrist of the 
child, and these are certainly of the nature of charms, for it 
is believed that the child would fall ill if they were not used. 

The Todas believe in certain injurious influences which 
they class together under the name of pudrtvuti but I was 
able to obtain very little information about them, and I 
suspect that belief in these influences is largely of recent 
growth and due to contact with Hinduism. 

One variety of pudrtuuti is the evil influence of Keirt 
(Keirtpudrtout:) at the ceremonies after childbirth (see p. 326), 
Another variety is kodipudrtuuti (kddi, demon?) The Todas 
now adopt as a preventative of this evil influence a round 
mark made with ashes above the nose. If a Toda should 
suffer from the effects of #ddipudrtuuti, two remedies are 
adopted. One is called Aavkal wart atpimi—ie,, “ kavkal 
(a stone) grind, pour we.” I did not obtain an account of the 
remedy, but it is possibly the same as that already described 
which is used by a man when frightened. The other remedy 
is Awagal atpimi. Kwagal (Polygonum rude or P. Chinense) 
is the same plant which is used in one of the remedies for the 
evil eye (see p. 264) and it is possible again that this remedy 
is the same as that already described. Kwagal is also the 
plant used by the goddess Puzi to quench the fire of her son, 
Kurindo. : 

It will have been noticed that the formulz recorded in this 

1 Padrt is probably the Toda form of the word bit. 
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chapter have the same general form as the prayers of the 
dairy ritual. They consist of sentences ending in md, which 
seem to be of the nature of supplications that certain things 
may come to pass, preceded by the names of certain deities 
followed by the word idz¢/, occasionally with other sentences 
allied in meaning to these. The two parts of the prayer are 
represented, but the first part, consisting of the £warzam, does 
not appear to have acquired the same degree of importance 
as in the prayer. Thus the magical formula of the Todas 
have precisely the same general form as those used in their 
religious ritual. In the case of the prayer, I have pointed 
out that the actual words leave one in doubt as to whether 
there is anything of the nature of a direct appeal to the gods. 
In the magical formule, on the other hand, the case for an 
appeal to the gods is stronger. In all the formula, whether 
used by sorcerers to bring evils on their enemies or by 
medicine-men to remove sufferings of various kinds, the 
names of the same four deities are mentioned, and these four 
deities, Pithioteu, On, Teikirzi, and Tirshti, are undoubtedly 
four of the most ancient and sacred of the Toda gods. It is 
noteworthy that the sorcerer does not say the names of these 
gods when he is removing his spells, but simply refers to them 
as “those gods,” and it is clear that he does this because 
he does not wish his victim to learn the names of the gods 
by whose power his misfortunes have been brought about and 
are now to be removed, This procedure leaves little room 
for doubt that it is through the active intervention of the 
gods that the sorcerer is believed to work. 

There still remains the question whether the words of the 
magical formula imply anything of the nature of supplication, 
or whether the sorcerer is not rather using forms of words 
which will compel the gods to exert their powers in the way 
the sorcerer wishes. I have no definite information as to the 
belief of the Toda sorcerer on the point, but the almost 
contemptuous tone of the two clauses which follow the names 
of the four gods might perhaps be held to point to the latter 
conclusion, and to indicate that the sorcerer can use the gods 
as his instruments of wrath much as seems to have been the~ 
case with the magicians of our mediaeval times. 1 
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On the other hand, it is not unlikely that the words, “@ teu 
sati uddsnidr, an nodr nodr udédsnidr,’ may have originally 
had a meaning very different from that which the bare 
translation seems to give to them. A similar formula occurs 
in the story of Kwoten (p. 194) in the curse uttered by 
Kwoten’s mother, which has the proviso, “om sati udairnidr,” 
which was translated, “if I have reverence to the village.” 
This makes it possible that the translation of the words of 
the magical incantation should rather be, “if I have proper 
reverence to the gods and to the gods’ country.” The inter- 
pretation on page 257 is that which was given to me by 
Teitnir, but it is not at all improbable that it is wrong, and 
that a translation on the lines of that given for the curse of 
Kwoten’s mother would be more correct. 

The nature of the words used makes it clear that the 
remedies employed by the Toda wékdren, or medicine-men, 
are of a magical kind. The words are essentially the same 
as those used by the pé/ikdren, or sorcerers, to remove the 
evils they have brought about by their previous magical 
incantations. The same formula are used to remove ills sup- 
posed to be due to natural causes as are used to remove 
those due to the workings of magic. It seems clear that the 
Todas have advanced beyond the stage of human’ culture in 
which all misfortunes are produced by magic. They recog- 
nise that some ills are not due to human intervention, but yet 
they employ the same kind of means to remove these ills as 
are employed to remove those brought about by human 
agency. The advance of the Todas is shown most clearly by 
the differentiation of function between pilikdren and utkoren, 
between sorcerers and medicine-men, and we seem to have 
here a clear indication of the differentiation between magic and 
medicine. The two callings are followed by different men, 
who are entirely distinct from one another, but both use the 
same kind of formula to bring about the effect they desire to 
produce. It seems that the powers of the utkoren are less 
definitely passed on from father to son than in the case of 
the pilikdren. There is no doubt that these powers depend 
largely on a knowledge of the words to be used, and espé. 
cially on a knowledge of the names of the four gods, but.it 
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is probable that this knowledge is transmitted from one old 
person to any other who may be likely to inspire confidence. 
It will be noted that a woman can practise the magical 
remedies of the wtkdren, but I do not know whether this is a 
recent innovation. It seems clear that a woman could never 
become one of the fé/ikdren or sorcerers. 

When discussing the formule of the dairy ritual, it was 
mentioned that one difficulty in the way of regarding these 
formule as prayers is that the names of deities are not 
uttered in the vocative form, and that this might be held to 
negative the idea that they involve supplication to higher 
powers. In the magical formule there seems to be a clearer 
case for the presence of a distinct address to deities, though it 
is doubtful whether this address is of a supplicative or com- 
pelling character. If there is a distinct address in the case of 
the magical formule, which every Toda would acknowledge 
to be used for an evil end, it is very probable that the words 
of the dairy formule also involve the idea of an address to 
deities. These formule are always directed to avert evils 
from and to call down blessings on the buffaloes, and it seems 
almost certain that for this good end the words imply not 
only an address to the powers of the gods, but also one of a 
supplicative rather than of a compelling character. 

One distinction between the formulz of the dairy and those 
of the sorcerer may be pointed out. In the latter the names 
of the gods are those used in ordinary conversation, 
Ze, Teikirzi, Tirshti, and are not the Awarsam, i.e, Ekirsam 
meidjam. 

One of the most interesting features of this chapter has 
been the clear evidence given in the formula: of the close 
relation existing between magic and religion among the 
Todas. The formule of magic and of the dairy ritual are of 
the same nature, though the differentiation between the sorcerer 
and the priest who use them is even clearer than that between 
the sorcerer and the medicine-man. It is probable that the 
names of the gods with the characteristic formule of the 
prayer are later additions to the magical incantation ; that at 
some time the sorcerer has added the names of the most ies 
important of his deities to the spells and charms which fee 
J 
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time were thought to be sufficient for his purpose. It is also 
possible, however, that the similarity of prayer and spell 
points to a time when the functions of priest and sorcerer 
were combined in one person; that as the restrictions which 
hedge round the life of the dairyman-priest increased, it 
became impracticable for him to exert his magical functions, 
and that there has therefore come about a differentiation of 
function, though the means used continue to show a close 
resemblance. 

It may perhaps be said that the clear evidence of the 
supposed influence of the gods takes the facts which have been 
described in this chapter out of the realm of magic and 
puts them in that of religion. The Toda’s methods of procur- 
ing ill to his neighbours are clearly in their essential nature of 
a magical kind, but their close blend with religious ideas is the 
reason why I have considered them in their present place. 


OMENS 


The Todas do not pay much attention to omens, but meet- 
ing certain animals is regarded as lucky or unlucky. The 
most definite instance of an omen-animal is a black bird 
called karfiils, which is said to be the Indian cuckoo. If 
a Toda is going on an errand and sees this bird on the 
left side, he takes it as a bad omen and turns back ; if on the 
right side, it is a good omen. This bird appears twice 
in Toda legend. It warned Piiv, the son of On, and in the 
last scene of the life of Kwoten, it appeared going from left 
to right. It is noteworthy that when Erten is interpreting 
the omen in this legend, he brings in Naraian (Narayan), who 
is certainly not a Toda deity, and this suggests that the whole 
incident of the omen-bird may be an accretion to the legends, 
and that the belief in omens has been borrowed from the 
Badagas or other Hindus. 





CHAPTER XIII 
SACRIFICE AND OFFERINGS 


IN this chapter various ceremonies will be described which 
may all be regarded as examples of propitiation of the higher 
powers by sacrifices or offerings. We shall see later that in 
the funeral ceremonies buffaloes are killed, but it is clear that 
there is no idea of propitiation or atonement connected with 
this slaughter, the animals being killed so that they may go to 
the next world for the service of the dead. 


THE ERKUMPTTHPIMI CEREMONY 


In this ceremony a young male calf is killed and eaten. 
The ordinary name is erkumpithpimi (“ male buffalo we kill”) or 
erkumptthiti, but at the 42 the ceremony is called ernudrtipimi, 
J met with great obstacles in obtaining a satisfactory account, 
the men who had told me all the details of the dairy ceremonial 
denying at first all knowledge of any ceremony among the 
Todas in which a calf was killed or eaten. As soon as they 
found that I knew positively of the existence of the ceremony, 
they acknowledged that they killed a calf, but said they could 
not tell me anything about it. I succeeded at last in obtain- 
ing a record of the ceremony from Teitnir, and when I was 
endeavouring to identify the various parts into which the 
sacrificial animal is divided, we met with such difficulties } that 
Teitnir agreed to allow me to see the ceremony on the con- 
dition that I would provide the cost of the calf. 

1 Our final difficulty, the laughter over which seemed to overcome Teitnir’s 


scruples, was in the identification of the spleen, which was described as “a 
tongue.” 
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Owing to the general reluctance to talk about this ceremony, 
} was not able to obtain such independent accounts from other 
people as I should have liked, but the details of the sacrifice 
as given me by Teitnir agreed with those of the ceremony I 
witnessed, and I have no doubt as to its essential accuracy, I 
had hoped to have obtained independent evidence on some 
doubtful features at the end of my visit, but these hopes were 
entirely frustrated by the death of Teitnir's wife a few days 
after the ceremony which had been performed for my benefit, 
her death being generally ascribed to the anger of the gods 


because the secrets of erkumptthpimi had been revealed. . 


After I had left the hills, however, Samuel succeeded in 
obtaining information on several doubtful points, and was 
given an independent account which entirely confirmed the 
accuracy of the proceedings which he had witnessed at the 
same time as myself. 

The ceremony is performed both at the ordinary village and 
at the ¢ dairy. At the ¢ there is no doubt that it is 
performed three times a year, but there was much discrepancy 
in the accounts of its frequency at the village. According to 
some, the sacrifice only takes place once a year at each village 
in October, soon after the ceremony of éewtiitusthchi, to be 
described later in this chapter. According to others, the 
ceremony is performed whenever the people have a suitable 
male calf to sacrifice. During the ten years that my inter- 
preter, Samuel, had been living among the Todas, he had 
come to the conclusion that the ceremony is performed fairly 
often, his opinion being based on chance remarks made by the 
children. I think there is very little doubt that a calf is now 
killed in each village more often than once a year, and the 
ceremony at which I was present was almost certainly one of 
the occasional performances, though the time of year at which 
it took place makes it possible that it was the chief annual 
occasion of that village. 

There was also some doubt whether there is an annual 
ceremony in every village for the people living in that village, 
or whether the annual ceremony is only performed in the 
etudmad, or chief village of each clan, for all the people of thé - 


clan. The true state of affairs at the present time is probably. 
T2 
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that the ceremony is performed at the Nédrs ¢ in October. 
Fifteen days later it is performed at the other ¢/ mad and at 
the chief village of each clan. In addition to these annual 
celebrations the sacrifice is performed on two other occasions 
at the ¢, while at a village it may be performed whenever 
the people of the village have a suitable animal. 

The place at which the sacrifice is performed is called the 
ernkar, and at Karia, where I witnessed the ceremony, the 
ernkar is in a wood nearly half a mile from the village at a 
spot where it is very unlikely that the proceedings would 
be disturbed by chance visitors. It seems that there is not 
only a special ernkar for each ¢/ and for each clan, but that 
each village has also its appointed place. 

The ceremony is performed on appointed days, different 
for each # and clan, In the case of the Kuudrol, these are 
Sunday, Wednesday, and Thursday, and the ceremony which 
I witnessed at Karia, a village of this clan, took place on a 
Sunday. The chief officiator at the sacrifice at an ordinary 
village is the palikartmokh of the village, who must, however, 
for this occasion be of the same clan as those who are 
celebrating the sacrifice. 

On the day arranged for the ceremony at Karia the paéi- 
hartmokh was ill, and as none of the other inhabitants of 
Karia was able to undertake the office, an elderly man, 
Punatvan (53), had to be fetched from another village. On his 
arrival he had first to go through the ordination ceremonies 
for the office of palikartmokh, a lucky chance which gave me 
the only opportunity I had during my visit of observing these 
proceedings. 

At the ernkar wood for the fire is collected, and over 
small firewood the people place several logs about three feet 
in length, so that the fire is of an oblong form. The firewood 
must be of one or both of the kinds called main and kiiil. 
While some of those present are making the fire, others will 
be fashioning sharply pointed stakes of wood on which the 
parts of the calf are to be impaled. These sticks are called 
Ro, and must be made of one of the following four kinds of 
wood: avelashki, karkekoi, kwadiki, or pohvet. It was 
that exactly fifty of these 4o must be provided. 
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The first stage of the ceremonial is to make fire by friction, 
which should be done by the palizartmokh. The only occa- 
sion on which I saw fire made by friction during an actual 
ceremony was when I witnessed the sacrifice at Karia, and on 
this occasion both Punatvan and his chief assistant, Pichievan 
(69) of Keadr, twirled the firesticks alternately, but though 
they soon produced some smoke, they failed to light the rag 











AN ATTEMPTING TO MAKE FIRE 


FIG. 37:—PUNATVAN AND PICHIE 
MI? CEREMONY.? 


AT THE ‘ERKUMP 








used as tinder. My constant attendant, Kédrner, was called 
in, and with his more powerful manipulations was almost 
immediately successful, and the lighted rag was carried by 
Punatvan to the heap of firewood, which was soon in a good 
blaze. 

As soon as the fire is alight the calf is brought to the 

1 ‘This and the succeeding photographs were taken in a badly lighted wood, and 
represent the actual ceremony. 
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ernkar, and the yy goes to cut‘a = of tudr wood 
and three small branches of vd leaves. The calf should be 
fifteen days old and must be without blemish. Its ears must 
not be split, its tail must not be cut, and its eyes must be 
clear. 

The log of ¢udr wood is for -the killing of the calf and is 
about four fect in length and about three inches in thickness. 
Such a log is usually called ¢udrkud, but on this occasion is 
named erkumptthkud, The three branches of ¢vdr must 
consist of perfect leaves. Such branches are usually called 
tudrkwunak, but on the occasion of this ceremony they receive 
the name éoashtitudr. 

The palikartmokh then stands in front of the calf, holding 
the log and leaves in his right hand, He raises the log and 
leaves to his forehead as a salutation, and then recites the 
appointed prayer. This prayer is different for each clan and 
consists of clauses in each of which the kwarsam of one of 
the villages of the clan is followed by “——& per md.” 
Thus the first clause of the Kuudr prayer is atthhdrhk per ma ; 
althkdr is the kwarsam of Kuudr, & is the suffix, meaning 
“to,” and per m@ is “may increase” or “may there be in- 
crease.” All the clauses of the prayer are of this form except 
the last two, which are karséram parséram ; Nottrsk ér usht 
ma; the first of which is a Awarzam of Kulinkars, éram 
probably meaning buffaloes, while the second means, “may 
the buffalo appear to Notirzi.” The calf is supposed to 
appear to Notirzi and then to go from the hill of this goddess 
to the hill of Kulinkars, The,complete prayers of Kuudr 
and Kars are given on pp. 288, 289. 

The palikartmokh touches the head of the calf with the 
erkumptthkud (Fig. 38) as he utters each kwarzam till he comes 
to the penultimate clause of the prayer, at which point he 
begins the following series of actions. He draws the three 
branches of /vdr leaves along the back of the calf from head 
to tail and then drops one of the three ‘oashtitudr on the 
ground behind the calf. The two remaining branches are 
drawn along the back of the calf from tail to head in the reverse 
direction to the first, and on reaching the head one of the two 
branches is dropped on the ground at the head of the a 
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The remaining branch is drawn from head to tail and dropped 
on the ground by the side of the first (see Fig. 39). 

The animal is then killed by striking it on the head with 
the erkumptthkud. The palikartmokh then takes up the three 
toashtitudr, and, taking them in his right hand with the log, 
passes them round the calf three times. In doing this, the 
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body of the calf rests on its side, while the log and leaves © 
are passed between the two fore-legs, then between the two 
hind-legs, round the hind-quarters, and forward over the back 
and head, so that they make a complete circuit of the animal, 
and this circuit is twice repeated, so that the log and leaves 
are passed completely round the calf three times. 

The palikartmokh then proceeds to cut up the calf (Fig. 40); 
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beginning with a complete incision round the neck. The 
knife used is of the ordinary kind called ¢u7z, but on 
this occasion it is called ad, or “arrow.” On the occasion 
on which I saw the ceremony, the calf seemed to have only 
been stunned by the blow on the head and began to kick as 
sion was made, The animal was, in con- 
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FIG. 39.—STROKING THE BACK 
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sequence, vigorously belaboured over the testicles with the log 
of ¢udr wood, and this was repeated till the movements of the 
animal ceased. 

The next incision is down the mid-ventral line; in- 
cisions are made through the skin above each hoof, and the 
palikartmokh then removes the skin of the whole animal 
except the head and feet, beginning at the right fore-limb: 
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When the skin (¢ars) is removed, it is laid on the ground 
with its outer surface downwards a few yards from the spot 
at which the animal is being cut up, and the palikarimokh 
proceeds to cut the animal into the following parts:— 

Kwelthkh, hoof and attached skin and bones. 

Mogél, \ower segment of fore-limb (metacarpus). 








Kemal, or kemalth, upper segment of fore-limb correspond- 
ing to fore-arm. 

Kanddri, shoulder. 

Médrkwelv, trachea and larynx. 

Toddrthars, lower segment of hind-limb (metatarsus). 

Pevutth, upper segment of hind-limb (leg), 

Uri, liver. 

Putth, gall-bladder. 

Pushk, kidneys. 
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Kwur, small intestine. 
Tiitkwur, large intestine. 
Mulikudri, urinary bladder. 5 
Agelv, pelvis, including thigh bones. : 
Mudri, sternum and part of ribs attached. 
Niids, heart. . 
Piith, lungs. 
Kwotinerif (kwotinhrif ?), spleen. 
Pélvir, stomach full of milk, called pélvetdr when emptied 
of milk. : 
Mutelf, \ower part of backbone with parts of lower ribs 
attached. 
Noddi, upper half of backbone with parts of upper ribs 
attached, 
Mad, head. : 
The parts of the calf are removed approximately in the ; 
order in which they are given above. The falikartmokh 
first cuts off the four feet of the animal, beginning with that 
of the right fore-limb and the four Awe/éhkh are placed under 
the skin, one at each corner. 
The next part to be removed is the right mogdé/, and then 
the three other corresponding parts. Up to this point, every- 
thing must be done by the falikartmokh himself, but after 
the mogal have been removed any one may help, and on the 
occasion when I witnessed the ceremony, several operations 
were going on simultaneously after this point of the pro- 
ceedings, and it became difficult to ascertain exactly what 
was being done and the exact order in which the parts were 
being removed. The cutting up of the calf was performed 
chiefly by Pichievan, while the palikartmokh, Punatvan, occu- 
pied himself with other operations, ; 
After the removal of the mogé/, the remaining parts of the 
two fore-limbs are removed and placed on the skin. The 
larynx and windpipe are taken out together, and in doing 
this the large vessels of the neck are divided. The body of 
the animal is then taken up and held over the skin, so that 
the blood runs out over the parts placed on the skin, and 
these parts are then moved about, so that they become - 
smeared with blood, and are then placed on the stakes (Ze), 
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and each fo with its part of the animal is stuck in the ground 
on one side of the skin. Some of the other parts when 
removed are rubbed in the blood on the skin. 

When the different parts have been impaled in this manner, 
the palizartmokh cuts from each part a small piece of flesh 
called més and puts the pieces on a stake. From the ribs 
and sternum, he cuts a part called the iitm#is, much larger 








FIG, 41.—ROASTI 





‘THE PIECES OF THE CALF. 


than the other fragments, and puts this on a stake. I 
could not ascertain exactly of what the #ifmiis consisted, 
but it seemed to be the lower end of the sternum with some 
of the diaphragm attached to it.? 

After cutting off the mis, the palikartmokh begins to put 
the parts round the fire (Fig. 41), beginning with the maogal, 

1 ‘The importance of the omentum in Indian animal sacrifices suggests that the 
fiitmfis might have been the omentum, or have included part of the omentum. 
‘At this stage of the proceedings, so many operations were going on simultaneously: 
that exact observation became very difficult, 
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which are placed, one on each side, about the middle of the 
fire, but rather nearer that end at which the head is to be 
placed later. The mogé/ must be put in this position by the 
palikartmokh himself, but the other parts may be arranged in 
any order. While the palkartmokh is manipulating the 
parts first cut off and placing them round the fire, his 
assistants will be continuing the division of the animal. 
When the liver is taken out, the gall-bladder is cut from 
it and thrown on one side. The intestines are removed 
and put on stakes by transfixing every few inches of their 
length, 

The small intestine is placed on more than one a, while, 
so far as I could see, the large intestine is put on one 
stake, The urinary bladder is thrown on one side. The 
ribs are cut through nearer the back than the front, and the 
sternum and anterior parts of ‘the ribs form one part, 
the mudri, It was from this part that the é#tméis was taken, 
The spleen is put on one side in order that it may be given 
to a cat, and its name is derived from this fact. The stomach 
when taken out of the body is filled with milk and in this 
state is called pd/vér. Its contents are poured out and it 
then receives the name pdlvetér. 

As soon as the cutting up is completed and all the other 
parts have been placed round the fire, the head is put on a £o, 
and this is stuck in the ground at one end of the fire and about 
half a yard from it, and the four Awelthkh are placed on the 
ground round the head. Some of the parts placed round the 
fire may by this time have charred, and they are turned round 
so as to expose the opposite side to the flames. 

The next step is to take up the head on its £0 and place it 
in the middle of the fire for about a minute, after which it is 
replaced. The object of this is to singe the ears, which the 
palikartmokh then pulls off. He also takes certain fragments 
(mits) from some of the other parts and throws them, together 
with the ears, into the fire, standing at one end, the opposite 
end to that at which the head is placed. He then takes three 
charred pieces of wood from the fire, and throws them over 


the fire and over the head, so that they fall beyond the latter; — 


saying as he throws each time, “ Ndtérzk per md, maf !”-the 
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Jast exclamation being the sound which is ordinarily uttered 
when calling a calf. 

When the flesh is sufficiently roasted the palikartmokh eats 
the ziitmtis, while the others present may eat any portion. 
When enough has been eaten, the remainder of the cooked 
flesh is carried to the village. The mogdl, agelv, mad, and 
kwelthkh are carried to the dairy by the palikartmokh and 
kept there. The flesh of these parts is eaten by the dairy- 
man or by other men, but may on no account be‘eaten by a 
woman. The other parts are taken to the hut and given 
into the keeping of the women, and the flesh of these parts 
can be eaten by any one—man, woman, or child. Butter is 
often put on the flesh before it is eaten. 


THE SACRIFICE AT THE TI 


The sacrifice at the 7 is called ernudrtipimi, and is per- 
formed at every ¢/ three times in the year. The first occasion 
is about fifteen days after the ceremony of seutiitusthchi 
in October. The second occasion is about January, when 
the buffaloes of the #2 migrate to the Kundahs or elsewhere 
for the dry season, The third occasion is after the ceremony 
of giving salt, which is known as Adrup (see p. 175). The 
ceremony may take place at any 4 mad except Anto. 

The appointed days are Sunday and Wednesday. On the 
day before the ceremony wood is taken by the fa/ol and 
haltmokh to the sacrificial spot, called exnkar as at the village, 
At Madr the wood in which the sacrifice takes place is called 
Turikipil. 

The sacrifice may be performed cither in the morning or 
evening, and takes place, in either case, before haizhvatiti, 
the ceremonial pouring of buttermilk. This means that the 
sacrifice takes place during and not after the dairy ceremonial, 
and thus forms part of the dairy ritual, Each pa/o/ wears the 
podrshtuni, while the kaltmokh is naked throughout except for 

the uv, The kaltmokh arranges the firewood and the chief 
palol (at the Nddrs ti, the ¢ palol) lights the wood with fire 
brought from his dairy. The calf is then killed and cut uy 
with exactly the same ritual as in the village ceremony. 








